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Londoo,  Uarcb  29,  O.  S.  17W. 

Mt  dear  Friexd, 

You  are  now,  I  supiwse,  at  Naples,  in  a  new  scene 
of  llrltt,  osiimiuiiig  all  the  curiosities  of  Hercula- 
neum,  watching  tlie  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
and  surveying  the  iniignillceni  churches  and  public 
buiUliugs  by  which  Nnplee  is  distinguialicd.  You 
have  a  Court  lliere  into  Uie  bargain,  which,  I  ho]>e, 
you  frefjuent  and  attend  to.  Polite  mannei't*,  a  ver- 
satility of  mind,  a  complaisance  even  to  enemied,  and 
the  voUo  scioUo,  with  the  pensieri  xlretli,  are  only 
to  be  learned  ut  Courts ;  and  must  be  well  Icurned 
by  whoever  would  either  shine  or  thrive  in  them. 
Though  they  do  not  citange  tlie  nature,  they  smooth 
and  soften  tlie  manners  of  mankind.  Vigilance,  dex- 
tei'ity,  and  flexibility  supply  the  place  of  natural 
force ;  and  it  is  the  ablest  mind,  not  the  strongest 
body,  that  prevails  there.  Monsieur  and  Madame 
FogUani  will,  1  am  sure,  show  you  all  the  politeness 
of  Courts;  for  1  know  no  better  bred  people  than 
they  ere.  Domesticate  yourself  tliere  while  you  stay 
at  Kaples,  and  lay  aside  the  English  coldness  and 
formality.  You  have  also  a  letter  to  Comte  Mahony, 
whose  bouse  I  hope  you  frequent,  as  it  is  the  resort  of 
Vol.  II.  I 
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llie  best  company.  His  sifter,  Sladiimft  Bulkcley,  is 
now  here,  aiul  lind  I  known  of  your  going  so  soon  to 
Naples,  I  wouUl  linve  got  you,  ez  aiundanti,  a  letter 
from  her  to  her  brother.  The  conversation  of  the 
motlerns  la  the  evening,  is  full  as  necessary  for  you, 
as  that  of  the  nneicnts  in  the  morning. 

You  would  do  well,  while  you  arc  at  Naples,  to 
read  some  very  short  history  of  that  kingdom.  It 
huii  had  great  variety  of  masters,  and  has  oecatiioned 
many  wars ;  the  general  history  of  which  will  enable 
you  to  ask  many  proper  (questions,  and  to  receiye 
useful  informations  in  return.  Inquiro  into  the  man* 
ner  and  form  of  that  government;  for  constitution  it 
has  none,  bting  uu  absolute  one;  but  the  most  abso- 
lute governments  have  certain  custoniB  and  foiins, 
which  arc  more  or  less  observed  by  their  respective 
tyrants.  In  China  it  ia  the  fashion  for  the  Emperors, 
absolute  as  they  are,  to  govern  with  justice  and  equity ; 
as  in  the  other  Oriental  monarchies  it  is  the  custom 
to  govern  by  violence  and  cnielty.  The  King  of 
France,  as  absolute  In  fact,  as  any  of  them,  is  by 
custom  only  more  gentle;  for  I  know  of  no  constitu- 
tional bar  to  his  wilt.  England  is  now  tlic  only 
monarchy  in  the  world  that  can  properly  bo  said  to 
have  a  constitution ;  for  the  people's  rights  and  liber- 
ties arc  secured  by  laws.  I  cannot  reckon  Sweden 
and  Poland  to  be  monarchies,  those  two  Kings  having 
Utile  more  to  say  than  the  Doge  of  Venice.  1  do  not 
presume  to  say  anything  of  tho  oonstitutioa  of  the 
Empire  to  you,  who  arc  jurisperUorum  Gcrmani- 
eorum  facile  priTicepi. 

Wlien  you  write  to  me,  which,  by  the  way,  you  do 
pretty  seldom,  tell  me  rntlter  whom  you  sccj  than 
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what  you  see.  Inrorm  me  of  your  evening  trane- 
actioos  and  acquaiutaaces;  where,  and  how  you  pass 
your  eveiiiDgs;  what  English  people  you  meet  with, 
and  a  hint  of  their  characters  ;  what  people  of  learn- 
ing you  have  made  acquaintance  witJi;  and,  if  you 
will  tnisl  me  with  so  inij>ortaiit  an  affiiir,  what  ielle 
poision  itilhtmeg  you.  I  interest  mviwlf  moat-  in  what 
personally  concerns  you  most;  and  this  is  a  very 
critical  year  iu  your  life.  To  talk  like  a  virtuoso, 
your  canvas  is,  I  think,  a  good  one,  and  Raphael 
ffarU  has  dniwn  tlic  outlines  admirahly ;  nothing  is 
now  wanting  but  tho  oolouring  of  Titian,  and  the 
graces,  the  moriulczza,  of  Guido;  but  that  is  a  great 
de«I.  You  must  get  thern  80on,  or  you  will  never  get 
them  at  all.  Per  la  lingua  Italtana  sono  eicuro  ck'elia 
n*i  adegao  pro/etsore,  a  aeffno  tale  ch'io  non  nrdtsca 
dirle  altra  cosa  in  quella  linffva  te  ntm. — Addio. 


LoDdon,  April  26,  O.  S.  17fiO. 

My  dear  Friesd, 

As  your  journey  to  Paris  approaches,  and  as  that 
period  will,  one  way  or  another,  he  of  lufinite  conse- 
quence to  you,  my  letters  will  henccforwards  be  prin- 
cipally calculated  for  that  meridian.  You  will  be  left 
tliere  to  your  own  discretion,  instead  of  Mr.  Harte's; 
and  you  will  allow  me,  I  am  sure,  to  distrust  a  little 
the  discretion  of  eighteen.  You  will  find  in  the 
Atuidemy  a  number  of  young  fellows  much  less  dis- 
creet than  yourself.  These  will  all  be  your  ucquaint- 
ancca;  but  look  about  you  first  and  inquire  into  tlieir 
respective  characters,  before  you  form  any  connections 
among  them ;  and  caUeris  paribuSy  siugle  out  those  of 
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the  most  considerable  rank  and  family.  Show  them 
a  distinguisliing  attention  ;  by  which  raeaiiH  you  will 
get  into  tlioir  rc8i>cctivc  houses,  and  keep  the  best 
company.  All  thaw  French  youag  fellows  are  excea- 
mvely  etourdis:  b«  upon  yuur  guard  against  Bcmpes 
and  quarrels:  hare  no  corporal  pleasantries  with  them, 
no  jcuz  de  main,  no  coups  de  chambri^re,  wliicli  fre- 
quently bring  on  qnarrels.  Be  aa  lively  as  tliey,  if 
you  please,  but  at  the  same  time  be  a  little  wiser  than 
they.  As  to  letters,  you  will  find  most  of  thera  igno- 
rant; do  not  reproach  them  with  that  ignorance,  nor 
make  them  feel  your  superiority.  It  is  not  their  faulty 
they  are  all  bred  up  for  the  army ;  bnt,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  allow  their  ignorance  and  idleness  to 
break  in  upon  those  morning  hours  which  you  may 
be  able  to  allot  to  your  serious  studies.  No  breakfasts 
ings  witli  them,  which  consume  a  great  deal  of  time; 
but  tell  them  (not  magisterially  and  sentontiously) 
that  you  will  read  two  or  three  hours  in  the  morning, 
and  that  for  the  rest  of  the  day  you  ore  very  much  at 
their  service.  Though,  by  tlie  way,  I  ho[W  you  will 
keep  wiser  company  in  the  evenings. 

I  must  insist  upon  your  never  going  to  what  is 
calle<l  the  English  coflee-houite  at  Pans,  which  is  the 
resort  of  all  the  scrub  English,  and  also  of  the  fugi- 
tive and  attainted  Scotch  and  Irish  :  party  quarrels 
and  drunken  squabbles  are  very  frequent  there ;  and 
I  do  not  know  a  more  degrading  place  in  all  Paris. 
Coffee-houses  and  taverns  are  by  no  means  creditable 
at  PnriH.  Be  cautiously  upon  your  guard  against  the 
infinite  number  of  fine-drejwed  and  fine-siH>kcn  che- 
valicrt  d'indmirie  and  avctUurien,  which  swarm  at 
Paris,  and  keep  everybody  civilly  at  arm's  length,  of 
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•whose  real  cliaracter  or  Tank  you  are  not  previously 
informed.  Monsieur  !e  CV>aite  or  Monsieur  le  Clie- 
ralier  in  a  handsome  laced  oont,  ei  irit  bien  mis,  fio- 
you  nt  (he  play,  or  sonic  other  public  |ilnoe;  he 
mcelves  at  firat  sighl  an  iDfinitti  regard  for  you,  he 
t)mt  you  arc  a  strauger  of  the  Brst  distinction,  he 

'oflers  you  his  services,  and  wishes  nothing  more  ar- 
dently than  to  contribute,  as  far  as  may  i>e  in  hia  tittle 
power,  to  procure  you  les  agrhneriB  de  Parin.  He  ia 
acquiiinted  with  eomo  ladies  of  condition,  rj-in  prefe- 
renl  une  pciUe  toci^ti  affrSablt,  et  tUs  petiU  sonpen 
aimahles  d'konni'tee  gens,  au  tumuUe  et  <5  /a  disgipati<m 
de  Paris ;  and  he  will,  with  tlie  greatest  pleasure  im- 

.  aginable,  have  the  honour  of  introducing  you  to  tho!!>e 
ladief)  of  quality.  Well,  if  yon  were  to  accept  of  this 
kind  offer,  and  go  with  him,  you  would  find,  au  Iroi- 

aiime,  a  handsome  painted  and  p strumpet,  in  a 

tarnished  silver  or  gold  second-hand  robe,  playing  a 
fiham  purty  at  cards  for  iivres  with  three  or  four 
ahttrjMsrs,  well-dres3e<l  enough,  and  dignified  by  the 
titles  of  Marquis,  Comte,  and  Chevalier.  The  lady 
receives  you  in  the  most  polite  and  graciotis  manner, 
and  with  all  those  complimens  de  routine  which  every 
French  woman  has  equally.  Though  she  loves  retire 
ment  and  shuns  k  /p-and  mondc^  yet  she  confesses  hw- 
self  obliged  to  the  Marquis  for  having  procuretl  her 
80  inestimable,  bo  accomplished  an  »c(]UHiut«nce  as 
yourself;  but  her  concern  is  how  to  amuse  you,  for 
she  never  suffers  play  at  her  house  for  above  a  livre; 
if  you  can  amuse  yourself  with  that  low  play  till 
supper,  ft  la  honne  funtre.  Accordingly  you  sit  down 
lo  that  little  play,  at  which  the  good  company  take 

■  care  that  you  shall  win  fiAcen  or  sixteen  Uvres,  which 
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gives  tliem  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  both  your 
good  luek  and  your  good  play.  Supper  comes  up, 
and  a  good  one  it  ie,  upon  the  strength  of  your  being 
to  pay  for  it.  La  Marquitc  en  fail  le*  honneurs  au 
mieua,  talks  eentimentit,  mmurs,  e(  morale;  interlarded 
with  enjouement,  and  uccom|>anied  with  some  oblique 
ogles,  which  bid  you  not  despair  in  time.  After  sup- 
per, pharaon,  tatiquenet,  or  gninze  happen  acciden- 
tally to  be  mentioned ;  the  Chevalier  proposes  playing 
at  one  of  thciu  for  tmtf-aii-hour,  the  Marquise  cxchiims 
Bgainat  it,  and  vows  slie  will  not  suffer  it,  but  is  at  last 
prevailed  upon,  by  being  assured  que  ee  ne  sera  ipie 
pourdes  riens.  Then  the  wished-for  moment  is  come, 
the  operation  begins :  you  are  cheated,  at  best,  of  all 
the  money  in  your  pocket,  and  if  you  stay  late,  very 
probubly  robbed  of  your  watch  and  snufl*-box ; 
possibly  murdered  for  greater  security.  This,  I  can 
assure  you,  is  not  an  exaggerates],  but  a  literal  descrl|)- 
tion  of  what  happens  every  day  to  some  raw  and 
inexperienced  stranger  at  Paris.  Rememb«r  to  re- 
ceive all  these  civil  gentlemen,  who  take  such  a  fancy  to 
you  at  firstfiight,  very  coldly,  and  take  care  always  to  be 
previously  engaged,  whatever  party  they  propose  to  you. 
You  may  happen  sometimes,  in  very  great  and  good 
compunicjs  to  meet  with  some  dexterous  gentlemen, 
who  may  Iw  \Gry  desirous,  and  also  very  sure,  to  win 
your  money  if  they  can  but  engage  you  to  play  with 
them.  Therefore,  lay  it  down  as  an  invariable  rule 
never  to  play  with  men,  but  only  with  women  of 
fashion,  at  low  piny,  or  with  women  and  men  mixed. 
But  at  the  same  time,  whenever  you  arc  asked  to  play 
deeiwr  than  you  would,  do  not  refuse  It  gravely  and 
Bentenuously,  alleging  the  folly  of  slaking  what  would 
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be  very  inconvenient  for  one  to  lose,  agninst  what  one 
(]o<>s  not  ytunt  to  win  :  but  {wrry  lliose  invitations  lu- 
dicrously, ci  en  badinant.  Say  that  if  you  were  euro 
to  Iwe  you  might  possibly  jilay,  but  that  as  you  may 
a£  well  win,  you  dread  rembarras  des  richcssea  ever 
ainco  you  have  eeen  what  an  incumbrance  they  were 
to  poor  Harlequin,  and  that  tbeix-forc  you  are  deter- 
mined never  to  veuture  the  winning  above  two  Louis 
a-day :  this  sort  of  light  trifling  way  of  declining 
invitationn  to  vice  and  folly,  is  more  becoming  your 
age,  and  at  the  same  time  more  efteetual  than  grave 
pliiloBopliical  refusals.  A  young  fellow  who  seems  to 
have  no  will  of  his  own,  and  who  does  everything 
that  is  a)iked  of  him,  is  callwl  a  very  good-natured, 
but  at  the  anno  time  is  tliouglit  a  very  silly,  young 
fellow.  Act  wi^ly,  upon  eolid  principles  and  from 
true  motivea,  but  keep  them  to  yourself,  and  never 
talk  gententiously.  "When  yon  are  invited  to  drink, 
fifty  you  wish  you  could,  but  that  bo  little  makes  you 
both  drunk  and  s\(^,qxic  lejcu  ne  vaul  pas  la  chandelle. 
Pray  ehow  great  attention,  and  make  your  court  to 
Monsieur  de  la  Gu^'rim^re  ;*  he  iii  well  with  Prince 
liarlea.t  and  many  |>cop!e  of  the  first  distinction  at 
iris;  his  commendations  will  niise  your  character 
there,  not  to  mention  that  bis  favour  will  be  of  use  to 
fou  in  the  Academy  itself.  For  the  reasons  which  I 
^mentioned  to  you  in  my  last,  I  would  have  you  be 


*  Fran^ob  Robicbna  de  U  Qu^Haidre.    M.  WVIim  culls  him,  "I'un 

'  dM  homnea  lea  plus  bAbilee  que  la  France  ait  prodtiiu  dnn*  I'ftrt  d« 

'•olgQcr  etdedrMeer  lea  chevKux."     HepuiillAlied  two  work*  oa  itiit 

'•abject ;  L'EcoU  de  OtvaUrie,  Parh,  1733,  ftnd  Lft  EU.m<)iU  de  Cawa- 

krif,  Pari*.  17«. 

t   Perhaps  Prince  CbsftM  of  Lorninc,  broth«r-ia-Uiir  of  Hvta 
Tbweu. 
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int-enm  in  the  Academy  for  the  fii-st  six  months;  but 
ttfter  that,  I  promise  you  that  you  BhaJl  have  lodgings 
of  your  own  dans  un  fidtel  ffami,  if  in  the  mean  time 
I  hear  well  of  you,  and  that  you  frequent,  and  arc 
esteemed  in.  tlic  best  French  companies.  You  want 
nothing  now,  tlinnk  God,  but  exterior  ndvantagee, 
thut  latjt  ]>olish,  (hat  tournure  du  monde,  and  those 
Graces  vhieh  are  so  necessary  to  adorn  and  give  effi- 
cacy  to  the  most  solid  raeriL  They  are  only  to  be 
acquired  in  the  best  companies,  and  better  in  the  best 
French  companies  than  in  any  other.  You  will  not 
want  opportunities,  for  I  shall  send  you  letters  that 
will  establish  you  in  the  most  distinguished  com- 
panies, not  only  of  the  hcau  monde,  hut  of  tlio  baitue 
esprit*  too.  Detlicate,  therefore,  I  heg  of  you,  tliat 
whole  year  to  your  own  advantage  and  final  improve- 
ment, and  do  not  be  diverted  from  those  objects 
by  idle  dissipations,  low  seduction,  or  bad  example. 
After  that  year,  do  whatever  you  please ;  I  will  inter- 
fere no  longer  in  your  conduct  For  I  urn  euro  both 
you  and  I  shall  be  safe  then.     Adieu. 


Undon,  April  80,  0. 8.  1760. 

My  deau  FRi£yD, 

Mr.  Hartb,  who  in  all  his  letters  gives  you  some 
dash  of  [Minegyrie,  told  me  in  his  last  a  thing  that 
pleases  me  extremely  ;  whicli  was,  that  ut  Kome  yoUj 
had  conatanliy  preferred  the  established  Italian 
eemblies,  to  the  English  conventicles  set  up  sgainst 
them  by  dissenting  English  ladies.  That  shows  sens^ 
and  thut  you  know  what  you  are  scut  abroad  for. 
It  is  of  much  more  consequence  to  know  the  Mores 
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mvitmvm-  fumiinum  tliau  the  Vrbt^.  Pray  continue 
tbia  judicious  conduct  wherever  you  go,  especially  at 
Paris,  where,  instead  of  thirty,  you  will  find  above 
throe  hundred  English  herding  together,  aud  con- 
Ternng  with  no  one  French  body. 

The  life  of  tcs  Milordi  AngUna  is  regularly,  or  if 
you  will,  Irregularly,  this.  As  soon  as  tliey  rise, 
which  is  very  late,  they  breakfast  together,  to  the  utter 
loee  of  two  good  morning  hours.  Then  they  go  by 
coachfuls  to  tlie  Palais,  the  Invalidcs,  and  Kotre- 
X>anie;  from  thence  to  the  English  cofieo-house, 
where  they  make  up  their  tavern  party  for  dinner. 
From  dinner,  where  they  drink  quick,  tlity  adjourn 
in  clustcrB  to  the  ptay,  where  they  crowd  up  the  stage, 
dreat  up  in  very  fine  clotlies,  very  ill  made  by  a  Scotch 
or  Irish  tailor.  From  the  play  to  the  tavern  again, 
where  they  get  very  drunk,  and  where  they  either 
quarrel  among  themselves,  or  sally  forth,  commit 
some  riot  in  the  Btreet8,^nd  are  taken  up  by  tlie' 
vatch.  ^^Ttros5Tfho  do  not  speak  Frencii  before  they 
go,  are  sure  to  learn  none  there.  Their  tender  vows 
are  addressed  to  their  Irish  laundress,  unless  by  chance 
8omo  iiineraut  Englishwoman,  eloped  from  her  lius- 
baud,  or  her  creditors,  defrauds  her  of  them.  Thus, 
they  reluru  home,  more  petulant,  bat  not  more  in- 
formed, than  when  they  left  it;  and  show,  as  they 
think,  their  improvement,  by  affecletlly  both  speaking 
and  dressing  in  broken  French. 

Hwic  tu  Roraane  cavelo. 

Connect  yourself,  while  you  arc  ia  Franoc,  entirely 
with  the  French;  improve  yourself  with  the  old,  di- 
vert yourself  with  the  young ;  conform  cheerfully  to 
VoulL  2 
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their  customs,  even  to  tlieir  little  Tollies,  but  not  to 
their  vices.  Do  not  hovrever  remonstrate  or  preach  j 
against  them,  for  remonstrances  do  not  suit  with  your  ■ 
age.  In  French  companies  in  general,  you  will  not  ~ 
find  much  learning,  therefore  take  care  not  to  brandish  h 
yours  in  their  face^.  People  hate  those  who  make  H 
them  feel  their  own  inferiority.  Conceal  all  your 
learning  carefully,  and  reserve  it  for  the  comijany  of 
left  Oens  d^Eglike,  or  leu  Gt^rix  <U  Rohe  ;  and  even  then 
let  them  rather  extort  it  from  you,  than  find  you  over- 
willing  to  draw  it  You  are  then  thought,  from  that 
Beeming  unwillingness,  to  have  still  more  knowledge 
than  it  may  be  you  really  have,  and  with  the  add)' 
tionul  merit  of  modesty  into  the  bargain.  A  man 
who  talks  of,  or  even  hints  at,  his  bcnrui  fortuneat  is 
seldom  believed,  or  if  believed,  much  blamed :  whereas 
a  man  who  conceals  with  caro  is  often  supposed  to 
have  more  than  he  has,  and  his  reputation  of  discre- 
tion gels  him  olhere.  It  is  just  bo  with  a  man  of 
learning;  if  lie  aflbcta  to  tihow  It, it  is  questioned,  and 
he  is  reckoned  only  superficial;  but  if  aftervFards  it 
ap|»eflr»  that  lie  really  baa  it,  he  in  pronounced  a 
pedant.  Keal  merit  of  any  kind,  ubl  est  non  potest 
diucelari;  it  will  be  discovered,  and  nothing  can  depre- 
ciate it,  hut  a  man's  exhibiting  it  himself.  It  may  not 
always  be  rew:irde<i  as  it  ought ;  but  it  will  always  be 
known.  You  will  in  general  find  the  women  of  tho 
l/cau  moiidc  ni  Paris  more  instructed  than  the  men, 
who  are  bretl  up  singly  for  the  army,  aud  throtm  into 
it  at  twelve  or  tlilrteen  years  old ;  but  then  that  sort 
of  education,  which  makes  them  ignorant  of  books, 
gives  them  a  great  knowledge  of  tbe  world,  an  easy 
address,  and  polite  manners. 
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Fasliion  is  more  lyranniciil  at  Puris  than  in  any 
other  place  in  tlie  world ;  it  governs  even  more  abso- 
lutely than  their  King,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
Tlie  least  revolt  iigainst  it  is  punishe*.!  by  proscription. 
You  inust  observe,  and  conform  to  all  the  minuiUt  of 
it,  if  you  will  be  in  fuslnou  there  yourself;  anil  if  you 
are  not  in  fashion,  you  nre  nobody.  Get  therefore,  at 
all  events,  into  the  company  of  those  men  and  women 
qui  donnaii  le  ton  ;  and  though  at  first  you  should  be 
Imitted  n|K}n  lliat  shining  iheiUro  only  ils  u  pcnona 
tti4a,  persist,  pereevere,  ami  you  will  soon  have  a  part 
given  you.  Take  great  care  never  to  tell  in  one  com- 
£jany  what  you  see  or  hear  in  anotlior,  much  lets  to 
divert  the  preeeiit  company  at  the  expense  of  the  last ; 
biit  let  discretion  mid  secrecy  bo  known  parts  of  your 
character.  They  will  carry  you  much  farther,  and 
mnch  safer,  than  more  shining  taleutft.  Be  upon  your 
guard  agaiuat  quarrels  at  Paris ;  Itonour  is  extremely 
nice  there,  though  the  asserting  of  it  is  exeeetliiigly 
penal.  Therefore  point  de  mauvaisee  ptaisanier-ies, 
point  d«  jeitz  de  main,  el  point  de  railteric  p\4fuante, 
Paris  is  the  pluco  in  the  world  where,  if  you  please, 
you  may  the  best  unite  the  uiile  and  the  dulce.  Even 
your  pleaaurea  will  be  your  improvements,  if  you  take 
litem  with  the  {leople  of  the  place,  and  in  high  life, 
from  what  you  have  hitherto  done  everywhere  else, 
I  have  just  reason  to  believe,  that  you  will  do  evcry- 
tliing  you  ought  at  Parui.  Remember  that  it  is  your 
decisive  moraeut;  whatever  you  do  there  will  be 
known  to  thousands  here,  and  your  character  there, 
whatever  it  is,  will  get  before  you  hither.  You  will 
meet  with  it  at  London.  May  you  and  I  both  have 
reason  to  rejoice  at  that  meeting !     Adieu. 
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Loniloo,  Kay  S,  0.  S.  1700. 

My  bkab  Friend, 

At  your  age  the  love  of  pleasures  is  extremely 
natural,  and  tlie  enjoyment  of  them  not  unbecoming; 
but  the  danger,  at  your  age,  is  mistaking  Llie  object, 
aod  getting  out  wrong  in  the  pursuit.  The  character 
of  a  man  of  pleasure  dazzlea  young  eyes;  they  do  not 
see  their  way  to  it  distinctly,  and.  fall  into  vice  and 
profligacy.  I  remember  a  strong  ioEtance  of  thin  a 
great  many  years  ago.  A  young  fellow,  determined 
to  ehine  us  a  man  of  pleasure,  was  at  tlie  play,  called 
the  Libertine  detlroyed,  a  translation  of  le  Fetiin  de 
IHerre  of  Moli^re's.  He  was  eo  struck  with  what  he 
thought  the  fine  character  of  the  Libertine,  that  he 
swore  he  would  be  the  Libertine  destroyed.  Some 
friends  asked  him,  whether  he  had  not  better  content 
himself  with  being  only  the  Libertine,  without  beiug 
deitroyedT  to  which  he  answered  with  groat  warmth, 
'*  No,  for  that  being  destroyed  was  the  perfection  of 
"the  whole."  Thia,  extravagant  as  it  seems  in  this 
ligtit,  is  really  the  case  of  many  an  unfortunate  young 
fellow,  who,  captivated  by  the  name  of  plea.sure.s, 
rushes  indiscriminately,  and  without  taste,  info  them 
all,  and  is  finally  destroyed.  I  am  not  stoically  ad- 
vising, nor  parsonically  preaching  to  you,  to  be  a  Stoic 
at  your  age;  far  from  it:  I  am  pointing  out  In  you 
the  paths  to  pleasures,  and  am  endeavouring  only  to 
quicken  and  heighten  them  for  you.  Knjoy  pleas- 
ures, but  let  tliem  be  your  own,  and  then  you  will 
taste  tliem:  but  adopt  none;  trust  to  nature  for 
genuine  ones.  The  pleasures  that  you  would  feel, 
you  must  earn ;  the  man  who  gives  himself  up  to  ail, 
feels  none  sensibly.    Sar<]anaj>iihut,  I  am  convinced, 
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his  life  felt 


Those  only   who 


never 

serious  oocupiitions  with  pleasures,  feel  either  as  they 
atiould  (lu.  Aleibiadcs,  though  addicted  to  the  most 
shameful  exccssea,  giive  Boinf  time  to  pliilosophy,  and 
some  to  businotta.  Jnliufl  Ctcsar  joined  bu»ine»i  with 
ideasurc  w  properly,  that  they  mutually  assisted  (tach 
other;  and,  itiougli  he  was  the  luisbaiid  of  all  the 
wires  At  Kome,  he  found  time  to  be  one  of  the  beat 
sehidars,  nlmost  the  l)est  orator,  and  absolutely  the 
best  general,  there.  An  uniuterruptod  life  of  ploaauros 
is  as  insipid  ns  contemptible.  Some  hours  given  every 
day  to  serious  business,  must  whet  both  Ihe  niiutl  and 
the  senses,  to  enjoy  those  of  pleiisure.  A  surfeited 
glutton,  un  emaciated  sot,  and  an  enervated,  rotten 

w niaater,  never  enjoy  the  pieasures  to  which  they 

devote  themselves;  they  are  only  so  many  human 
sacrifices  to  false  gods.  The  pleasures  of  Low  life  are 
all  of  this  mistaken,  merely  sensual,  and  disgraceful 
nature ;  whereas  those  of  high  life,  and  in  good  com- 
pany (though  possibly  in  themselves  not  more  moral), 
arc  more  delicate,  more  refined,  less  dangerous,  and 
less  disgraceful :  and,  in  the  commuu  course  of  things, 
not  reckoned  diijgracuful  at  uU.  In  short,  pleasure 
muet  not,  nay,  cannot,  he  the  business  of  a  man  of 
sense  and  character;  but  it  may  be,  and  in,  his  relief, 
his  reward.  It  is  particularly  so  with  regard  to  the 
TTomen,  who  Lave  the  utmost  contempt  fur  thoee  men, 
that,  having  no  character  nor  consideration  with  their 
own  sex,  frivolously  pass  tlicir  whole  time  in  rueUet, 
and  at  toiletla.  They  look  u|x>n  them  us  their  lum- 
Ih.t.  and  remove  them  whenever  they  can  get  better 
furniture.  Women  choose  their  favourites  more  by 
the  ear  than  by  any  other  of  tlieir  senses,  or  even 
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their  understandings.  The  man  nbom  they  bear  the 
most  commended  by  the  men,  will  always  be  the  best 
received  by  them.  Such  a  conqn<»t  flutters  their 
vauity,  and  vanity  is  their  unirei>>jd.  if  not  their 
Htronge.st  |ia^ton.  A  diHtingtiinhml  nhiriing  cliftmcter 
is  irresifitible  with  th^m;  they  crowd  to,  nay,  they 
even  quarrel  for,  the  danger,  in  hopes  of  the  triumph. 
Though  by  the  way  (to  use  a  vulgar  exprcesion),  she 
who  conquers,  only  cat<;hed  a  tartar,  and  becomes  U)« 
slave  of  hor  cjiptive.  Mais  c^€*t  id  kur  affaire.  Divide 
jour  tirao  between  uwful  occupations  and  elegant 
pleasures.  The  morning  Bocms  to  tMilong  to  study, 
business,  or  Bcrious  coiiversutions  witli  men  of  learn- 
ing and  figure;  not  that  I  exclude  an  ooatsioiml  hour 
at  a  toiUiie.  From  Bitting  down  to  dinner,  the  proper 
business  of  the  day  is  plcJLtiurc,  unless  real  business, 
which  must  never  he  postponed  for  pleasure,  happens 
accidentally  to  interfere.  In  good  company,  the 
pleasures  of  the  tabic  are  always  carried  lu  a  certain 
point  of  delicacy  and  gratification,  but  never  to  exceai 
and  riot,  Playa,  operas,  biUla,  euppers,  gay  conve> 
sationa  in  polite  and  cheerful  compani(!S,  properly 
cuncIuJe  the  evenings;  not  to  menlion  the  tender 
looks  that  you  may  direct,  and  the  eigliB  that  yon 
may  offer,  upon  these  several  oocaaons,  to  some  pro- 
pitioiis  or  unpropitiouB  female  deity;  whoc^e  character 
and  miinners  will  neither  disgrace  nor  corrupt  yours. 
This  is  llio  life  of  n  man  of  real  sense  and  pleasure; 
and  by  this  distribution  of  your  time,  and  choice  of 
your  pleaBures,  you  will  Itc  equally  qualified  for  the 
busy,  or  the  beau  mondo.  You  »ee  1  am  not  rigid, 
and  do  not  require  that  you  and  1  nhonld  Iw  of  the 
same  age.     What  I  say  to  you,  therefore,  should  have 
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the  more  weight,  aa  comiog  from  a  friend,  not  a 
father.  But,  low  compimy,  and  their  low  vices,  their 
indecent  riots,  and  profligacy,  I  never  will  bear,  nor 
forgive, 

I  hare  \aic\y  received  two  volumes  of  Treatises,  la 
Oerman  and  Latin,  from  HitwkinM,  with  your  unlere, 
under  your  own  hand,  to  take  aire  of  them  for  you, 
which  orders  I  Bhall  most  dutifully  and  punctually 
obey ;  and  they  wait  for  you  in  my  library,  together 
with  your  great  collection  of  rare  books,  which  your 
Mumrau  &eut  me  upon  removing  from  her  old  house. 

I  ho]>e  you  not  only  keep  up,  but  improve  in  your 
German,  for  it  will  be  of  great  use  to  you  when  yoi^ 
oome  into  businces,  and  the  more  no,  a&  you  will  be 
alnioBt  the  only  Snglishnian  who  either  can  apeak 
or  understand  it.  Pray  speak  it  constantly  to  all 
Qcrmans,  wherever  you  meet  them,  and  you  will  meet 
multitudes  uf  them  at  Paris.  Is  Italian  now  become 
easy  iiud  familiar  to  you?  Can  you  speuk  it  with  the 
same  fluency  that  you  can  speak  German  ?  You  can- 
not coDccire  what  an  advantage  it  will  give  you,  ia 
D^otiationfl,  to  possess  Italian,  German,  and  French, 
perfectly,  so  as  to  understand  all  the  force  and/nesse 
of  those  three  languages.  If  two  men  of  equal  talents 
nt^utiate  together,  he  who  best  underatands  the  Ian- 
guage  in  which  the  negotiation  is  carried  on,  will  in- 
&llibly  get  the  better  of  the  otiier.  The  nignilication 
and  force  of  one  single  word  is  often  of  gi-eat  conse- 
quence in  a  treaty,  and  even  in  a  letter. 

Kemcraber  the  Graces,  for  without  them  offnifatica 
i  va/ta.     Adieu. 
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I^tiibn,  Hay  17,  O.S.  17S0. 

Mt  dear  Friesd, 

YouB  appreaticeship  id  near  out,  and  you  are  soon 
to  set  up  fur  yourself;  that  approacliiog  moineot  is  a 
critical  one  for  you,  and  ua  auxioua  one  for  me.  A 
trailef^man  who  would  ?!ucce«d  in  his  way  must  begin 
by  cstablUhiug  a,  cluiracter  of  integrity  and  good  man- 
ners: without  the  former,  nobody  will  go  to  hia  ahop 
at  all ;  without  the  latter,  nobody  will  go  there  twice. 
Tiiis  rule  does  not  exclude  the  fair  arts  of  trade,  lie 
may  eell  his  goods  at  the  best  price  he  can  within  cer- 
tain bounds.  He  may  avail  himself  of  the  humour, 
the  whimH,  and  the  fantastical  tii-st€s  of  iiis  customera; 
but  what  he  warrants  to  be  gowl  must  be  really  so, 
what  he  seriously  asserts  must  be  true,  or  hia  first 
fraudulent  profits  will  soon  end  in  a  bankruptcy.  It 
is  the  same  in  higher  life,  and  in  the  great  business  of 
the  world,  A  man  who  docs  not  solidly  establiab 
and  really  dc»crvo  a  cbarueter  of  truth,  probity,  good 
manners,  and  good  morals,  at  his  tir^t  setting  out  in 
the  world,  may  impose  and  shine  like  a  meteor  for  a 
very  short  time,  but  will  very  soon  vanish,  and  be 
extinguished  with  contempt.  People  easily  pardou, 
in  young  men,  the  common  irregularities  of  the  senses ; 
but  they  do  not  forgive  the  least  yice  of  the  heart. 
The  heart  never  grows  better  by  age ;  I  fear  rather 
worse,  always  harder.  A  youug  liar  will  be  an  old 
one,  and  a  young  knave  will  only  be  a  greater  knave 
as  he  grows  older.  But  should  a  bad  youug  heart, 
accorapatiied  with  a  gooil  head,  (which,  by  the  way, 
very  seldom  is  the  case,)  really  reform  in  a  more  ad- 
ranced  age  from  a  consciousneas  of  its  folly,  as  well  as 
of  its  guilt,  such  a  conversion  would  only  be  thought 
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pradcnliul  aud  |)olitic»1,  but  never  sincere.  I  hope 
in  God,  and  I  verily  believe,  that  you  want  no  moral 
Yirtiie.  But  the  possession  of  all  the  moral  virtues, 
in  aetu  primo,  as  tlie  logiciana  will  it,  is  not  sufficient ; 
you  nitu^t  have  them  in  acfu  tfcundo  too :  nay,  that 
is  not  BufiBcient  neither;  you  must  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  them  also.  Your  character  in  the  irorld  must 
be  built  niKin  that  solid  foundation,  or  it  will  soon 
fell,  and  upon  your  head.  You  cannot,  theiTfore,  be 
loo  CJireful,  too  nice,  too  scrupulou3,  in  establishing 
ihia  character  at  first,  upon  which  your  whole  depends. 
Let  no  conversation,  no  example,  no  fashion,  no  bon 
jnot,  no  silly  desire  of  seeming  to  bo  above,  what  most 
knaves  and  many  fools  call  prejudices,  ever  tempt  you 
to  avow,  exciL^,  extenuate,  or  laugh  at  the  least  breach 
of  morality ;  but  show  upon  all  occasions,  aud  take 
all  occnsions  to  show,  a  deteetfttion  and  abhorrence  of 
it.  There,  though  young,  you  ouglit  to  be  strict ;  and 
there  only,  while  young,  it  becomes  you  to  be  strict 
and  eererc.  But  there  too,  spare  the  persons  while 
you  lasli  tlic  crimes.  All  this  relates,  as  you  easily 
judge,  to  the  vices  of  the  heart,  such  as  lying,  fraud, 
envy,  malice,  detractJon,  &c.  ]  and  I  do  not  extend  it 
to  the  little  frailties  of  youth,  flowing  from  high  spirits 
&nd  warm  blood.  It  would  ill  become  you,  at  your 
age,  to  declaim  against  thera,  and  sentenliously  censure 
a  gallantry,  an  accidental  excess  of  the  table,  a  fmlie, 
ftu  inadvertency  :  no,  keep  as  free  from  them  yourself 
as  you  can,  but  say  nothing  against  them  in  others. 
They  certainly  mend  by  time,  often  by  reason ;  and  a 
man's  worldly  character  is  not  afiected  by  them,  pro- 
vided it  be  pure  in  all  oilier  res[iect8. 
To  come  now  to  a  point  of  much  less,  but  yet  of 
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very  great  conseqaence,  at  your  first  setting  out.  Be 
extremely  upon  your  guard  against  vanity,  tlie  com- 
mon failing  of  inexperienced  youth;  but  particularly 
again»it  lliiit  kind  of  ^-uuity  tliat  dubu  a  man  a  ixix- 
comb;  li  clianifter  which,  once  acquired,  is  mgre  in- 
delible than  that  of  the  pricatliooii.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined  by  how  many  different  ways  vanity  defeats 
its  oirn  purposes.  One  man  decides  iieremjitonly 
upon  every  subject,  betrays  bis  ignorance  upon  many, 
and  shows  a  diagustlng  presumption  upun  the  rest. 
Another  dusircs  to  appear  successful  among  tbe  women ; 
he  hints  at  the  encouragement  he  bus  received  from 
tbose  of  tlic  most  diHtinguiHbed  rank  und  bcnuty,  and 
intimates  a  [Ntrlicular  uotiuectiou  with  some  one :  if  it 
is  true,  it  is  ungenerous;  if  false,  it  is  infamous:  but 
in  either  case  he  destroys  the  reputatiou  he  wants  to 
get.  ^me  fiattcr  their  vanity  by  little  extmnoons 
objects  whicli  have  not  tbe  least  relatiou  to  thcmgelves ; 
Bucb  as  being  descended  from,  relutetl  to,  or  utxjuainted 
with,  [)eople  of  distinguished  merit,  and  emiucutcliar- 
acters.  They  talk  perpetually  of  their  grandfather 
snch-a-one,  llieir  uncle  sucli-a-oue,  and  their  intimate 
friend  Mr.  auch-a-one,  with  whom,  possibly,  they  are 
hardly  acquainted.  But  admitting  it  all  to  be  as  they 
would  have  it,  what  then?  Have  they  the  more  merit 
for  these  accidents  ?  Certainly  not  On  tbe  contrary, 
their  taking  up  adventitious,  proves  their  want  of  in- 
trinsic merit ;  a  ricb  man  never  borrows.  Take  this 
rule  for  gnintcd,  tm  a  never-failing  one;  that  you  must 
never  seem  to  affect  the  cliaracter  iu  which  you  have 
a  mind  to  sbiiie.  &(odesty  is  the  only  sure  bait  when 
you  angle  for  praise.  The  affectation  of  courage  will 
nuike  even  a  brave  man  puss  only  for  a  bully  ;  as  th« 
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ition  of  wit  will  miike  a  man  of  piirts  pass  for 
a  ooxcomb.  By  this  modesty  1  do  not  meun  timidity 
and  awkwanl  bnshfulncss.  On  tlie  contrary,  be  in- 
wardly firm  and  steady,  know  your  own  value,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  act  upon  that  principle;  but  take 
great  aire  t<>  let  noljody  discover  that  you  do  know 
your  own  value.  Whatever  reiil  merit  you  have  other 
people  will  didoover ;  and  people  always  magnify  their 
own  discoveries,  ad  tliey  lesi^on  lliose  of  otlier«. 

For  GodV  guke,  revolve  nil  these  things  seriously  iu 
your  thoughta  before  you  launch  out  alone  into  the 
ocatn  of  Pnria.  Ket.-ollect  the  observations  that  you 
have  yourself  made  upon  mankind,  compare  and  con- 
nect thera  with  my  iustructinnB,  and  then  act  system- 
atically and  consequentially  from  them;  not  au  jour 
ia  Journee.  Lay  your  little  plan  now,  which  you  will 
hereAller  extend  and  improve  by  your  own  oljBerva- 
Ctone,  and  by  the  advice  of  ihoae  who  can  never  mean 
to  mialead  you ;  I  mean  Mr.  Harte  and  niyself 


London.  May  24. 0. 8.  I7S0. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 

I  RECEIVED  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  7th,  N.S., 
from  Naples,  to  which  place  I  find  yon  have  travelled 
classically,  critically,  and  <iavir(«(WO.  You  did  right, 
for  wlialever  is  worth  aceitig  at  all.  is  worth  seeing 
well,  and  belter  than  most  ]>eopIe  see  it.  It  is  a  [wor 
and  frivolous  excuse,  when  anything  curious  is  talked 
of  that  one  has  seen,  to  say.  Itav  «/,  but  really  I  did 
not  much  vi'ijul  it.  Why  did  tlicy  go  to  see  it,  if  they 
would  not  mind  it?— or  why  would  thoy  not  mind  it 
when  tliey  saw  it?    Now  you  are  at  Naples,  you  pass 
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part  of  your  (irae  there,  en  }u>nnfU  komme,  d<i  garbaio 
catalierc,  in  the  Court,  and  the  best  companies.  I  am 
told  that  strnngers  are  received  with  the  utmost  hos- 
pitality at  Prince que  lui  it  fait  bonne  ch^re,  el 

que  Madame  la  Princesse  domte  ch^re  eniih-e;  mau 
que  sa  chair  est  plus  que  kazard^e  <m  morlxJUe  m^ne  : 
which  in  plain  English  means,  thnt  sho  is  not  onlj 
tender,  but  rotten.  If  thi^  be  true,  as  I  am  ])retty 
Hure  it  is,  one  may  say  to  her  in  a  literal  eeti^fjuve^ 
numque  prodii,  ptihlicacura. 

Mr.  Ilarte  in  forms  me  that  you  arc  clothed  in  sumpt- 
aons  apparel :  a  youn;;  fellow  should  he  so,  especially 
Bbroa<l,  where  fine  clothca  are  so  generuUy  the  fashion. 
Next  to  their  being  fine,  they  should  be  well  made, 
and  worn  easily  ;  for  a  man  is  only  the  less  genteel 
for  a  fine  cout,  if  in  wearing  it  he  shows  a  regard  for 
it,  and  is  not  as  ensy  in  it  as  if  it  were  a  jdain  one. 

I  tliank  you  for  your  drawing,  which  I  am  impa- 
tient to  see,  and  which  I  shall  hang  up  in  a  new  gal- 
lery that  I  am  building  at  Clackheath,  und  v^ry  fond 
of;  but  I  am  still  mure  impatient  for  another  copy, 
which  I  wonder  I  have  not  yet  received — I  mean  the 
copy  of  your  countcuiincc.  I  believe,  were  that  a  whole 
length,  it  would  Httll  fall  a  good  deal  j^hort  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  drawing  after  Dom!nlchi[io,  whieh 
you  say  is  about  eight  feet  higli ;  and  I  take  you,  as 
well  as  myself,  to  be  of  the  family  of  the  Piccolomini. 
Mr.  Batliurst  tells  me  that  he  thinks  you  rather  taller 
than  I  am;  if  so,  you  may  very  i)0sdibly  get  ap  to 
five  feet  eight  inches,  which  I  would  compound  for, 
though  I  would  wish  you  five  feet  ton.  In  truth, 
wliat  do  I  not  wish  you  that  has  a  tendency  to  perfec- 
tion?   I  8»y  a  tendency  only,  for  absolute  perfection 
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not  in  iiunmn  nnfiire,  so  timt  it  would  be  idle  to 
ieb  it;  but  I  am  very  williug  to  com|X)uii(l  for  your 
coming  uejirer  to  perfection  iban  llio  geocrality  of 
your  cotemporaries :  witliont  a  complimeiit  to  you,  I 
think  you  bi<l  fair  fur  ihitt.  fifr.  Hivrtc  aflirms  (and, 
if  it  were  consistent  witli  iiis  cbnnu-ter,  would  I  be- 
lieve swear)  that  you  liave  no  vices  of  tiie  lieart ;  you 
Imve  undoubtedly  a  slock  both  of  tmcieut  aud  modern 
learning,  whicli,  I  will  venture  to  B&y,  noboily  of  yoor 
age  has,  and  which  ninst  now  daily  increase,  do  what 
you  will,  \yhat  then  do  you  want  towards  that  prac- 
tical degree  of  perfection  which  I  wish  you?  Nothing, 
but  the  knowledge,  the  turn,  and  the  manners  of  the 
world:  I  mean  the  6eau  montle.  The^  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  you  can  yet  bare  quite  right:  they  are  not 
given,  they  mu»t  be  learned.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to  acquire  them,  if  one  has 
a  mind  to  them ;  for  they  are  acquired  insensibly,  by 
keeping  good  company,  if  one  has  but  the  least  atten- 
tion to  their  cbaiaclers  and  manners.  Every  man 
beoomes,  to  a  certain  degree,  wliat  the  people  he  gen- 
crally  converses  with  are.  He  catclies  their  air,  their 
manneni,  and  even  their  way  of  ibinkiog.  If  he  ob- 
eerrea  with  attention  be  will  catch  them  soon,  but  if 
he  does  not^  be  will  at  long  run  contract  them  insen- 
sibly. I  know  nothing  in  the  world  but  poetry  that 
is  not  to  bo  acquired  by  application  and  care.  The 
sum  total  of  this  is  a  very  comfortable  one  for  you,  as 
it  plainly  aniounls  to  this,  in  your  favour — that  you 
now  want  nothing  but  what  even  your  plcasurce,  if 
they  arc  lil^rat  dncs,  will  teach  you.  I  congratulate 
both  you  and  myself,  upon  your  being  in  such  a  situ- 
ation, ibat,  excepting  your  exercises,  nothing  is  now 
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wanting  but  pleasures  to  complete  yoii.  Take  them, 
but  (fis  I  am  Biire  you  will)  with  people  of  the  I'lret 
fashion,  whei-ever  you  are,  and  the  burliness  is  done; 
your  exercises  at  Paris,  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
attend  to,  will  supple  and  fashion  your  budy  ;  nud  the 
company  you  will  keep  thL're  will,  with  iionio  degree 
of  observation  on  your  jiart,  soon  give  you  their  air, 
address,  manners — in  short,  /«  l«n  de  la  6onwt 
pagnU.  Let  not  those  consiilerations,  however,  make' 
you  vain — they  are  only  between  you  and  me;  but  as 
they  are  very  comfortable  ones,  they  may  justly  give 
you  a  manly  assurance,  a  firmness,  a  steadiness,  with- 
out which  a  man  can  neither  be  well  bred,  or  in  any 
light  appear  to  advantage, or  reidly  what  ho  is.  They 
mayju-stly  remove  alt  timidity,  awkward  ba^hfulness, 
low  diffidence  of  one's  eclf,  and  mean  abject  complai- 
sance to  every  or  any  body's  opinion.  I^a  Bruy&re 
says,  very  truly,  on  ne  raw/  darts  cc  monde,  <pie  ce  que 
ton  veui  vaioir :  it  i»  a  right  principle  to  proceed  upon 
in  the  world,  taking  care  only  to  guard  agnin&t  the 
ap[)earance8  and  outward  KympLoniH  of  vanity.  Your 
whole  then,  you  see,  turna  ufnin  the  company  you 
keep  for  the  future.  I  have  laid  you  in  variety  of  the 
best  at  Paris,  whnre,  at  your  arrival,  yon  will  find  a 
cargo  of  letterfl,  to  very  different  sorts  of  {Kople, 
as  beaux  esprii»,  savants,  et  MUa  damn.  These,  IT 
you  will  frequent,  them,  will  form  you,  not  only  by 
their  examples!,  but  by  their  advice  aud  admonitionSj 
in  private,  ua  I  have  desired  tJicm  to  do;  and  con 
quently  add  to  what  you  have,  the  only  one  thing 
DOW  needful. 

Pray  tell  me  what  Italian  books  you  have  read, 
and  whether  thai  language  is  now  become  familiar  to 
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rou.  Keatl  Arinflto  and  Tasso  thorougli,  and  then  you 
will  bzLve  read  ull  the  IlJiliaii  |X)L>tt^,  wlio,  in  in^  o{un- 
ion,  are  worth  reading.  In  all  events,  when  you  get 
to  Paris,  take  a  good  Italian  mnster  to  read  Italian 
with  you  thrre  times  n-wcek;  not  only  lo  keep  what 
ynu  have  already,  which  you  would  otherwise  forget, 
but  ntm  to  perfect  you  iu  the  rest.  It  ia  a  great 
pIcaBure,  as  well  as  a  great  advaiitago  to  be  able  to 
apeak  to  people  of  all  nations,  and  well  In  their  own 
langaage.  Aim  at  porfcTtion  iu  everything,  though 
in  inoet  things  it  is  unutt-ninahlo;  however,  they  wlio 
aim  at  it,  and  persevere,  vrill  come  much  nearer  it, 
than  those  wliose  laziness  and  des[K>ndeucy  make 
tlieni  give  it  up  aa  unatlainahle.  Magnia  tameii  rz- 
fidit  ausi$  is  a  degree  of  pruisu  which  will  always 
attend  a  nohlo  and  shining  temerity,  and  a  much 
better  sign  in  a  young  follow,  than  scrpcre  humi,  lulm 
uiminm  timidxtsqtve  proceUw.  For  men,  aa  well  as 
women, 

Bom  lo  bo  coil  I  rou  I'd, 

Stoop  to  Uie  forward  and  the  bold. 

A  raan  who  sets  out  in  the  world  with  real  timidity 
and  diffidence,  has  not  an  equal  chance  in  it ;  he  will 
be  dir-courugcd,  put  by,  or  trampled  upon.  But,  to 
succeed,  a  man,  especially  a  young  one,  should  have 
inwanl  lirmacsa,  steadiness,  and  intrepidity  ;  with  ex- 
terior mmlesty,  and  stccmlng  diffidence.  He  must 
modestly,  but  resolutely,  assert  his  owu  rights  and 
privU^es.  SuavUer  in  ntodo,  but  forlUer  in  re.  Ho 
should  have  an  apparent  frankness,  and  openness,  hut 
with  inward  caution  and  closenesg.  All  these  things 
will  como  to  you  by  frequenting  and  observing  good 
company.     And  by  good  company,  I  mean  that  sort 
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of  company,  which  is  called  goo<]  corapaay  by  every 
body  of  that  place.  When  all  ihia  is  over,  we  shall 
meet ;  and  thea  we  will  talk  over,  IHe  A  t^ie,  the 
various  Utile  fiiiishiDg strokes,  which  convergutiou  and 
aoqvininUticc  occaAionally  aiiggest,  and  which  cannot 
be  methoilicdlly  wriltcii. 

Tell  Mr.  Harte  that  I  liave  received  his  two  letters 
of  the  2d  and  8th,  N.S.,  which,  as  soon  as  I  hare 
received  a  third,  I  will  answer.  Adieu,  my  dear  I  I 
find  you  will  do. 

London,  June  0,  O.  6.  1700. 

My  dear  Friekd, 

I  HAVE  received  your  picture,  which  I  have  long 
waited  for  with  impatience ;  I  wanted  to  see  your 
countenance,  from  whence  I  am  very  apt,  as  I  believe 
moet  people  arc,  Co  form  some  general  opinion  of  the 
mind.  If  the  painter  liaa  taken  you,  as  well  as  he  hn» 
doue  Mr.  Harle,  (for  his  picture  is  by  far  the  tuostiike 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life,)  1  draw  good  conclusions  from 
your  couulennnce,  which  has  both  spirit  Aud^nease  in 
it.  In  bulk  you  are  pretty  well  increased  since  I  saw 
you;  if  your  height  is  not  increased  in  proportion,  I 
desire  Lliiit  you  will  make  haste  to  complete  it.  Seri- 
ously, I  believe  that  your  exercises  at  Paris  will  maki 
you  shout  up  to  a  gooti  size ;  your  leg»,  by  all  accounUi, 
seem  (o  promise  it.  Dancing  excepted*  the  wholesomi 
part  is  the  best  part  of  those  academical  exercises.! 
Jia  digraiuent  leur  homme.  A  propos  of  exercises ;  I 
have  prepared  ercrytliiug  for  your  reception  at  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Gui!;rini^re'0,  and  your  room,  t&c.  will  be 
ready  at  your  arrival.  I  am  sure  you  must  bo  sensi-^ 
ble  how  much  beltfir  it  will  be  for  you  to  be  int 
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in  the  Academy,  for  the  first  six  or  seven  nionths  at 
lottstr  tlmu  to  bu  en  hdiel  ffarnt,  at  some  iIlsULtice  froai 
itt  and  obliged  to  go  to  it  every  morning,  let  ibe 
weHtlier  be  what  it  will,  not  to  mcatton  the  lose  of 
time  too;  b<!flidcs,  by  living  and  boarding  in  the 
Academy,  you  wit)  make  an  acquaiiitaiiee  wiUi  half 
the  youug  fellows  of  fashiou  at  Paris;  and  iu  a  very 
little  while  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  tbem  in  all 
French  companies ;  an  advantage  that  has  never  yet 
happened  to  any  one  Englishman  that  1  have  known. 
I  am  sure  you  do  not  supjKiM:  that  the  difference  of 
the  expentte,  which  is  but  a  trifle,  iias  any  weiglil  with 
roe  in  this  resolution.  You  have  the  Frencli  language 
W  perfectly,  and  you  will  acquire  the  French  lournure 
80  soon,  that  I  do  not  know  anybody  likely  to  pass  his 
time  BO  well  at  Paris  as  yourself.  Our  yonng  country- 
men have  generally  too  little  French,  and  too  bad  ad- 
dress, either  to  present  themselves,  or  be  well  received 
in  the  best  French  companies ;  and,  iis  a  proof  of  it, 
there  is  no  one  instance  of  an  Englishman's  having 
ever  been  suspected  of  a  gallantry  with  a  French 
voman  of  condition,  though  every  French  woman  of 
condition  is  more  than  suspected  of  having  a  gal- 
lantry. But  they  take  up  with  the  disgraceful  and 
dangerous  commeroe  of  prostitutes,  actresses,  dancing- 
women,  and  that  sort  of  trash ;  though,  if  Chey  had 
common  a<ldre8s,  better  nchievements  would  be  ex- 
tremely easy.  Un  arrangemetU,  which  is  in  pltun 
English  a  gallantry,  is,  at  Paris,  as  necessary  a  part 
of  a  woman  of  fashion's  establishment,  as  her  liouse, 
table,  coach,  i&c  A  young  fellow  must  therefore  be  a 
tery  awkward  one,  to  be  reduced  to,  or  of  a  very  slu- 
gular  taste,  to  prefer  drabs  and  danger  to  a  oommeroe 
Veu  II.  » 
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(in  the  ooiiree  of  the  world  not  disgracefiil)  with  a 
woman  of  health,  education,  and  rank.  Notliingaiiiks 
a  young  man  into  low  company,  both  of  women  and 
men,  80  surely  as  timidity,  and  difiidence  of  hin»el( 
If  he  thinks  that  lie  shall  not,  lie  may  de|>cnd  upoi 
it,  he  will  not  ploasft.  But  with  proper  enrleavoura  to^ 
please,  and  a  degree  of  peranasion  that  he  sliall,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  he  will.  How  many  people  d< 
one  meet  with  everywhere,  who  with  very  moderate 
pai-t8,  and  very  little  knowledge,  push  themselves 
pretty  far,  singly  by  being  sanguine,  enterprising,  and 
persevering?  They  will  tuko  no  denial  from  man 
or  woniarj ;  dilTicuUics  do  not  discourage  them;  re- 
pulst'd  twice  or  thrice,  they  rally,  tliey  cliargo  again, 
and  nine  times  in  ten  prevail  at  last.  The  same 
means  will  much  sooner,  and  more  certainly,  attain 
the  same  ends,  with  your  parts  and  knowledge.  You 
have  u  fund  to  be  sanguine  u[ion,  and  good  forces  to 
rally.  In  busincee  (talcnU  suppotfcd)  nothing  is  more 
effectual,  or  8uccei)sfu[,  than  a  good,  tlioiigb  concealed, 
opinion  of  one's  eelf,  a  firm  resolution,  and  an  uu- 
wearied  perseverance.  None  but  madmen  attempt, 
impossibilities ;  and  whatever  is  pc^ibte,  is  one  waj 
or  anotlier  to  be  brought  almut.  If  one  method  fails, 
try  another,  and  suit  your  mctbo<l8  to  the  characters 
you  have  to  do  with. 

At  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  Oordiual 
Mazariu,  and  Don  Louis  de  Haro  concluded,  data 
FIsle  d€»  Favtam,  the  latter  carried  some  very  im- 
portant points  by  bis  constant  and  cool  perseverance, ,| 
The  Cardinal  had  all  the  Itnlinn  vivacity  and  impa- 
tience; Don  Louis  utl  the  Simnish  phlegm  and  tena- 
oioosnesB.    The  point  which  the  Cardinal  had  most  at 
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bcftrt  was,  to  hinder  Uie  rc-establtshmcut  of  tho  l*nno« 
of  Coii()&,  h'm  iinpliicfiblc  ciiciiiv  ;  liut  he  wan  ui  tiiulo 
to  conclude,  aad  imptiLieDl  to  return  lo  Court ;  wlicre 
ftbeence  is  lUwars  dangerous.     Don  XiOUts  obsvrveil 
ihifl,  and  never  failed  al  every  amfercniv  to  liriiig  tlio 
affiiir  of  the  Prince  of  Coud^  ujjou  the  /a;»iji.     Tiro 
Cardinal  for  some  lime  refused  even  to  treat  upon  U| 
Dun  LouiB,  with  tlie  same  tang  /roid  us  rnriMlaiil.1/ 
perh'ititei),  till  he  at  !aat  prevailed  ;  contrnry  in  lliii  in- 
tentions and  the  interest  both  o(  the  Cardiiitil  and  of 
his  CourL*    Sense  muBt  dislinguifih  hetwix-n  wlint  In 
impoesible,  and  what  is  only  diflicntt;  and  Kpirll.  and 
perdevcrance  will  get  the  better  of  the  latter.     Kvory 
man  ia  to  be  had  one  way  or  another,  and  every  wonmn 
almost  any  way.     1  must  not  omit  une  thing,  whieh 
U  previously  necessary  to  this,  and  indeed  lo  every- 
thing  else;  which  \a  attention,  a  ficiibility  of  atten- 
tion ;  never  to  be  wholly  engroawd   by  any  |>fmt  or 
future  object,  but  ia8taiitly  directed  to  the  preMul 
one,  be  it  what  it  will.     An  absent  inan  can  malceljut 
few  observation*;  and  [bo*e  will  be  dixjoiniefl  and  im- 
perfect ones,  as  half  the  circnnwtanc€»  munt  neciMarily 
eicape  him.     He  can  paraoe  noUiing  auadily,  htemmo 
his  abseneei  make  faun  Ime  biii  way,    Tbey  mn  way 
disagreeable,  and  hardlj  to  be  tolerated  in  old  ngfii 
bat  in  yoatb,  they  cannot  be  forpna.    If  yon  And 
tlut  yott  ban  cli*  lease  tendency  to  tHnn,  fftmy  wiHcli 
yoaraeir  rery  eveftUy,  sad  /mi  aMy  ||ireteftt  th&m 
now ;  bat  if  yo«  kt  ifcssa  gPW  into  a  hmbitr  yoa  irill 
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find  it  very  difficult  to  cure  them  hereafter;  and  a 
worse  distemper  I  do  not  know. 

I  heard  with  great  eHtisfuction  the  other  day,  from 
one  who  has  been  lately  at  Kome,  that  nobody  was 
better  received  in  Uie  best  companies  than  yourself. 
The  same  thing,  I  dare  say,  will  happen  to  you 
at  Paris;  where  they  are  particularly  kind  to  all 
strangers,  who  will  he  dvil  to  them,  and  show  a  de- 
sire of  pleiising.  But  they  must  be  flatterwl  a  little, 
not  only  by  words,  but  by  a  seeming  prcfei-enco  given 
to  their  country,  their  mauncrs,  and  their  customs; 
which  is  but  a  very  small  price  to  {my  for  a  very  good 
reception.  Were  I  in  Africa,  I  would  pay  it  to  a  uegro 
for  hia  good-will.    Adieu. 


Loadon.  J«nc  1 1.  0.  &  ITSa 

My  dear  Friexd, 

The  President  Montesquieu  (whom  you  will  be  ac- 
quainLcil  with  at  Paris)  ailcr  having  laid  down,  in  his 
book  de  CEsprit  des  Loix,  tlie  uature  and  principles 
of  the  three  difToreut  kiuds  of  government,  viz.  the 
dcmocratical,  the  monarchical,  and  the  despotic,  treats 
of  the  education  necessary  for  each  respective  form. 
His  chapter  upon  the  education  proper  for  tlic  mo- 
narchical I  thought  worth  transcribing,  and  sending  to 
you.  You  will  observe  tliat  the  monarchy  which  he 
has  in  his  eye  is  France* 

•  •***•• 

Tliough  our  government  differs  considerably  from 
the  French,  inasmuch  as  we  have  lixed  laws,  and  con- 

*  Lord  Cheatorfield  here  iranecribes  the  aecond  chapter  or  the  fourlli 
book  of  tli«  £tprit  da  Loix.  Il  uppeara  ne«illeai  to  npriol  m  loBg  a 
fW^fi  IVoin  ao  popal^  and  weJl-kaoirn  a  work. 
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«tilu(.ional  hnrriers,  for  the  security  ot  our  liberliea 
iin<]  properLit]«;  yel  tlie  President's  observations  liold 
pretty  near  as  true  in  England,  as  in  France.  Though 
Monarcliief  may  difler  a  good  deal.  Kings  differ  rery 
little.  Those  who  are  absolute  desire  to  continue  so, 
and  those  who  arc  not,  endeavour  to  become  so ;  hence, 
the  same  maxims  and  mauners  almost  in  all  Courts; 
voluptuousness  and  profusion  encouraged,  the  one  to 
nnk  the  people  into  indolence,  the  other  into  poverty, 
consequently  into  dejMindcnoy.  The  Court  is  called 
the  world  here, as  well  as  at  Paris;  and  nothing  more 
is  meant,  by  saying  that  a  man  knows  the  world,  than 
that  he  knows  Courts.  In  all  Courts  you  must  ex- 
[K't't  to  meet  with  connections  without  friendship, 
onniilics  without  hatred,  honour  without  virtue,  up- 
j>earauce8  saved,  and  realities  sacrifioed ;  good  man- 
ners, with  had  morals;  and  all  vice  and  virtue  bo 
disguit^ed,  that  whoever  has  only  reasoned  upon  botli, 
would  know  neither,  when  he  first  met  tliera  at  Court. 
It  is  well  that  you  should  know  the  map  of  that  coun- 
try, that  when  you  come  to  travel  in  it,  you  may  do  it 
with  greater  safety. 

From  al!  this,  you  will  of  yourself  draw  this  obvi- 
ous conclusion,  That  you  are  in  truth  but  now  going 
to  the  great  and  important  school,  the  world ;  to  which 
Westminster  and  Leipsig  were  only  the  little  prepara- 
tory schools,  as  Mary-!e-boue,  "Windsor,  Ac,  are  to 
them.  What  you  have  already  acquired,  will  only 
place  you  in  the  second  form  of  this  new  scliool  instead 
of  the  6nit.  But  if  you  intend,  as  I  suppose  you  do, 
to  get  int<o  the  shell,  you  have  very  different  things  to 
learn  from  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  which  require  much 
more  sagacity  and  attention,  than  those  two  dead  lau- 
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gua^cs;  tlie  language  of  pure  and  simple  uaturc,  the 
Uttguiigu  of  iinlurc  vnrioiisly  iiiodificd,  atid  corrupted 
by  pntwionR,  prejiidic«8,  and  habils:  the  langtiBge  of 
simulution,  Bud  disFiiinulftttoD ;  very  hard,  but  very 
neceeaary  to  decypher.  Homer  has  not  half  so  many, 
nor  80  difiicult  dialects,  as  the  great  book  of  the  Echool 
you  arc  now  going  to.  Observe  therefore  progressively 
and  with  the  greatest  attention,  what  the  best  sctiolan 
in  tlie  form  immediately  above  you  do^  and  so  on^  Ull 
you  get  into  the  shell  yourself.    Adieu. 

Pray  tell  Mr.  Hnrte  that  I  have  received  his  lettw 
of  the  27th  May,  K.  8.,  and  that  I  advise  liim  never 
to  take  the  English  news-writers  literally,  who  never 
yet  inwirted  any  one  thing  quite  righL  I  have  both 
his  patent  and  his  Mandamus,*  in  botli  which  ho  a 
Walter,  let  the  newspapers  call  him  what  they  please. 


London,  Jalj  9.  O.  &  1790. 

My  dear  Fbtend, 

I  BHouLD  not  deserve  that  appellation  in  return  from 
yon,  if  I  difl  not  freely  and  explicitly  inform  you  of 
every  corrigible  defect,  whicli  I  may  either  hear  of, 
suspect,  or  at  any  timo  discover  in  you.  Those  who 
in  iJic  common  course  of  the  world  will  ca\\  themaelves 
your  friundtt;  or  whom,  according  to  the  common  no- 
tions of  frieudship,  you  may  possibly  think  such»  will 
never  tell  you  of  your  faults,  still  less  of  your  weak- 
Deases.     But  on  the  contrary,  more  desirous  to  make 

*  As  PivbttnduT  at  Wlctdnor;  mn  sppointtDeDL  vhich  Loid  Chea*] 
larflsid  bntl  at  this  time,  ont  vilbout  tlifficolty,  obuinnl  (oi  Mr.  UatM^I 
—8m  tn  tlM  Miwffllanmtu  Corrapoodence  hU  lett«  to  Mr.  Da;n>1lt 
of  April  27, 17&0. 
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you  tlieir  frieml,  than  to  prove  themselves  yours,  they 
will  fliiUer  both,  aud,  in  truth,  uot  be  sorry  for  either. 
Interiorly,  most  people  eujoy  the  iaferiority  of  their 
best  frieuds.  The  useful  and  esseiititi]  part  of  friend- 
ship,  to  you,  is  reserved  singly  for  Mr.  Harte  and 
myself;  our  rclntions  to  you  stand  pure,  and  unsus- 
pected of  all  private  viens.  Id  whatever  we  say  to 
you,  we  can  have  no  interest  but  youra  We  can  have 
no  competition,  no  jealousy,  no  secret  envy  or  ma- 
lignity. We  are  therefore  authorised  to  represent, 
advise,  and  rcmoustrntc ;  and  your  reason  must  tell 
you  that  you  ought  to  attend  to,  and  believe  us. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  there  is  still  a  consid- 
erable hitch  or  hobble  in  your  enunciation ;  and  that 
when  yon  speak  fast,  you  Bometimea  speak  unintelligi- 
bly. I  have  formerly  and  frequently  laid  my  tlioughts 
before  you  so  fully  upou  this  subject,  that  I  can  say 
nothing  new  upon  it  now.  I  must  therefore  ouly  re- 
peat, that  your  whole  depends  upon  iL  Your  trade 
ie  to  spcuk  well  both  in  public  and  in  private.  The 
maimer  of  your  speaking  is  full  as  imix>rUint  as  the 
matter,  as  more  |)eople  liave  ears  to  be  tickled,  than 
understandings  to  judge.  Be  your  productions  ever 
eo  good,  they  will  be  of  no  use,  if  you  stifle  and 
strangle  tliem  in  their  birth.  The  bestcomposltions  of 
Corelli,*  if  ill  executed,  and  played  out  of  tune,  in- 
stead of  touching,  as  tlicy  do  when  well  performed, 

■  A  ctlcbmied  compooer  «u<!l  vtoIin-jiUyw,  who  was  horn  In  1653, 
ud  died  in  171.1.  A<!COTding  Xa  M.  Fnj-ollc,  "  Ie  Mrtctttn;  dft  OoMU 
*'6uit  doux,  ninimblc,  ci  tout-&-fait  conlbrme  lu  ntjrle  dc  da  miuique. 
"Un  Jour  qu'il  jouait  du  violon  dans  une  M»einbl6«  Dombrauw  il 
"a'ftlicryut  que  chacun  m  mettnit  il  cauMr.  II  pom  doucetDcnl  ton 
"  viuUid  ltd  inili«u  du  nion,  disant  qu'il  craignait  d'interrompre  la 
"  coDVcnAlioD.    Co  fut  uaa  Io(on  poor !«  auditeon." 
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would  only  excite  the  indignation  of  the  hearers,  when 
murdered  by  an  un.skilful  perfoi-mer.  Bat  to  murder 
your  own  productions,  and  that  coram  populo,  is  a 
Medean  cruelty,  wlucb  Horace  al>goIutely  forhids.  Re- 
member  of  what  im])orlance  Demoatheueci,  and  one  of 
the  Gracchi,  thought  ettuneieUion ;  rond  what  «tr«s' 
CScero,  and  Qiiintilian  hiy  ujwn  it;  even  the  herb- 
women  at  Alliens  were  correct  judged  of  it.  Oratory 
with  all  its  graces,  that  of  enunciation  in  fjartJcular, 
is  full  as  necessary  in  our  govermuent,  jls  it  ever  was 
in  Greece  or  Rome.  No  man  can  make  a  fortune  or 
a  figure  in  this  country,  without  speaking,  and  speak- 
ing well,  in  public.  If  you  will  pei-suadc,  you  must 
first  plense ;  and  if  you  will  please,  yon  must  tune  your 
voice  to  harmony,  you  must  articulate  evei^  syllable 
distinctly.your  emphases  and  cadences  must  be  strongly 
and  properly  marked ;  and  the  whole  tngcther  must  be 
graceful  and  engaging;  if  you  do  not  speak  in  that 
manner,  you  had  much  better  not  speak  at  all.  All 
the  learning  you  have,  or  ever  can  have,  is  not  worth 
one  groat  without  it.  It  may  be  a  comfort,  and  aa< 
amusement  to  you  in  your  closet,  but  can  be  of  no  use , 
to  you  in  the  world.  I^et  me  conjure  yon  therefor^ 
to  make  this  your  only  object,  till  you  have  absolutely 
conquered  it,  for  that  is  in  your  power;  think  of  noth- 
ing elite,  read  and  speak  for  nuthiiig  else.  Head  aloud^ 
though  utoue,  and  read  urticuliilely  and  distinclly,  as 
if  you  were  reading  in  public,  and  on  the  most  impor- 
tant occasion.  Recite  pieces  of  eloquence,  declaim 
aoenes  of  tragedies  to  Kf  r.  Harte,  as  if  he  were  a  nu- 
merooB  audience.  If  there  is  any  particular  consonant 
which  you  have  u  difficulty  in  articulating,  h-h  1  think 
you  hud  with  the  £,  utter  it  millions  and  millioua  of 
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times,  till  you  have  uttered  it  right.  Never  speak 
quick,  till  you  hnve  fir»L  learned  to  dpeak  well.  Id 
short,  liiy  a«ide  every  book  and  every  thought,  that 
does  not  directly  tend  to  this  great  objecti  absolutely 
decisive  of  your  future  fortune  and  figure. 

The  next  thing  necessary  in  your  destinatioOr  is, 
writing  correctly,  elegantly,  aud  id  a  good  hand  too; 
in  which  three  jMirticulars,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  that 
you  hitherto  fail.  Your  hand-writing  is  a  very  bad 
one,  and  would  make  a  scurvy  figure  in  an  office-book 
of  letters,  or  even  in  a  lady's  pocket-book.  But  that 
fault  is  ensily  cured  by  care,  since  every  rann  who  has 
Uic>  use  of  his  eyee  and  of  his  right  hand 

As  to  the  correctness  and  elegancy  of  your  writing, 
Htlcnlion  to  grammar  docs  the  one,  and  to  the  best 
authors  the  other.  In  your  letter  to  mo  of  the  27tb 
June,  N.  8.,  you  omitted  the  date  of  the  place,  so  that 
I  only  coujectured  from  the  oonteuLs  that  you  were  at 
Rome. 

Thus  I  have,  with  the  truth  and  freedom  of  the 
tenderest  affection,  told  you  all  your  defect]><,  at  least 
all  that  I  know  or  have  heard  of.  Thank  God  they 
are  all  very  curable,  they  must  be  cured,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  cure  them.  That  once  done,  uothnig 
remains  for  you  to  acquire,  or  for  me  to  wiali,  but  tho 
turn,  the  mtinners,  the  address,  and  the  Graces  of  the 
[xjlite  world  ;  which  experience,  observation,  and  good 
company  will  insensibly  give  you.  Few  people  at 
your  age  have  read,  seen,  and  known  so  much  as  you 
have,  and  consequently  few  are  so  near  as  yourself  to 
what  I  call  perfection,  by  whieh  I  only  mean,  being 
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very  near  ae  well  as  tlie  best.  Far,  therefore,  from 
being  iliscouragcd  by  what  you  t-tiU  want,  what  you 
already  have  should  encourage  you  to  attempt,  and 
convince  yon  that  by  attempting  you  wiil  inevitably 
obtain  U.  The  difficulties  wh  ieli  you  have  surmounted 
were  much  greater  than  any  you  have  now  to  encoun- 
ter. Till  very  lately  your  way  has  been  only  through 
thorns  and  briars ;  the  few  that  now  remain  are  mixed 
witti  roses.  Pleasure  is  now  the  principal  remaining 
part  of  your  eduoatiou.  It  will  soflcn  and  {K>lish  your 
manners ;  it  will  make  you  pursue  and  at  last  overtake 
the  Graces.  Pleasure  is  necessarily  reciprocal ;  uo  one 
feels  who  docs  not  at  the  same  time  give  it.  To  be 
pleased,  one  must  ]>lease.  What  pleases  you  in  others, 
will  in  general  please  them  in  you.  Paris  is  indis- 
putably the  seat  of  the  Graces ;  tliey  will  even  court 
you,  if  you  are  not  too  coy.  Frequent  and  observe 
the  best  companies  there,  and  you  will  soon  be  natural- 
ized among  them ;  you  will  soon  find  how  porticularly 
attentive  they  are  to  the  correctness  and  elegancy  of 
their  language,  and  to  the  graces  of  their  enunciation ; 
they  would  even  call  the  understanding  of  a  man  in 
question,  who  should  neglect,  or  not  know  the  infinite 
advantages  arising  from  them.  Narrer,  rSciter^  d^- 
clamer  bicn^  are  serious  studies  among  them,  and  well 
deserve  to  be  so  everywhere.  The  conversations,  even 
among  the  women,  frequently  turn  upon  the  elegancies, 
and  minutest  delicacies  of  the  French  language.  An 
en^oucmenty  a  gallant  turn  prevails  in  nil  their  com- 
panies, to  women,  with  whom  they  neither  are,  nor 
pretend  to  bo,  in  love;  but  should  you  (ae  may  very 
possibly  happen)  fall  really  in  love  there,  witli  some^ 
woman  of  fashion  and  sense,  (for  I  do  not  supi 
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roil  capable  of  falling  in  love  with  a  strumpet)  and 
that  your  rival,  witliout  half  your  parts  or  knowledge, 
should  get  the  better  of  you,  raerely  by  dint  of  man- 
ners, enjouemeni,  badinage,  &c.,  how  would  you  regret 
not  having  fiuiTieiently  attended  to  those  aeooniplish- 
monts  which  you  despised  as  superficial  and  trifling, 
but  which  you  would  then  find  of  real  consequence  in 
the  couree  of  the  world  I  And  men,  as  well  as  women, 
are  taken  by  these  external  graces.  Shut  up  your 
books  then  now  as  a  busiucHS,  and  open  them  only  aa 
a  pleasure:  liut  let  the  great  book  of  the  world  tie 
your  serious  atudy ;  read  it  over  and  over,  get  it  by 
heart,  adopt  iU  «tyle,  and  make  it  your  own. 

When  I  cast  up  your  account  as  it  now  stands,  I 
rejoice  to  see  the  balance  so  much  in  your  favour ; 
find  tliat  the  items  per  cxynlra  are  so  few,  and  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  may  be  very  easily  cancelled.  By 
vray  of  debtor  and  creditor,  it  stands  thus : 


Creditor.  By  French. 
German. 
Itjtlian. 
Latin. 
Greek. 
Logic. 
Ethics. 
History. 
/  Naturie. 
Jus- J  Gentium. 
(  Publicum. 


Debtor.  To  English. 
Enunciation. 
Manners. 


TliU,  my  dear  friend,  is  a  very  true  account,  and  a 
^ery  encouraging  one  for  you.    A  man  who  owea  so 
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little,  cim  dear  it  off  in  a  very  little  time,  and  if  he 
is  a  prudent  man  will ;  irhtrcus  a  mun,  n-liu  by  long 
Diligence  owm  a  great  deal,  despairs  of  ever  bmng 
able  to  pay ;  and  tlierefore  never  looks  into  his  ac- 
counts at  all. 

WliCD  you  go  to  Genoa,  pray  observe  carefully  all 
the  enzirom  of  it,  and  view  tliem  with  somebody  who 
can  tell  yoa  all  the  situatLODS  and  operations  of  the 
Austrian  army,  during  thai  famous  meg«,  if  it  deserves 
to  be  called  uiie;*  for  in  reality  llie  town  never  wujj 
besi^ed,  nor  had  the  Austriaiis  any  one  thing  neces- 
sary for  a  siege.  If  Marquis  Centurioni,  who  waa 
last  winter  in  England,  should  happen  to  be  tliere,  go 
to  him  with  my  compliments,  and  he  will  show  you 
all  imaginable  civiUtieB. 

I  could  have  sent  you  some  letters  to  Florence,  but 
that  I  knew  Mr.  Munnf  would  be  of  more  use  to  you 
than  all  of  them.  Pray  make  him  my  compHmcnts. 
Cultivaleyourllalian,  wilt le  you  are  at  FlorenL-e,  where 
it  is  s|}oken  in  its  utmost  purity,  but  ill- pronounced. 

Pray  save  me  the  seed  of  some  of  Uie  best  melons 
you  eat,  and  put  it  up  dry  in  paper.  You  nc«d  not 
send  it  mc  ;  but  Mr.  Ilurte  will  bring  it  in  his  pocket 
when  be  comes  over.  I  should  likewise  be  gtad  of 
some  cuttings  of  the  best  figs,  et;[x^ciaily  i7  Fico  ffmiile, 
and  (he  Maltese;  but  as  this  'm  not  the  season  for  tlicm, 
Mr.  Mann  will,  I  dare  say,  undertake  that  commission, 
and  send  them  to  me  at  the  proper  time  by  Ijeghorn. 
Adieu.    Endeavour  to  please  others,  and  divert  you> 

*  la  1747.  It  wu,  at  Lord  Cliwterfteld  tm\j  IniioMte*,  \*m  ft  littQ 
than  ■  blocbtdo. 

t  Ur^  afterwirdt  Sir  Hontc«,  Mann.  Dnrlng  alwrs  forl>--flv«  yean 
(from  1740  till  hb  dMth  in  178$)  bo  eonHmiM  tho  l!riii>h  Rnvojr  K 
Flurcnc*!,  aoJ  unrlf  u  loog,  tho  oorrcftpowlctit  of  Walpolc. 
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self  as  much  as  ever  you  can,  en  honnete  et  galani 

P.  8.— I  send  you  the  enclosed  to  deliver  to  Lord 
Rocliford,*  upon  your  arrival  at  Turin, 


Loniloti,  August  6,  O.  S.  17flO. 
DEAR  FRFEIfD, 

tSixcE  your  letter  from  Sienna,  wliicli  gave  me  a 
very  imj^erfect  account  lioth  of  your  illness  and  your 
>very,  I  have  not  received  one  word  either  from 

'you  or  Mr.  Ilnrte.  I  impute  this  to  the  cnrelessneas 
of  the  post  singly ;  and  the  great  distance  between  ns, 
at  present,  exposes  our  letters  to  those  accidents.  But 
when  you  come  lo  Paris,  from  whence  the  letters  arrive 
here  very  regularly,  I  shall  insist  upon  your  writing 
to  mc  tionstnntly  once  a  week  ;  and  that  npon  the  same 
day,  for  instance,  every  Thursday,  that  I  muy  know 
by  what  mail  to  expect  your  letter.  I  uhall  also 
require  you  to  be  more  minute  in  your  account  of 
yourself  than  you  have  hitlierto  been,  or  than  I  have 
required ;  because  of  the  informations  whicli  I  have 
rci'eived  from  time  to  time  from  Mr.  Harte.  At  Paris 
you  will  be  out  of  your  time,  aud  must  set  up  for 
yourself:  it  is  then  that  I  shall  be  very  solicitous  to 
know  how  you  carry  on  your  business.     While  Mr. 

^iliirte  was  your  partner,  the  care  was  his  share,  and 
le  proiit  yours.  But  at  Paris,  if  you  will  have  the 
latter,  you  must  take  the  former  along  with  it.  It 
will  be  quite  a  new  world  to  you,  very  diOerent  from 

•  WfllUm  Henry,  foiirUt  Earl  of  Rochfoctl,  liad  been  eent  in  1749 
«a  Enroy  BxIraorJinanr  to  tlie  King  of  Sardinia.  la  17<i6,  he  vru 
ftpfKiintoH  AaibMMdor  kt  Paris,  and  id  I76S  Secretary  of  State.  He 
died  in  1761. 
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the  little  vorld  tliat  j^ou  have  liiUierto  seen ;  and  joa 
will  have  much  more  to  do  in  it  You  must  keep^ 
your  little  accounts  constantly  every  morning,  if  yoa 
would  not  have  tliem  nin  into  confusion,  and  swell  to 
a  bulk  that  would  frighten  you  from  ever  looking  into 
them  at  all.  You  must  allow  some  time  for  learning' 
what  you  do  not  know,  and  some  for  keeping  what  yon ' 
do  know  ;  and  you  must  leave  a  great  deal  of  time  for 
your  pleasures,  which  (I  repeat  it  again)  are  now  become 
the  most  necessary  partof  your  education.  Jtisby  con- 
vcreations,  dinners,  suppers,  entertainments,  &c,  in  the 
best  com  panies,  that  you  must  be  formed  for  the  world. 
Lcs  taaniireg,  lc$  affremenx,  hsffracex,  cannot  be  learned 
by  theory;  they  are  only  to  be  got  by  use  among  those 
who  have  ihcm ;  and  they  aro  now  the  main  obje^  of 
your  life,  as  they  arc  the  necessary  steps  to  your  for- 
tune. A  man  of  the  beat  jiarts,  and  flie  greatest 
learaing,  if  be  does  not  know  the  world  by  his  own 
experience  and  observation,  will  be  very  al>surd,  and 
consequently  very  unwelcome  in  company.  He  majl 
say  very  good  things;  but  they  will  probably  he  so 
ill-timed,  misplaced,  or  improperly  addressed,  that  he 
had  much  belter  hold  his  tongue.  Full  of  his  own 
matter,  and  uninformed  of,  or  inatteutive  to,  the  par-i 
ticular  circumstanoes  and  situations  of  the  company, 
he  vents  it  indiscriminately :  he  puts  wine  people  out 
of  countenance,  he  shocks  others,  and  frightens  all, 
who  drea<I  what  may  come  out  next.  Tho  moat  gen- 
eral rule  that  I  can  give  you  for  the  world,  and  which 
your  experience  will  convince  you  of  ihe  truth  of,  is, 
Kever  to  give  lUo  lone  to  tlie  company,  but  to  take  it 
from  them;  and  to  labour  more  to  put  them  in  conceit 
with  themselves,  tlian   to  make  them  admire  you. 
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Tboee  whom  you  can  make  like  tbemselvcs  better, 
will,  I  [n-omise  you,  like  you  very  well. 

A  ByBteni-monger,  who,  without  knowing  uny  thing 
of  U)e  world  by  experienee,  has  formed  a  system  of  it  in 
hit  dusty  opII,  Inysit  down,  forexiiniplc,  thnt  {from  the 
general  nature  of  mankind)  flattery  is  pleasing.  He 
will  therefore  flatter;  but  how?  Why,  indiscriiui- 
nntcly.  And  instead  of  rep«iring  and  heightening 
the  piece  judicionely,  with  soft  colours,  and  a.  delicate 
pencil ;  with  a  coarse  brush,  and  a  great  deal  of  whilo- 
wosh,  he  dnube  and  besmears  the  piece  he  means  to 
adorn.  Hir  flattery  ofTendN  even  Ins  patron,  and  is 
almost  too  gTOSs  for  his  nuHtress.  A  man  of  the  world 
knows  the  force  of  fiatterj*  as  well  as  he  does ;  but 
then  he  knows  how,  when,  and  where  to  give  it;  he 
proportions  his  dose  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 
He  flatters  by  application,  by  inference,  by  com|»ari- 
Bon,  by  hint,  and  seldom  directly.  In  the  course  of 
the  world  there  is  the  same  difference,  in  every  thing, 
between  system  and  practice. 

I  long  to  have  you  nt  Paris,  which  is  to  be  your 
great  school;  you  will  be  then  in  a  manner  within 
reach  of  me. 

Tell  me,  arc  you  perfectly  recovered,  or  do  you  still 
And  any  remaining  complaint  npon  your  lungs? 
Your  diet  should  be  cooling,  and  at  the  same  time 
nourishing.  Milks  of  nil  kinds  arc  proper  for  you; 
wines  of  all  kinds  bad.  A  great  deal  of  gentle,  and 
ao  violent,  exercise,  is  good  for  you.  Adieu  I  Gratia, 
/ama,  Valetvdo  conlingat  abundi. 
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London,  October  22,  0. 8. 1750. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 

This  letter  will,  I  am  persuaded,  find  you,  ond  I 
hope  Bafftly,  nrrived  at  MoQtpellier;  from  whence  I 
truRt  tliat  Mr.  Harte'n  iiidispositinii  will,  bj  being 
totally  removed,  allow  you  to  get  to  Paris  before 
Christmas.  You  will  there  find  two  people,  who, 
though  both  Epgiish,  I  recommend  in  the  strongest 
manner  possible  to  your  attention,  and  advise  you  to 
form  the  most  intimate  connections  with  them  both, 
in  iheir  different  ways.  The  one  is  a  man  whom  you 
already  know  iNomething  of,  but  not  near  enough  :  il  i« 
the  J-Jirl  of  Huntingdon;*  who,  next  to  you,  is  the 
truest  object  of  my  affection  and  esteem,  and  who  (I 
am  proud  to  say  it)  calls  me  and  considers  me  as  his 
adopted  father.  His  parte  are  as  quick  aa  hi»  knowl- 
edge is  extensive;  and  if  quality  were  wortli  putting 
into  an  account,  where  every  other  item  h  so  nnicli 
more  valuable,  his  is  the  first  almost  in  tliitj  country : 
the  6gure  be  will  make  soon  aHer  he  returns  to  it 
will,  if  I  am  not  more  mistaken  than  ever  I  was  in 
ray  life,  equal  hia  birth  and  ray  hopes.  Such  a  con- 
nection will  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  you;  and  1 
can  assure  you  tliat  he  is  extremely  disposed  to  form 
it  upon  my  acoouut;  and  will,  1  ho])e  and  believu, 
desire  to  improve  and  cement  it  upon  your  own. 

*  Pmncls  HastingB  >acce«(Ic<]  aa  tenth  Karl  of  Hunlingilon  in  1746, 
■nd  died  unmarried  in  17S9.  Lord  ChotlerBcld'A  will  coni«iTi<  iLc 
ftfllowlng  inJnncUoaa  villi  regard  U>  liiin:  "  I  duaire  thftl  my  Nnb1« 
"  Friend,  Frwicis  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  SirCbarltw  nothnm"  (wbo 
hnd  ill  1771  succeeded  Sir  Beaumont  tn  llie  (wninetcf)  "bIikII  bare 
"abmlute  direction  of  tbe  education  of  my  godwon  Philip  HUnliope 
"  (Ibe  aucceediuic  Etirl  of  Oiesterlieldj  until  he  shall  atuia  the  »gp  of 
"  twenty -une  yean ;  ai  I  know  no  penona  more  capable  of  giving  bin 
"  Uie  auitiisenta  aod  nuiaen  of  ■  geaUenuui." 
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In  our  Parliamentary  government^  connections  are 
absolutely  necessary;  and,  if  prudently  formed,  and 
ably  maintained,  Ibe  success  of  tbcm  is  infallible. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  counet-lious,  wbich  I  would 
alwa)'8  advise  you  to  bavc  in  view.  The  first  I  will 
call  wjuftl  ones;  by  which  I  mom  those  Vfhere  the 
two  coniiecUug  partteH  reciprocally  find  their  account, 
from  pretty  near  an  equal  degree  of  parts  and  abili- 
ties. In  thoee,  there  must  be  a  freer  commuDication ; 
each  must  &ee  that  the  other  is  able,  and  be  convinced 
that  he  is  willing  to  bo  of  use  to  him.  Honour  must 
hti  the  principle  of  audi  conncctioua ;  and  there  must 
be  a  tnuiuul  de|>endencc,  that  present  and  separate 
intcreitt  shall  uoi  be  able  to  break  them.  There  niu«t 
be  a  joint  system  of  action;  and  in  case  of  different 
opinions,  eucli  must  recede  a  little,  iu  order  at  last  to 
form  an  unanimous  one.  Such,  I  hope,  will  bo  your 
connection  witli  Lord  Huntingdon.  You  will  both 
come  into  Parliament  at  the  same  time;  and  if  you 
have  an  equal  share  of  abilities  and  application,  you 
and  he,  with  other  young  |>eople,  'whom  you  will  nat- 
urally associate,  may  form  a  band  which  will  be  re- 
spected by  any  administration,  and  make  a  figure  in 
tlie  public.  The  other  sort  of  connections  I  call  un- 
equal uDt«;  that  is,  where  the  parts  arc  all  ou  one 
side,  aud  the  rank  and  fortune  on  the  other.  Here, 
the  advantage  is  all  on  one  side;  but  that  adviuituge 
must  be  ably  and  artfully  concealed.  Complaisance, 
an  engaging  manner,  and  a  patient  toleration  of  cer- 

lin   airs  of   superiority,    must    cement  them.     The 
■"TPcaker  party  must  be  taken  by  the  heart,  his  head 

[iving  no  hold;  and  he  must  be  governed  by  being 
le  to  believe  that  he  governs.     These  people,  skil- 
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fully  led,  give  great  weight  to  tlicir  leader.  I  have 
formerly  pointed  out  to  you  a  couple  that  I  uke  to  be 
proper  objects  for  your  skill ;  aiul  you  will  meet  with 
twenty  more,  for  they  are  very  rife. 

The  other  person,  whom  I  recommend  to  ymi,  is  a' 
woman ;  not  as  a  woman,  for  that  is  not  immediately 
my  business;  besides,  I  fear  she  is  turned  of  (iily.  It 
is  Lady  Hervey,*  whom  I  directed  you  to  call  ujxm 
at  Dijon  ;  bui  who,  lo  my  great  joy,  because  to  your 
great  advantage,  passes  all  this  winter  at  Paris.  She 
ha«  been  bi-ed  all  her  life  at  Courts;  of  which  »he  haa 
acquired  all  the  easy  good-breeding,  and  |X)Iitene88, 
without  the  frivol oitsnees.  She  has  all  the  reading 
that  a  woman  should  have;  and  more  than  any 
woman  neetl  have;  for  she  understands  Latin  jier- 
fectly  well,  though  she  wisely  conceals  it.  As  she 
will  look  upon  you  as  her  &on,  I  desire  tliat  you  will 
look  upon  her  as  my  delegate:  trust,  consult,  and 
apply  Lo  her  witliout  reserve.  No  woman  ever  had, 
more  than  she  has,  le  t&n  de  la  parfaitement  boane 
•compagnie,  Ics  manieres  etigageanUx,  ei  Ic  je  ne  tgtUa 
quoi  qui  plait.  Desire  her  to  reprove  and  correct 
any,  and  every,  the  least  error  and  inaccuracy  in  your 
maunem,  air,  address,  Sec.  No  woman  in  Kurope  can 
do  it  BO  well ;  none  will  do  it  more  willingly,  or  in  a 
more  proper  and  obliging  manner.  In  auch  a  case 
she  will  not  put  you  out  of  countcimnee,  by  telling 
;you  of  it  in  company  ;  but  either  intimate  it  by  some 
sign,  or  wait  for  an  opportunity  when  you  are  alone 


*  The  celebrated  Mar;-  I«pe1  mnrried,  in  1730,  John  I^ord  Hcrvey, 
cld««t  w>D  of  tli«  Earl  of  Bristol,  aud  tlie  J^orm  of  Pope,  Stiu  <)i«d 
lo  !768.  A  Totume  of  lier  leitera  to  the  Rev,  EOiiiujid  Morris,  tutor 
t«  M)o  of  h«r  MM,  was  published  ia  1S21. 
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together.  She  ie  also  in  the  beat  French  company, 
wbcru  she  will  not  only  introduce,  hut  puff  you,  if  I 
may  ane  eo  low  a  word.  And  I  can  assure  you,  tliat 
it  is  no  liulc  help  in  the  beau  twmde^  to  be  puffed  tliere 
tiy  fi  iiLshionahle  woman.  I  a(;nd  you  the  enclosed 
billet  lo  carry  her,  only  aa  a  certificate  of  the  identity 
of  your  person,  which  I  take  it  for  granted  she  could 
not  know  again. 

You  would  be  so  much  surprised  to  receive  a  whole 
letler  from  me,  without  any  mention  of  the  exterior 
onianients  necessary  for  a  gentleman,  as  nianner»ii,  elo- 
cution, air,  address,  graces,  &c.,  that,  to  comply  with 
your  expectations,  I  will  touch  upon  them;  and  tell 
you,  that,  when  you  come  to  England,  I  will  show  you 
some  people  whom  I  do  not  now  care  to  name,  raised 
to  the  highest  stations,  singly  by  those  exterior  and 
adreutitiou»ornaineDLB;  whocjc  j>artti  would  never  have 
entitled  them  to  the  emallestofiice  in  the  excise.  Are 
they  thea  necessary,  aud  worth  acquiring,  or  not? 
Vou  will  sec  many  instances  of  this  kind  at  Paris, 
particularly  a  glaring  one,  of  a  person  raisod  to  the 
highest  posts  and  dignities  in  France,  as  well  as  to  be 
absolute  sovereign  of  the  beau  mcndf,  singly  by  the 
graces  of  his  person  and  address;  by  woman's  chit- 
chat, accompanied  with  important  gestures;  by  an 
impobiug  air,  and  pleasing  adord.*  IS'ay,  by  these 
hol|)B  he  even  passes  for  a  wit,  though  he  hath  cer- 
tainly no  uucommon  share  of  It.  I  will  not  name 
him,  because  it  would  be  very  imprudent  in  you  to 
do  it.  A  young  fellow,  at  his  first  entrance  into  tlie 
^eau  monde,  must  not  offend  the  king  de  facto  thero. 

"  Tl>isatluiioDisKpi>iu'CDUy  to  thcMufchal,  DacdoUicbaliey;  aod 
it  U  w  ftUt«d  ill  a  oota  lo  Ui«  cdiiiona  of  1774. 
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It  18  very  often  more  necessary  to  conceal  oont«mpt 
tlian  rcsootmcnt,  the  former  being  never  forgiven,  but 
the  latter  sometimes  forgot. 

There  is  a  small  quarto  book,  entitled  JTiittoire 
Chronoloffique  de  la  J'^ance,  lately  publishod  by  Le 
Pr&i<ieiit  HC'iiault;*  a  man  of  parts  and  learning, 
with  whom  you  will  probably  get  acquainted  at  Paria. 
I  deeire  that  it  may  always  lie  upon  your  table,  for 
your  recourse  as  often  aa  yon  read  history.  The 
chronology,  though  chiefly  relative  to  the  liistory  of 
Fmnoc,  is  not  singly  coniincd  to  it;  but  the  most 
interesting  events  of  alt  the  rest  of  Eumpe  are  also 
inserted,  and  many  of  tliem  adorned  by  short,  pretty, 
and  just  reflections.  The  new  edition  of /«  Memoiret 
de  SuUift  in  three  quarto  volume8,t  is  aleo  extremely 
well  worth  your  reading,  as  it  will  give  you  a  clearer 

*  Le  Pr^ldcnt  H^nitultf*  wHt  known  b}rth« chronology  which  I>ord 
ChcflU-riicId  niraliuDR.  In  17&5,  Uvraco  Wilpule  dncrilics  him  lu 
follomi  Kt  A  mipjior  nt  Mnilnnii;  cju  IX-ffiindV  "  Tb«  PnitKloiil  t«  wry 
"npar  di-nf  and  much  nearer  tupernanuatcd.  Uosila  bj  the  tabic; 
"the  inii<trps8  of  the  liuiisp,  trlio  rorm«r)y  was  his,  inquirvsanor  every 
"dish  00  the  Ubl«,  is  bold  wbobu  catoa  of  irhicb,  and  tbeo  hsfrUUiB 
"bilia  of  fmre  of  every  individual  into  tU©  I'faident'f  ears." — To  the 
Hon.  U.  Con  fray,  October  C,  1"6&. 

t  The  (EefmomUi  Ro^e*  BA  vTitUa  by  Sully,  and  bb printed  inl6S8, 
adopt  IhrouKbout  tb«  cutobroun  llctlwu  of  Iheuccond  |>enion, — IheSM' 
reUria  of  Bully  recounLing  (o  their  muter,  under  hix  dicmtion,  kll 
Uiat]i«  tuWM«o  and  dune  I  hi  IT-lfi,  tb«  Abb£  dc  I'Ecluic  undertook 
lbs  rerl»Ion  of  liiem  Uemolrs.  and  by  Judiciously  retlorlog  Uts  flnt 
ponoD  and  omitting  wnic  of  tlio  hnyueun— 

"  We've  not  so  good  a  word  but  ttave  th«  thing" 

— hu  mndo  thrm  onaoftho  mmt  agr^Mblo  hislorical  worlm  to  b« 
found  in  noy  language.  The  edition  referred  to  by  Lord  ChrAleritcId 
is  that  of  1747,  with  London  on  tbe  title-page,  Iwt  really  printwl  at 
Paris.  Since,  and  by  r(«Mm  of,  (luit  publication,  says  Siamondi,  "  la 
"  ri^puiaUon  de  Hully  a  grandi  de  noureau." — HisL  dee  Fraiifaia,  vol. 
ziiii.  p.  478, 
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inJ  tmer  notion  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods 
of  the  Frciicli  history,  than  you  cuii  yet  have  formeJ, 
from  all  the  other  books  you  may  liavo  read  ujmn  the 
auhject.  Tlint  prince,  I  mcaa  Henry  the  Fourtli,  had 
all  the  accoii)pli»Iiment8  and  virtues  of  a  Hero,  and 
of  a  King;  and  almost  of  a  man.  The  last  are  the 
niost  rarely  seen  ;  may  you  possess  them  all !  Adieu  t 
Pruy  make  my  compliment*  to  Mr.  Harte,  and  let 
him  knoTT  that  I  have  this  moment  recdved  his  letter 
of  the  12th,  N.S..  from  Antibeji.  It  requires  no  im- 
mediate answer:  I  KhalL  therefore  dulay  mine  till  I 
have  another  from  him.  Give  him  theencloscd,  which 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  Eliot. 


LoptlMi,  IfoTcnber  1,  0. 8. 1780. 
3i[y  DE-iK  Friend, 

I  uupE  thia  letter  will  not  find  you  still  at  Mont- 
pellicr,  but  rather  he  ecnt  afier  you  from  thence  to 
Pari^,  where  I  am  persuaded  that  Mr.  Uarte  could 
find  as  good  advice  for  his  leg  as  at  MontpelHcr,  if 
not  better;  but  if  he  is  of  a  different  opinion,  I  am 
aure  you  ought  to  stay  there  as  long  as  ho  desires. 

While  you  are  in  France,  I  could  wish  that  the 
hours  you  allot  for  historiail  amusement  should  be 
eutii"ely  devoted  to  tlie  history  of  France.  One  always 
re»ds  hiiitory  to  most  advantage  in  that  country  to 
which  it  is  relative;  not  only  books,  but  i)crMn8  being 
ever  at  hand  to  solve  the  doubts  and  clear  up  diffi- 
culties. I  do  by  no  means  advise  you  to  throw  away 
your  time  in  ransacking,  like  a  dull  antiquarian,  the 
minute  and  unimportant  parts  of  remote  and  fabulous 
times.     Let  blockheads  read  what  blockheads  wrote. 
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A  gciieiiil  notion  of  the  hUtory  of  France,  from  the 
oonqiir^t  of  dial  oountry  hy  (lie  Kruiikft,  to  the  r(;ign 
of  ItouUi  XL,  is  sufficient  for  use,  consequently  ftuffi- 
cieiit  for  you.  There  are,  however,  iu  lliose  remote 
tJmeK,  some  remarkable  eras  that  deserve  more  jiarticu- 
]ar  attention;  I  mean  those  in  which  some  notable 
alterations  happened  in  the  constitution  und  form  of 
government.  As  for  example,  thosettlomcntofCloris 
in  Gaul,  and  the  fonn  of  govern  men  t  which  he  then 
ftjtabtijihed ;  for,  by  the  way,  that  form  of  goveniment 
tli£rere<l  in  this  particular  from  all  the  other  Qothie 
governments,  that  the  people,  neither  collectively  nor 
by  repi'esentatives.hail  any  sliare  in  \U  It  was  a  mix- 
ture of  monarchy  and  aristocracy;  and  what  were 
called  the  States-General  of  France  consisted  only  of 
the  nobility  and  clergy  tUl  the  time  of  Philip  le  Bel, 
in  tlic  very  beginning  of  tlic  fourteenth  century;  who 
first  callttl  the  [wople  to  those  assemblies,  by  no  meana 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  who  were  only  amused  by 
this  pretended  honour,  but,  in  trutli,  to  clieuk  the  no- 
bility and  clergy,  and  induce  them  to  grant  the  money 
lie  wanted  for  his  profusion:  this  was  a  schemo  of 
Engiterroud  de  Marigny,  his  filinistcr,  who  governed 
both  him  and  his  kingdom  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be 
eallcd  the  coadjutor  and  governor  of  the  kingdom. 
Charles  Martel  laid  aside  these  assemblies,  and  gor- 
ernetl  hy  open  force.  Pepin  restored  them,  and  at- 
tached tiiem  to  him,  and  with  lliem  the  nation;  by 
which  means  he  depos«l  Cbitdcric,  and  mounted  the 
tltrona  This  is  a  second  period  worth  your  attention. 
The  third  race  of  Kings,  which  begins  with  Ungues 
Capet,  is  a  third  period.  A  judicious  reader  of  liistory 
will  save  himself  a  great  deal  of  lime  and  trouble,  by 
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altending  witli  care  only  to  tbose  interesting  periods 
of  history  which  furuiah  remarkable  eveota  and  make 
erna ;  going  slightly  over  the  common  run  of  events. 
Some  people  read  history  as  others  read  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress;  giving  equal  uUentioa  to,  and  indt»crimU 
nntply  loading  Uicir  nietnoricd  with  every  part  iilike. 
But  I  would  have  you  read  it  in  a  different  manner: 
take  the  shoitest  generul  history  you  am  Gnd  of  every 
country,  and  mark  down  la  that  history  the  most  im- 
portant periotls ;  hucIi  a^  conquests,  changes  of  Kings, 
and  alterations  of  tiie  form  of  government,  and  then 
have  recourse  to  more  extensive  histories  or  particular 
treatii«c8  relative  to  the^  great  points.  Consider  them 
well,  trace  up  their  causet:,  and  follow  their  conse- 
quences. For  instance,  there  is  a  most  excellent 
though  very  short  history  of  France  by  Le  Gendre, 
Kead  that  with  attention,  and  you  will  know  enough 
of  the  general  history ;  but  when  you  lind  thcra  such 
reniurkahle  periods  an  are  above  mentionetl,  consult 
Mfzerav  and  other  the  best  and  minutest  historians, 
as  well  us  politie^il  tre^itises  upon  those  subjects.  la 
later  times.  Memoirs,  from  those  of  Philip  de  Comines 
down  to  tlie  innumerable  ones  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  have  been  of  great  use,  and  thrown  great  light 
upon  particular  parts  of  hislory. 

Conversation  in  France,  if  you  have  the  address 
and  dexterity  to  turn  it  upon  useful  subjeeis,  will 
exci-wlingly  improve  your  historical  knowledge;  for 
people  there,  however  classically  ignorant  they  may  be, 
think  it  a  shame  to  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their 
own  country :  they  read  that  if  they  read  nothing  else, 
and  having  often  read  nothing  else,  are  proud  of  having 
rend  that,  and  talk  of  it  willingly  ;  even  thewumeiiarft 
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well  instructed  in  that  sort  of  rcsading.  I  am  far  from 
meaning  by  this  tlmt  ^'ou  should  iilwu^'s  be  talking 
wisely,  in  eoni]>aii3',  of  books,  history,  unci  matters  of 
knowledge.  There  are  many  companies  which  you  wilt 
and  oiiglit  to  keep,  where  such  conversations  would  be 
miitplnctKl  and  ill-timed  :  your  own  goo<l  sen^e  mnRt  dis- 
tiDguitjh  the  company  and  the  time.  You  must  trifle 
with  triflerH.and  be  eerioue  only  with  the  serious;  but 
dance  to  those  who  pipe.  Out  in  thealrum  Cato  severe 
veniHiT  was  justly  said  to  an  old  man :  how  much  more 
80  would  it  be  to  one  of  your  age?  From  the  moment 
that  you  are  dressed  and  go  out.,  pocket  all  your 
knowledge  with  your  watch,  and  never  pull  it  out  in 
company  unless  de.tired ;  the  producing  of  the  one 
unasked,  im]>lie3  that  you  are  weary  of  the  company  ; 
and  tlie  pro<lucing  of  the  other  unrequired,  will  make 
the  company  weary  of  you.  Compony  is  a  republic 
too  jealous  of  it«  libcrti<«  to  suiter  a  dictator  even  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  yet  in  that,  iva  in  all  re- 
publics, there  are  some  few  who  really  govern,  but 
then  it  is  by  seeming  to  disclaim,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  usurp  the  power ;  that  Is  the  oticasion  in  which 
manners,  dexterity,  address,  and  the  undcfinnblc  je 
ne  g^aie  qitoi  triumph  ;  if  properly  exerted  tlicir  con- 
quet^t  Is  sure,  and  the  more  la-sting  for  not  being  |)er- 
ccived.  Remember,  thai  this  is  not  only  your  first 
and  greatest,  but  ought  to  be  almost  your  only  object 
while  you  are  in  France. 

I  know  that  many  of  your  countrymen  are  apt  to 
call  the  freedom  and  vivacity  of  the  French,  petu- 
lancy  and  ill-bi-eedjng;  but  should  you  think  so,  I 
desire  ujion  many  iiceounts  that  yon  will  not  say  so. 
I  admit  thai  it  may  be  so,  in  some  instances  of  2>etiU 
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mttiiTti  HmtrdU,  and  in  some  young  people  unbroken 
10  llic  world ;  but  X  can  assure  you,  ihut  you  nil!  Snd 
it  much  othcrwiso  with  people  of  a  certain  ruuk  aiuI 
Hge,  ufwn  whose  model  you  will  do  very  well  to  form 
yourself.  We  call  their  steady  OBsurance  impudence. 
Wliy  ?  Only  because  what  we  call  inodcely  is  awk- 
ward ba>tliruliie>»,  and  mauvaue  honie.  For  my  part, 
I  see  no  impudence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  infinite 
utility  and  advantage,  iu  preseating  one's  self  witli 
the  same  coolness  and  unconcern,  iu  any  and  every 
coinimny:  till  one  can  do  that,  I  am  very  sure  that 
one  can  never  pi-c&ent  one's  self  well.  Whatever  is 
done  under  concern  and  einbarnis^meitt,  must  be  ill- 
ilone ;  and,  till  a  man  is  ahsoluiely  easy  and  uncon- 
cerned in  every  company,  he  will  never  be  thought  to 
have  kept  good,  nor  be  very  welcome  in  it  A  steady 
assurance,  with  seeming  modesty,  is  possibly  the  most 
useful  qualification  that  a  man  can  have  in  every  part 
of  life.  A  man  would  certainly  make  a  very  consid- 
erable fortune  and  iigure  In  the  world,  whose  modesty 
and  timidity  should  oflen,  aa  baslifulncss  always  does, 
put  him  in  the  deplorable  and  lamentable  situation  of 
the  pious  yKneas,  when,  obstupuit,  steUTunique  coma, 
etvox  j'aucitms  /tccsii.    Fortune  (as  well  as  vromen) 


born  to  be  contmul'd. 


StoopH  to  Uie  rorvard  sud  tlic  bold. 

Assurance  and  intrepidity,  under  the  white  banner 
of  seeming  modesty,  clear  the  way  for  merit,  that 
would  otherwise  be  discouraged  by  difficulties  in  its 
journey;  whereas  barefaced  impudence  is  the  noisy 
and  blustering  harbinger  of  a  wortliless  and  senseless 
usurper. 


so 
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You  will  thinfc  that  T  shall  never  have  doncrecora- 
niending  to  you  these  exterior  worldly  accomplish- 
ments, and  you  will  think  right,  for  I  never  shall: 
they  are  of  too  great  consequeace  to  you  for  me  to  be 
iudifferent  or  negligent  about  them — the  shining  part 
of  your  future  figure  and  fortune  depends  now  wholly 
upon  them.  These  arc  the  acquisitions  which  must 
give  efilcacy  and  suocess  to  those  you  have  already 
made.  To  have  il  said  and  believed  that  you  are  the 
m06t  learned  man  in  England,  would  be  no  more  than 
was  said  and  believed  of  Dr.  Bentley;  but  to  have  it 
said  Ht  the  same  time  that  you  are  also  the  best  bred, 
most  polite,  and  agreeable  man  in  the  kingdom,  would 
be  «uch  a  happy  conii»osition  of  a  character,  ;is  I  never 
yet  knew  any  one  man  deserve,  and  which  I  will 
endeavour,  as  well  as  nrdently  wish,  that  you  may. 
Ahsolute  perfection  is,  I  well  know,  unattainable;  but 
I  know,  too,  that  a  man  of  jiails  may  be  unwcaricdiy 
aiming  at,  and  arrive  pretty  near  it.  Try,  labour, 
persevere.    Adieu. 


Lou<!on,  VovemUr  8,  0. 8. 17fi<K 

My  dear  Feiend, 

Before  you  get  to  Paris,  where  you  will  soou  l>e  leftl 
to  your  own  discretion,  if  you  have  any,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  understand  one  another  thoronglily; 
which  is  the  most  probable  way  of  prevontingdidputes. 
Money,  iho  cause  of  much  mischief  in  the  world,  ia 
the  cause  of  most  quarrels  Iwtween  fathcra  and  sons: 
the  former  commonly  thinking  that  they  cannot  give 
too  little,  and  the  latter  that  they  cannot  have  enough ; 
both  equally  in  the  wrong.     You  must  do  me  the 
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ncc  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have  hitherto  neiUier 
Btiii(e<l  nor  grudged  any  expense  that  could  be  of  use 
or  real  pleasure  to  you ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  by  the 
way,  that  you  have  travelled  at  a  much  more  consider- 
able expense  than  I  did  niysclf;  but  I  never  so  much 
us  thoright  of  that  wliile  Mr.  Hnrto  was  at  the  head  of 
your  fniiinces,  heing  very  sure  that  the  sums  granted 
were  scrupulously  applied  to  the  uaes  for  n-hich  they 
were  intended.  But  the  ca»c  will  soon  be  altered,  and 
you  will  i>e  your  own  receiver  aiul  treasurer.  However, 
1  promise  you  that  we  will  not  quarrel  singly  upon  the 
quantum,  which  shall  he  cheerfully  and  freely  granted : 
tlie  iLppliration  and  appropriation  of  it  will  be  the 
material  point,  which  I  am  now  going  to  clear  up,  and 
finally  settto  with  you.  1  will  fiK,  or  even  name,  no 
sctlletl  allowaticc,  though  I  well  know  in  my  own 
mind  what  would  be  the  proper  one;  but  T  will  6rst 
try  your  drafts,  by  which  I  can  in  a  good  degree  judge 
of  your  conduct.  This  only  I  tell  you  in  general, 
tliat,  if  tlie  channels  through  which  my  money  is  to 
go  are  the  proper  ones,  the  source  shall  not  be  scanty; 
but  should  it  deviate  into  dirty,  muddy,  and  obscure 
ouea  (which,  by  the  bye,  it  cannot  do  for  a  week  with- 
out my  knowing  it),  I  give  you  fair  and  timely  notice, 
tlial  the  .source  will  instantly  be  dry.  Mr.  Ilarte,  in 
eulablishing  you  at  Paris,  will  point  out  to  you  those 
proper  channels;  he  will  leave  you  there  upon  the 
ilwtof  a  man  of  faehlon,  and  I  will  continue  you  ujion 
the  same.  You  will  have  your  coach,  your  valet  de 
chambro,  your  own  footman,  and  a  valet  de  place — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  one  servant  more  than  I  hod. 
I  wuuld  liHve  you  very  well  dressed,  by  which  I  mean, 
drc&ied  as  the  generality  of  people  of  fashiou  are — 
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that  is,  not  to  be  taken  notice  of,  for  being  either  more 
or  less  fine  than  otlier  people:  it  is  by  being  well 
drcsscKl,  not  finely  dressed,  that  a  gentleman  should 
bo  distinguished.  You  must  froquont  la  spectacles^ 
which  expense  I  shall  willingly  supply.  You  must 
play,  a  d&t  petits  jeux  de  commerce,  in  mixed  compa- 
nies: that  article  is  trifling;  I  shall  pay  It  choerfully. 
All  the  oilier  articles  of  pocket-money  are  very  in- 
oonBidcmble  at  I'^arin,  in  comparLion  of  what  they  arO: 
here — the  silly  custom  of  giving  money  wherever  one 
dines  or  sups,  and  the  expensive  importunity  of  sub- 
Bcriptions,  not  being  yet  introducetl  there.  Having 
thus  reckoned  up  all  the  decent  cxpcnsus  of  a  gentle- 
man, wliich  I  will  most  readily  <lefray,  I  conic  now  to 
those  wliicli  I  will  neither  bear  nor  supply.  The  first 
of  these  is  gaming,  which,  though  I  have  not  the  least 
reason  to  suspect  you  of,  I  think  it  necessary  eventu- 
ally to  assure  you,  that  no  consideration  in  the  world 
shall  ever  make  mo  pay  your  play-debts :  should  you 
ever  urge  to  mo  (hat  your  honour  is  pawned,  I  should 
mostinmioveably  answer  you,  that  it  was  your  honour, 
not  mine,  that  was  pawned,  and  that  your  creditor 
might  even  take  the  pawn  for  the  debt. 

Low  company,  and  low  pleasures,  are  always  much 
more  costly  than  liberal  and  elegant  ones.  The  dis- 
graceful riots  of  a  tavern  are  much  more  exponslvo, 
as  well  as  dishonourable,  than  the  (sometim&s  pardon- 
able) excesses  in  good  company.  I  must  absolutely 
hear  of  no  tavern  scrapes  and  squabbles. 

I  come  now  to  another  and  very  material  point;  I 
wean  women ;  and  I  wilt  not  address  myself  to  you 
upon  this  subject,  either  in  a  religious,  a  moral,  or  t 
parental  style.     I  will  even  lay  oaide  luy  age,  remom- 
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ber  yours,  and  speaik  to  you,  aa  one  man  of  pleaanre, 
if  hi;  Lad  pjirls  too,  would  speak  lo  unoLlier.     I  will, 

by  no  means,  pay  for  w ,  nnd  their  never-failing 

consequences,  surgeons;  nor  will  I,  uiwn  any  nccount, 
keep  singers,  dancers,  acLresse*,  and  id  genus  omne; 
and,  independently  of  tlie  expense,  I  must  lell  you, 
that  aiich  connections  would  give  me,  and  all  sensible 
people,  the  utmust  contempt  for  your  parts  and  ad- 
dress: a  young  fellow  must  have  as  little  sense  as 
address,  to  venture,  or  more  properly  to  sacrifice  his 
healtli,  and  ruin  liis  fortune,  witli  audi  sort  of  crcat- 
Dres;  in  such  a  place  as  Paris  especially,  where  gal- 
lantry is  both  the  profession  and  the  practice  of  every 
woman  of  fashion.  To  speak  plainly  ;  I  will  not  for- 
give your  understanding  c —  and  ]> — ;  nor  will  your 
mstitution  forgive  them  you.  These  distempers,  as 
well  as  their  cures,  fall  niuc  times  in  ten  ujHtn  tlie 
lungs.  Tliis  argument,  1  am  sure,  ought  to  have 
weight  with  you ;  for  I  protest  to  you,  that  if  you 
meet  with  any  such  accident,  I  would  not  give  one 
year's  purcliage  for  your  life. 

Lastly,  there  is  another  sort  of  expense  that  I  will 
not  ft] low,  only  because  it  is  a  siliy  one;  I  mean  the 
fooling  away  your  money  iu  baubles  at  toyshojis.  Have 
one  handsome  snuff-box  (if  you  take  snuff)  and  one 
handsome  sword ;  but  then  no  more  very  pretty  and 
very  useless  things. 

By  what  goes  before,  you  will  easily  perceive,  that 
I  mean  to  allow  you  whatever  is  necessary,  not  only 
for  the  figure,  but  for  the  pleasures  of  a  Gentleman, 
and  not  to  supply  the  profusion  of  a  Rake.  This,  you 
must  confess,  does  not  savour  of  either  the  severity  or 
parramony  of  old  age.     I  consider  tliis  agreement  be- 
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tweeii  08,  as  a  subsNliary  treaty  on  my  part,  for  ser- 
vices to  be  performed  on  yours.  I  promise  you,  that 
I  will  be  aa  punctual  in  the  payment  of  tJie  subsidiee, 
as  England  has  been  during  tlie  la^  war;  butthen  I 
give  you  notice  at  the  samu  time,  that  I  re(]uire  ft 
much  more  scrupulous  execution  of  tlic  treaty  on  your 
pari,  than  we  met  witli  on  that  of  our  Allies;  or  else 
that  payment  will  be  stopped.  I  hope  tlint  all  ttiat  I 
have  now  said,  was  absolutely  unnecessary,  and  that 
eentimenta  more  worthy  and  more  noble  than  pecuniary 
ones,  would  of  themselves  have  pointed  out  to  you  the 
conduct  I  recommend ;  but,  in  all  events,  I  resolved 
to  be  oucc  for  all  explicit  with  you,  lliat  in  the  worst 
tliat  can  hup]>eii,  you  may  not  plead  ignorance,  and 
complain  that  I  had  not  sufficiently  explained  to  yoa 
my  intentions. 

Having  mentioned  tho  word  Rake,  I  must  say  a 
word  or  two  more  upon  that  subject,  because  young 
people  too  fro({uently,  and  always  fatally,  are  apt  to 
mistake  that  chai-acter  for  that  of  a  man  of  pleasure; 
whereas,  there  are  not  in  the  world  two  characters 
more  different.  A  rakejsa  composition  of  all  Uje 
lowest,  most  ignoble,  JeRradtng.~ai^r^hameful  vToea; 
fliey  all  conspire  to  disgrace  his  character,  and  to  ruin 
hia  fortune;  while  wiuo  and  the  p —  ooulcud  which 
shall  iKWnest,  and  most  effectually  destroy  his  consti:' 
lutiou.  A  dissolute,  flagitious  footman,  or  porter, 
makcB  full  as  good  a  rake  as  a  man  of  the  first  quality. 
By  the  bye,  let  me  tell  you,  that  ig  tjie  wUdfft 
of  Jjiy  youth,  I  never  was  a"  rate,  tut,  oxTtlie^otrary, 
always  detested  and  despised  the  character. 

A  man  of  pleasure,  though  not  always  so  scrupu- 
lous aa  he  should  be,  and  as  one  day  he  will  wish  he 
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had  been,  re6nes  at  least  his  pleasures  by  taste,  accom- 
panies them  with  dectJncy,  uud  eujoys  theui  with  dig- 
nity. Few  inen  caa  be  men  of  pleasure,  every  man 
may  be  a  rake.  Remember  that  I  shall  know  every- 
thing you  say  or  do  at  Parw,  as  exactly  us  if,  by  the 
force  of  magic,  I  oonld  follow  you  everywhere,  like  a 
Sylph  or  a  Gnome,  invisible  myself.  Seneca  says, 
very  prettily,  that  one  should  ask  nothing  of  God,  but 
what  one  should  bo  willing  that  men  should  know; 
nor  of  men,  but  what  one  should  be  willing  that  Qotl 
should  know:  I  advise  you  to  say  or  do  nothing  at 
Paris,  but  what  you  would  be  willing  that  I  should 
know.  I  hope,  nay  I  believe,  that  will  be  the  case. 
Sense,  I  dare  say,  you  do  not  want ;  instruction,  I  am 
Bare,  you  have  never  wanted;  experience,  you  are 
daily  gaining ;  all  which  together  must  inevitably  (I 
should  think)  make  you  both  reapeclahic  el  aima6Ie, 
the  perfection  of  a  human  eluiracter.  In  that  case 
uothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  and  you  sliall 
solidly  cx[jeriencc  all  the  extent,  and  tenderness  of 
my  aHection  for  you ;  but  dread  the  reverse  of  Ixjth ! 
Adieu. 


P.S. — When  you  get  to  Paris,  after  you  have  been 
to  wait  on  Lord  Albemarle,*  go  to  see  Mr.  Yorke,t 
whom  I  have  (Mirticular  reasons  for  desiring  that  you 
should  be  well  with,  as  I  shall  hereafter  explain  to 

*-  Winiam  Anne,M«indEa.rlof  AlbAroarlc.diedlnDaeoinber,  17M, 
u  AniboiBBdor  ml  pjiriii.  A  akotcli  of  bia  ohaFulcr  uad  furiuim  h 
girrn  hy  Lord  Cli«8(pr(i<;l(]  iu  hia  BdbMqatnt  \ttUtt  of  May  S7, 17A2, 

t  JoBOph,  third  mn  ot  liord  Chncccllor  Bonlnicko,  iras  at  tliLt  tine 
SMntary  of  Embsw^  at  Paris,  but  became,  ia  17&L,  Eam^  at  tlia 
Hague,  lie  was  created  Lord  Dover  in  178S,  nod  diedwitbiHitisaoaia 
1793. 


>u.  Lot  him  know  tJiat  my  orders,  and  your  own 
inclinations,  conspired  to  make  you  dGsiro  liis  friend- 
ship and  protection. 


I 
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My  dear  Fkikivd, 

I  HAVE  sent  you  bo  many  preparatory  letteis  for 
tiris,  that  this,  which  will  meet  you  there,  shall  only 
a  aummnry  of  them  all. 

You  have  hitherto  had  more  liberty  tlian  any  body 
your  age  ever  had;  and  I  must  do  you  the  justice 
own,  that  you  have  made  a  better  use  of  it  than 
it  people  of  your  age  would  have  done;  but  then, 
igli  you  Iitid  not  a  Jailer,  you  had  a  friend  witli 
ou.  At  Paris,  you  will  not  only  be  unconfined,  but 
unasfeisted.  Your  own  good  sense  must  be  your  only 
uidc;  I  have  great  couQdcnce  in  it,»nd  am  convinced 
at  I  shall  receive  just  such  accounts  of  your  conduct 
I  Ptiris  as  I  could  wish ;  for  I  toll  yon  befoi-ehaud, 
that  I  gbali  bo  mogt  minutely  informed  of  all  that  you 
do,  and  almost  of  all  tliat  you  say  there.  Enjoy  tlie 
pleasures  of  youlh,  you  cannot  do  better;  but  refine 
and  dignity  them  like  a  man  of  parts;  let  them  raise 
and  not  sink,  let  them  adorn  and  not  vilify^  your 
mrticter;  let  them,  in  short,  be  the  pleasuree  of  a 
icntloman,  and  taken  with  your  equnls  at  leant,  but 
atlier  with  your  sujKiriors,  uud  those  ciiiefly  French. 
Inquire  into  the  characters  of  the  several  ncndcmi- 
ciuns,  before  you  form  a  connection  with  any  of  them ; 
und  be  uiuHt  upon  your  guard  against  those  who  make 
the  most  court  lo  you. 

You  cannot  study  much  in  the  Academy ;  but  you 
may  study  usefully  there,  if  you  are  an  economist  of 
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yonr  titne,  and  bestow  only  upon  good  books  those 
quarters  and  halves  of  lioura,  which  occur  to  every- 
body in  the  course  of  almost  every  day ;  and  which, 
at  the  year's  end,  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum 
of  time.  Let  Greek,  without  fail,  share  some  part  of 
every  doy :  I  do  not  mean  the  Greek  poete,  the  catcbee 
of  Anacreon,  or  the  tender  complaints  of  Theocritus. 
or  evMi  tlie  |>orter-like  language  of  Homer's  heroes; 
of  whom  all  ematLerers  in  Greek  know  a  little,  quote 
often,  and  talk  of  always ;  but  I  mejin  Plato,  Aristot- 
eles,  DemosLhenes,  and  Thucydides,  whom  none  but 
adepts  know.  It  is  Greek  that  must  distinguish  you 
in  the  learned  world,  Latin  alone  will  not.  And 
Greek  must  be  sought  to  be  retained,  for  it  never 
occurs  like  Latin.  W'lien  you  read  liielory,  or  otlier 
books  of  amusement,  let  every  language  you  are 
master  of  have  its  turn;  so  tliat  you  may  not  only 
retain,  but  improve  in,  every  one.  I  also  desire  that 
you  will  converse  in  German  and  Italian  with  all  the 
GcrmauH  aud  the  Itulians  with  whom  ^'ou  eonvei'se  at 
all.  This  will  be  a  very  agreeable  and  fluttering  thing 
to  them,  and  a  very  useful  one  to  you. 

Pray  apply  yourself  diligently  to  your  exercises; 
for  though  tiiQ  doing  them  well  is  not  supremely 
meritorious,  the  doing  them  ill  la  illiberal,  vulgar,  and 
ridiculous. 

I  recommend  theatrical  representations  to  you ; 
which  ore  excellent  at  Paris.  The  tragedies  of  Cor- 
neillc  and  Racine,  and  the  comedies  of  Moli^re,  well 
attende<l  to,  are  admirable  lessons,  Iwlh  for  the  heart 
and  the  head.  There  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  any  thea- 
tre comparable  to  the  French.  If  the  music  of  llie 
French  operas  does  not  please  your  Italian  ear,  the 
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words  of  them,  at  least,  uru  sense  and  poetry,  which  is 
much  more  thun  I  can  say  of  any  Italinn  opera  that 
I  ever  read  or  heard  in  my  life. 

I  send  you  the  enclose!  letter  of  recommendation 
to  Marquis  Matignon,  which  I  would  liave  you  deliver 
to  him  as  soon  as  you  can  :  you  will,  I  am  sure,  feel 
the  good  efTet-tg  of  his  warm  friendship  for  me,  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke ;  wlio  has  also  wrote  to  him  upon 
your  suhject.  By  that,  and  by  the  other  letlei-a  which 
I  have  sent  you,  you  will  he  at  once  so  thoroughly  in- 
troduced into  the  best  French  company,  that  you  most^ 
take  &omc  pains  if  you  will  keep  had  ;  hut  that  is  what 
I  do  not  sus|>ect  you  of.  You  have,  I  am  sure,  (oo 
much  right  ambition  to  prefer  low  and  (lidgraceful 
company  to  that  of  your  superiors,  both  iu  rank  and 
age.  Your  chanicter,  and  consequently,  your  fortune, 
absolutely  depends  upon  the  company  you  keep,  and 
the  turn  you  take  at  Paris.  I  do  not,  in  the  least, 
meauHgriLve  turn;  on  thecontrary,  a  gay,  a  uprightly, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  an  elegant  and  liberal  one. 

Keep  carefully  out  of  alt  scraiies  and  quarrels.  They 
lower  a  character  extremely  ;  and  are  particularly  dan- 
gerous in  Prance;  where  a  man  is  disiionoure<l  by  not 
reeenting  an  aA'ront,  and  utterly  ruined  by  resenting 
it.  The  young  Frenchmen  are  liasty,  giddy,  and  pet- 
ulant ;  extrenit'Iy  uaiioiml  and  avantageux.  Forbear 
from  any  national  joke^  or  reflections,  whicli  arc 
always  improper,  and  commonly  uiijusL  The  colder 
northern  nations  generally  look  upon  France  as  a 
whistling,  singing,  dancing,  frivolous  nation:  this 
notion  \»  very  far  from  being  a  true  one,  though  many 
peiih  mattrca  by  tlieir  bcliaviour  seem  to  Jai«tity  it; 
but  those  very  petiU  maUreit  when  mellowed  by  ago 
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and  experience,  verj*  often  turn  out  very  able  men. 
The  number  of  great  generals  and  statesmen,  an  well 
08  exw'Ilent  authors,  thnt  France  bus  pro(iu<ro»l,  is  mi 
nndcniablc  proof,  that  it  ie  not  thnt  friToloiis,  unthink- 
ing, empty  nation  that  northern  prejufiioes  &up[iose  iL 
Seem  to  like  and  approve  uf  ever}'tliing  at  Gret,  and 
I  promise  you,  that  you  will  like  and  approve  of 
many  things  aflerwardfi. 

T  expect  that  yon  will  write  to  me  constantly  once 
every  week,  which  I  desire  may  be  erery  Thnraday ; 
and  timt  your  letters  may  inform  me  of  your  personal 
traiisnctious ;  not  of  what  you  see,  but  of  whom  you 
see,  and  what  you  do. 

Be  your  own  monitor,  now  that  you  will  have  no 
other.  As  to  enunciation,  1  murt  repeat  it  to  you 
agiiin  and  Qgain,  that,  there  is  no  one  thing  so  neccs- 
eary;  all  otlier  talents,  withont  that,  are  absolutely 
uf<elei«,  except  in  your  own  closet. 

It  Bounds  ridiculously  to  bid  yon  study  with  your 
dancing-maeler;  and  yet  I  do.  The  bodily  carriage 
and  graces  are  of  infinite  consequence  to  everybody, 
and  more  particularly  to  you. 

Adieu  for  thia  time,  my  ilcar  child.    Yonrs  tenderly. 


London,  Norinnl>er  12,  O.  S.  17.10. 

[t  deae  Friexd, 
You  will  possibly  think  that  this  letter  turns  uf)on 
strange,  little  trifling  objects;  and  you  will  think  right, 
if  you  consider  them  ecparntely ;  but  if  you  take  them 
aggregately,  you  will  be  convinced  that,  as  parts,  which 
conspire  to  form  that  whole,  called  the  eiterior  of  a  man 
of  fuahioa,  they  are  of  importance.    I  shall  not  dwell 
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DOW  Upon  those  personal  graces,  that  liberal  air,  and 
that  eugafjing  addrL-ss,  wliieh  I  have  so  ofteu  recom- 
inendc'd  to  you ;  but  doscond  still  lower— to  your  dress, 
cleanliness,  and  care  of  your  jjersoa. 

When  you  come  Lo  Paris,  yoii  must  lake  care  to 
be  extremely  well  dressed,  that  is,  as  the  fashionable 
jieople  are:  this  does  by  no  means  consist  in  the  fiaery, 
but  in  the  taate,  fitness,  and  manner  of  wearing  your 
clothes :  a  fine  suit  ill-made,  and  slatternly,  or  stiffly 
worn,  far  from  adorning,  only  expows  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  wearer.  Get  the  best  French  (aJlor  lo 
make  your  clothes,  whatever  they  are,  in  the  fasliiou, 
and  to  fit  you,  and  then  wear  them ;  button  them  or 
unbutton  them,  as  the  genteelest  people  you  see  do. 
Let  your  man  learn  of  the  best  f/^eitr  to  do  your  hair 
well,  for  this  is  a  very  material  part  of  your  dress. 
Take  care  to  have  your  stockings  well  gartered  up, 
and  yuurfthoes  well  buckled  ;  for  notliing  gives  a  more 
slovenly  air  to  a  laan  than  ilUdreetsed  legs.  In  your 
pcraon  you  must  be  accurately  clean  ;  and  your  teeth, 
hands,  and  nails  should  1)e  superlatively  so.  A  dirty 
mouth  has  real  ill  consequences  to  the  owner,  for  it 
infallibly  causes  the  decay,  as  well  aa  the  intolerable 
pain  of  the  teeth ;  and  it  is  very  offensive  to  his  ac- 
quaintance, for  it  will  moat  inevitably  stitjk.  I  insist, 
therefore,  that  you  wash  your  teeth  the  first  tiling  you 
do  every  morning,  with  a  soft  sponge  and  warm  water, 
for  four  or  five  minutes,  and  then  wash  your  mouth 
6ve  or  six  times.  Mouton,  whom  I  desire  you  will 
send  for  upon  your  arrival  at  Paris,  will  give  you  an 
Opiate,  and  a  liquor  to  he  used  sometimes.  Nothing 
looks  more  ordinary,  vulgar,  and  illiberal,  than  dirty 
hands,  and  ugly,  uneven,  and  ragged  nails.     I  do  not 
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*yoa  of  that  shocking,  awkward  trick,  of  biting 
yours ;  but  that  ia  not  enough ;  you  must  keep  the  ends 
of  (hem  smooth  and  clean — not  tipjwd  with  black,  aa 
the  ordinary  people's  always  are.  The  ends  of  your 
naiU  ehould  be  small  sogmenls  of  circles,  which,  by  a 
very  little  care  in  the  cutting,  they  are  very  easily 
brought  to;  every  time  thai  you  wii>e  your  hands,  rub 
the  skin  round  your  nailn  backwards,  that  it  may  not 
grow  up  and  Bhorten  yoor  nails  too  much.  The  clean- 
liiiftsa  of  the  rest  of  your  person,  which  by  the  way 
will  conduce  greatly  to  your  health,  I  refer  from  time 
to  time  to  the  bagnio.  My  mentioning  the!*e  particu- 
lars arises  (I  freely  own)  from  some  suspicion  that  the 
hints  are  not  unnecessary ;  for  when  you  was  a  school- 
boy, you  were  slovenly  and  dirty  nhove  your  fellows. 
I  must  add  another  caution,  which  is,  that  upon  no 
account  whatever  you  put  your  fingers,  as  too  many 
people  are  apt  to  do,  in  your  nose  or  ears.  It  ia  tbe 
most  shocking,  nasty,  vulgar  rudeness,  that  can  be 
offered  to  company ;  it  disgusts  one,  it  turns  one's 
stomach  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  much  rather 
know  that  a  man's  fingers  were  actually  in  his  breech, 
than  see  them  in  his  nose.  Wash  your  ears  well  every 
morning,  and  blow  your  nose  in  your  handkerchief 
whenever  you  have  occasion ;  but,  by  the  way,  with- 
out looking  at  it  afterwards.  There  should  lie  in  the 
leaatt  as  well  as  in  the  greatest  parts  of  a  gentleman, 
tes  mani^res  nobUs.  Sense  will  teach  you  some, obser- 
VHlion  others:  attend  carefully  to  the  manners,  the 
diction,  tlie  motions,  of  people  of  the  first  fashion, 
and  form  your  own  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
observe  a  little  those  of  the  vulgar,  in  order  to  avoid 
them;  for  though  the  things  which  they  say  or  do 
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msj  be  the  eaine,  Uie  maiiuer  is  always  totally  difTer- 
eut;  uud  in  tliat,  aud  uolbiiig  elae,  cousista  thc>  cluur- 
acteri^tic  of  a  man  of  fushion.  The  lowest  peasant 
epeaki<,  moves,  droMes,  eattt,  and  diiiikH,  a8  much  as  a 
man  of  the  first  &shion  ;  but  docs  them  all  quite  dif- 
fei^utly ;  so  that  by  doing  and  saying  most  tbingn  in 
a  manner  opposite  to  that  of  the  vulgar,  you  liave  u 
great  chance  of  doing  and  saying  them  right.  There 
are  gradaliuus  iu  awkwanlnetis  and  vulgitrism,  aa  there 
are  iu  evei'ythJug  else.  Ay  wanih-es  de  Jiobe,  though 
not  quite  right,  ai-e  stiU  better  thim  /<w  mantra  J?ffwr- 
ycovic»;  and  these,  though  bad,  are  still  better  tliau 
let  maniireit  tie  Campayne.  But  the  language,  the  air, 
the  dv&^,  and  the  manners  of  tlie  Court,  are  the  only 
true  standard  den  laanieree  /tobies,  et  d'un  honneie 
hom-Hie.  Ex  pede  Jlerculeiii  is  an  old  and  true  saying, 
aud  very  applicable  Co  our  present  gubject ;  for  a  man 
of  [)arts,  who  has  been  breil  at  Coui-ts,  and  used  to 
keep  the  bi!st  company,  -will  distinguish  himself,  aud 
is  to  be  known  from  the  vulgar,  by  every  word,  atti- 
tude, gesture,  and  even  look.  I  cannot  leave  these 
»eeniing  minuties,  without  re|)eating  to  you  the  neces- 
sity of  your  carving  well,  which  is  au  article,  little  as 
it  is*  that  is  u^ful  twice  every  day  of  one's  life ;  and 
the  doing  it  ill  is  very  troublesome  to  one's  self,  and] 
very  dieagreoable,  oflen  ridiculous,  to  others. 

Having  8aid  all  this,  I  cannot  help  reflecting  what 
a  forriial  dull  fellow,  or  a  cloistei-ed  pedant,  would 
ray,  if  they  were  to  see  this  letter;  they  would  loot 
upon  it  with  tlie  utmost  contempt,  aud  say,  that  surely 
a  futhor  niigliL  ihid  much  better  topics  for  advice  to  a 
son.  I  would  lulmit  it,  if  \  had  given  you,  or  that 
you  were  callable  of  receiving  no  better;  hut  if  suf- 
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ficient  pains  have  been  taken  to  form  your  Leart  aud 
improve  your  mind,  iiud,  us  I  hope,  not  without  suc- 
c«88)  1  will  t«ll  tUo^  solid  gcutlcracu.  that  all  tlieee 
trifling  things,  a8  they  tliink  them,  collectively  form 
ihtit  plttiainj;  je  n«  »f«w  qrioi,  that  ewemble,  wliieh 
they  arc  iitt^ir  stningers  to,  bf>th  in  llicmselvca  auJ 
others.  The  word  awuxbk  ih  not  known  in  their  lan- 
guage, or  the  thing  in  tlieir  manners.  Great  usage 
of  the  world,  great  attention,  and  a  great  desire  of 
pleasing,  can  alone  give  it;  and  it  is  no  Irifle.  It  is 
from  old  people's  looking  upon  these  things  as  ti'itles, 
or  not  thinking  of  them  ut  all,  that  so  many  youDg 
people  are  bo  awkwiird  nnd  so  ilUbred.  Their  parents, 
oHvii  careless  and  unmindful  of  them,  give  them  only 
the  oommou  run  of  edueatioD — as  school,  university, 
and  then  travelling — without  examining,  and  very 
often  without  being  able  to  judge  if  ihey  did  exjimlne, 
what  progress  they  make  in  uuy  one  of  these  stages. 
Then  they  uirelussly  comfort  lhemsclvet(,and  say,  thai 
their  sons  will  do  like  other  j>eopIe's  sous ;  and  so  they 
do,  that  is,  commonly  very  ill.  They  correct  none  of 
the  childish,  nasty  tricks,  which  they  get  at  school; 
nor  the  illiberal  mauners  which  ihey  ojutract  at  the 
UDiversity ;  nor  the  frivolous  and  superficial  pcrtncss, 
which  is  commonly  all  that  they  ftequire  by  their 
tmvehi.  As  they  do  not  tell  them  of  these  things, 
nobody  else  cuu ;  so  they  go  on  in  the  praetiue  of 
them,  witliout  ever  hearing,  or  knowing,  that  they 
are  unbecoming,  indecent,  and  shocking.  For,  as  I 
have  oilen  formerly  observeil  to  you,  nobody  but  a 
father  can  take  the  liberty  to  reprove  a  young  fellow 
grown  up,  for  those  kind  tif  inuceuraciea  and  impro- 
prieties of  behaviour.     The  most  iutimale  friendship, 
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uiiUBsistcd  by  the  paternal  auperiority,  vrill  not  au- 
thorise it.  I  may  truly  say,  tlierefore,  that  you  ure 
Iiappy  in  Imving  me  for  a  sincere,  frieudly,  and  ijuick- 
sighted  monitor.  Nothiug  will  escape  me;  I  shall  pry 
for  your  (lefpcts,  in  order  to  correct  them,  as  cnriously 
as  I  giiall  seek  for  your  |>erfection8,  in  order  lo  appland 
and  reward  them :  with  this  difierence  only,  that  I 
ahalL  publicly  mention  the  latter,  and  never  bint  at 
the  former,  but  in  a  letter  to,  or  a  t^U-h-t^te  with  you. 
I  will  never  put  you  out  of  countenance  before  com- 
pany, and  I  hope  you  will  never  give  me  rcaijon  to  be 
out  of  countenance  for  you,  as  any  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  defects  would  raake  ine.  Proflor  won  curat 
de  minimii  was  a  maxim  in  the  lioman  law,  for  causes 
only  of  a  certain  value  were  tricil  by  hira ;  hut  there 
were  inferior  jurisdictions,  that  took  cognizance  of  th< 
emallcet.  Now  I  ahall  try  you,  not  only  as  a  Pnetor 
in  the  greatest,  but  as  Censor  in  lessor,  and  as  the 
loweet  magistrate  in  the  least  aiscs. 

I  have  this  moment  received  Mr.  Plarte's  letter  of 
the  Ist  November,  New  Style ;  by  which  I  am  very 
glad  to  dnd  that  he  thinks  of  moving  towartlH  Paris, 
the  end  of  this  month,  which  looks  as  if  his  leg  were 
better;  besides,  in  my  opinion,  you  both  of  you  only 
loee  time  at  Moutpellier ;  he  would  fmd  better  advice, 
and  you  better  company,  ut  Paris.  In  the  mean  timei 
I  hope  yon  go  inio  the  best  company  there  is  at  Mont- 
pellier,  and  there  always  is  some  at  tlie  Intendant's  or 
the  Commandant's.  You  will  have  bad  full  time  to 
have  learned  les  pctxUs  c/mnsons  lAinffuedocienneSt 
which  an*  excet'diiig  pretty  onwt,  both  words  and  tunes. 
I  reineinbcr,  when  I  was  in  those  parts,  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  difference  which  I  found  between  Uie 
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people  on  one  side,  and  those  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
Rhfine.  The  Prownccaui^  were,  in  geuenil,  suriy, 
ill-bred,  ugly,  and  swarthy :  the  Languedociens  the 
very  reverse;  a  cheerful,  well-hrod,  handsome  people. 
Adieu  I     Yours  most  afTectionatelv. 

P.S. — Upon  reflection,  I  direct  thia  letter  to  Paris; 
I  think  you  must  hare  left  Moutpellier  before  it  could 
arrive  there. 


London,  NoTcmber  19,  0,  S.  1760. 

My  dear  Fhiend, 

I  WAS  very  glad  to  find,  by  your  letter  of  the  12th, 
N.S.,  that  you  had  informed  yourself  so  well  of  the 
state  of  the  Freueli  marine  at  Toulon,  and  of  the 
commerce  at  Marseilles:  they  are  objects  that  deserve 
the  inquiry  and  attention  of  every  man,  who  intends 
to  be  concerned  in  pxiblic  affairs.     The  French  are 

.now  wisely  attentive  to  both ;  tlieir  commerce  is  in- 
credibly increosed  within  these  last  thirty  years:  they 
have  beaten  us  out  of  great  part  of  our  Levant  tnide: 
their  East-India  trade  has  greatly  affected  ours;  and, 
in  the  West  Indies,  their  Mnrtinico  cs^tablishment  sap- 
plies,  not  only  France  itself,  but  the  greatest  part  ot 
Europe,  with  sugars ;  whereas  our  islamls,  as  Jnuiaica, 
Barbadoee,  and  the  Leeward,  hare  now  no  other  mar- 
ket for  theirs  but  England.     New  France,  or  Canada, 

■  has  also  greatly  IcsschhI  our  fur  and  skin  trade.  It 
tB  true  (as  you  say)  that  wc  have  no  treaty  of  coraraerco 
subeisting  (I  do  not  say  tnVA  Marseilles)  but  with 
France.  There  was  a  treaty  of  commerce  made,  be- 
tween England  and  France,  immediately  after  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht ;  but  the  whole  treaty  waa  condi- 
tional, and  to  depend  upon  the  Parliament's  enacting 
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cet'tnin  things,  whicli  were  sLipulatetl  in  two  of  the 
articles;  tlie  Parliauieiit,  afler  a  very  iuuioiis  debate* 
vroultl  not  do  it;  bo  the  treaty  fell  to  the  ground: 
however,  the  outlines  of  that  treaty  are,  by  mutual 
and  tacit  consent,  tho  general  rules  of  our  presetit 
commerce  with  Kranee.  Il  is  true  too,  that  our  coni- 
moditic»i,  which  go  to  France,  must  go  in  our  bottoma ; 
the  French  having  imitated,  in  many  rvspects,  our 
faraoiis  Act  of  Navigjition,  as  it  is  coiunionly  cAlIed. 
This  Act  was  made  iu  tlie  year  1G52,  in  the  Parlia- 
ment held  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  forbids  all  foreign 
ships  to  bring  into  England  any  merchandize  or  com- 
modiiiea  whatsoever,  thai  were  not  of  the  growth  nud 
produce  of  tlmt  country  to  which  those  shi{)6  bolungud, 
under  |>cnalty  uf  the  forfeiture  of  such  h\xi[^.  Thia 
Act  vias  particularly  levelled  at  the  Dutch  ;  who  were, 
at  that  lime,  tlic  carriers  of  almost  all  Europe,  and 
got  immensely  by  freight  Upon  tins  principle,  of 
the  advantages  arisiug  from  freight,  there  la  a  pro- 
vision in  the  same  Act,  that  even  the  growth  and 
produce  of  our  own  colonies  in  America  shall  not  be 
carried  from  thence  to  any  other  country  in  Euro]je, 
without  fii-st  touchitig  in  England ;  but  this  clause  has 
lately  been  repealed,  in  the  iustanoca  of  some  perish- 
able comm^xlities,  such  as  rice,  &c.,  which  are  allowed 
to  he  carried  directly  from  our  American  colonies  lo 
other  countries,  Tho  Act  also  provides,  that  two- 
thirdis,  1  think,  uf  those  who  navigate  the  said  ships 
KbuU  be  Britii^h  subjects.  There  is  an  excellent,  and 
little  book,  written  by  the  &mous  Monsieur  Huet, 
Evi'ipie  d'Avniache.'t,  »ur  le  Commerce  dea  Anoienet 
which  is  very  well  worth  your  reading,  and  very  soon 
read.    It  will  give  you  a  clear  notion  of  the  lise  and 
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jress  of  coininercG.  Tliere  arc  many  otlier  books 
Kich  take  up  the  history  of  eomineroe  where  Moii- 
Bieur  U'Avrauchcs  leaves  it,  aud  bring  it  down  to  Lheee 
times:  I  advise  you  to  rend  some  of  them  with  uare; 
commerce  being  a  very  essential  [wirt  of  [Kjlitical  knowl- 
edge in  every  country,  but  niore  particularly  in  this, 

rwhich  awes  all  its  riches  and  power  to  it 

I  come  now  to  another  part  of  your  letter,  which  is 
the  orthogi-aphy,  if  1  may  call  bad  spelling  orMojfro- 
pky.  You  spell  \tn\uv.e,  cnducc ;  and  grandcnr,  yon 
spell  gnmdure  ;  two  faults,  of  which  few  of  my  bouse- 
luaids  would  have  been  guilty.  I  must  tell  you,  that 
orthography,  in  the  true  eentfe  of  the  word,  is  so  ab- 
)]utely  ueceesary  for  a  man  of  Icllt^rs,  or  a  gentleman, 

^that  one  false  Bpelling  may  fix  a  ridicule  ui>ou  him  fur 
the  rei>l  of  hm  life;  and  I  know  a  man  of  i|uality, 
who  never  recovered  tiie  riiUcule  of  having  spelled 
vhokeome  without  the  w. 

Keiuling  with  care  will  secure  everybody  from  false 
spelling;  for  Ijooks  are  alw»y^i  well  S{.ielled,  according 
to  thft  orthography  of  the  times.  Some  words  are 
iudeed  doubtful,  being  apelled  differently  by  different 
authoi-H  (if  equal  authority,  but  those  arc  few ;  and  in 
those  uiscs  every  man  has  hi&  option,  becauBo  he  may 
plead  his  authority  either  way ;  but  where  there  is 
but  one  right  way,  as  in  the  two  words  above-men- 
tioned, it  is  UDfHirdonuble  and  ridiculous  for  a  gentle- 
man  to  mm  it:  even  a  woman  of  u  tolerable  education 
would  despise,  aud  laugh  at  a  lover,  who  should  send 
her  nu  iU-»t|)ened  bilkt-donx.  I  fear,  and  suspect,  that 
yon  have  taken  it  into  your  hea<l,  in  most  cases,  that 
the  Matter  Is  all,  and  tlie  Manner  little  or  nothing. 
If  you  have,  uudweivo  yourself,  and  be  convinced 
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that,  in  everything,  the  Manner  is  fuU  as  important 
as  the  Matter.  If  you  siK-ak  the  eeiisc  of  an  angel, 
in  bod  words,  and  with  a  disagreeable  iitteranee,  no- 
body will  hear  you  twice,  who  can  help  it.  If  you 
wrile  epislica  iw  well  as  Cicero,  but  in  n  very  bad 
hand,  and  very  ill-Bpelled,  whoever  receives,  will 
hitigb  at  them ;  and  if  yoa  had  the  fig^ire  of  Adonis, 
with  an  awkward  air  and  motions,  it  will  disgust  in- 
stead of  pleasing.  Study  Manner  tlierefore  in  every- 
thing, if  you  would  be  anything.  My  principal  in- 
quiries of  my  friends  at  Paris  concerning  you,  will 
be  relative  to  your  Manner  of  doing  whatever  yoa  do. 
I  shall  not  inquire  whether  you  understand  Demos- 
thenes, Tacituf?,  or  the  jus  pttbUcum  imperii;  but  I 
shall  inquire  whether  your  utterance  is  pleasing,  your 
style  not  only  pure  but  elegant,  your  manners  noble 
and  easy,  your  air  and  address  engaging;  in  short, 
whether  you  are  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  fiishiori,  and 
fit  to  keep  good  company,  or  not;  for,  till  I  imi  «alis- 
fied  in  these  particulars,  yon  and  I  must  by  no  means 
meet;  I  could  not  possibly  stand  it.  It  is  in  your 
power  to  become  all  this  at  Paris,  if  yon  please. 
Consult  with  Lady  Hcrvcy  and  Madame  Monoouaeil  * 
upon  all  these  matters,  and  they  will  speak  to  you, and 
advise  you  freely.  Tell  them,  that  fttsoffna  compattre 
ancora,  that  you  are  utterly  new  in  the  world,  that 
you  are  desirous  to  form  yourself,  that  you  beg  they 
will  reprove,  advise,  and  correct  you,  that  you  know 
that  none  can  do  it  so  well,  and  that  you  will  im- 
plicitly follow  their  directions.     This,  together  with 

*  KAdomo  de  MonMtucil  wu  a  friend  uid.  carm|iuiid«tit  of  Loid 
Oheatnflelil.  See  in  the  MU«v1laoMua  CorreapoadeJice  a  note  oii  the 
Onl  lc(t«r  kddrfisMd  to  Uitt  lidy,  Juue  24.  I74S. 
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jour  c'-areful  observation  of  the  manners  of  the  best 
company,  will  really  form  you. 

Abb^  Qua5co,*a  friend  of  mine,  will  come  to  you  as 
soon  H8  he  knuiTs  of  your  arrival  at  Paris ;  he  is  well 
roceived  in  the  best  compaaies  there,  and  will  intro- 
dace  you  to  them.  He  will  be  deeiroos  to  do  you  any 
eervioe  he  can ;  he  is  active  and  curious,  and  can  give 
you  information  upon  most  things.    Ho  is  a  sort  of 

npiai«ant  of  ihe  President  Montcaquieu,  to  whom 
^ou  have  a  letter. 

I  imagine  that  tliis  letter  will  not  wait  for  you  very 
long  at  Paria,  where  I  reckon  you  will  be  in  about  a 
fortnight.     Adieu  I 


h  handtm.  ce  24  Deoembre,  V.S.  1750. 

MoN  ciiEB  Ami, 

Vous  voiliL  a  la  6n  ParLsien,  et  it  faut  s'adresser  (I 
un  Purisien  en  FranQois.  Vousvoudrez  bien  aussi  me 
r^pondre  de  m^me,  puisque  je  serai  bien  aise  de  voir 
h  quel  point  voua  possedez  l'^16gance,  la  d^Hicatesse,  et 
I'ortliogniplie  de  cette  langue,  qui  est  devonne,  pour 
ainBi  dire,  la  lungue  univei-sollc  de  r£uroi>e.  On 
m'asaurc  que  voua  ia  parlez  fort  bien,  mais  il  y  a  bien 
et  bien.  £t  tel  pu6sei-a  [>our  la  bien  parler  hors  de 
Paris,  qui  pnsseroit  lui-mOme  pour  Gaulois  i  Paris. 
Dans  ce  payH  dcB  modea,  le  laugjige  nit-uie  a  la  sienne, 
et  qui  change  presqu'  aussi  eouvent  que  celle  dee 
habits. 

*  OcU\')cn  (le  tiiiu«o,  ftnatiTcof  I^gaerol,ia  17]2I>ecAiue  ftCuon 
of  Tourany,  mid  a  memtxir  of  the  Aeadhnie  da  liueriptuw,  to  whleli 
Iw  ooDliibutcii  ■crerki  iiil«r«tiiig  twaya.  lie  nu  bIm  thtj  Mithorof 
ui  f/uloift  du  Pape  Clemnl  V.,  and  the  UaiisUlor  ot  Cantemir  loto 
Iteliui ;  but  Uicac  irorla  luro  remained  uupublioliftiL 
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Jjaff&nt^^  lepr4eUux,  le  nfoloffiqm,  r  sont  trop  ft  It 
mode  d'aujounj'hiii.  ConnoisKK  lea,  rviuarqacz  les,  ei 
parlez  )es  ra^tn«,  i  la  bonne  beure,  mnb  ne  vons  en 
laissez  ytas  infect^r.  L'esprit  aussi  a  ss  mO(le,ec  actu- 
ellement  a  Paris,  c'est  la  rtio^le  d'pn  avoir,  en  d^pit 
mi'me  de  Mincrve;  tout  le  niontle  court  apriiji  Traprit, 
qtu  par  parentli(^ne  se  lal'^e  jamais  attrajMr;  g'H  ne 
ge  pW^nte  pas,  on  a  bean  courir.  Mais  malheurcuse- 
inent  pour  ceux  qui  conrent  aprSs,  ils  nttrapentquclqne 
cliose  qii'ils  preniient  poor  tie  I'esprit,  el  qu'ils^  donnent 
pour  tel.  &c8t  torn  aupliis  la  bonne  fortune  d'lxion, 
c*eat  nne  vapeur  qu'ils  embrassent,  an  Heu  de  la  d6ciopc 
qu'ils  [loursiii^'cul.  De  cctte  erreur  rtfeultent  eca  beaux 
seittiiucng  qti'on  n'AJamnU  scnti.  ces  pcns^cs  fans3<» 
que  la  nature  n'a  jamais  produite,  et  ees  cxjiressions 
entortilUVifi  et  obscures,  que  non  eeulemeuton  n'entend 
point,  niais  qu'on  nc  petit  pas  m^me  d^hiflrcr  ni  de- 
vincr.  (Test  de  tousces  ingriMiens  que  !<ont  composes 
lea  deux  tiers  di»  nouveaux  livres  Frauf^ois  qui  paro- 
iMont.  Cfwt  Ib  nouvcUc  cuisine  du  Parnasse.  ou 
ralanibii'  Intvaille  au  lien  du  pot  et  dc  la  broclie,  et 
oA  l»i  quint('i^t>ue(!8  et  Iur  cxtraita  dominent.  N.  B. 
Iji;  sol  Altiqiio  on  est  iKinni. 

II  vuuM  Cauiira  bien  de  temsen  terns  manger  de  cette 
iiouvellv  euiaine.  Mais  ue  vous  y  lai-ssez  pa.s  cor- 
rompn)  lo  goflU  Et  quand  vous  voudrcz  donncr  k 
Itiiiiigcr  A  viilrr  t<Hir,  ^tudiez  la  bonne  vieille  cuisine 
du  K'lnttdi.'  Irfiiia  (^ualorze.  II  y  avoil  alor»  dep  cliefs 
ndndrabUv,  winiuie  Cornoille.  Builcau,  Raciue,  et  Lft 
Kontninu.  Tout  cequ'ilitappn^toipnt^toit  simple,  aain. 
At  •iidi<Iu.  Sansi  nitflapboro,  ue  vous  lainsez  pas  6blouir 
pur  I«  fiitix  brilhiMt,  le  rochm-Iii-,  Ics  aiititbt'ses  h  la 
iii.mIi';  iiiniM  wrveE  vous  de  rfiire  propre  bon  sens,  et 
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tppclloj:  lc8  ancicns  h  votre  scoonre,  ponr  voti3  en 
'garantir.  D'un  autre  cuU^,  lie  vous  moc|iiez  |ias  ile 
ccux,  qui  8*y  »oi)t  Inissi^  s^-duirc ;  vous  Hes  encore  trop 
jeune  jmur  faire  le  critique,  et  pour  vous  6riger  en 
vengeur  .«<5v?re  du  lion  st-nB  KVA  Beulement  ne  tous 
laiesez  pas  pcrvcrtir,  mais  ne  songez  pnp  iL  oonvertir 
lea  autree.  Laig&ez  les  jouir  trnnquillcnient  de  Icnrs 
erreuFH  dans  le  goAt,  coinnte  dans  la  religion.  Le 
goflt  en  France  u  depnis  un  giwle  et  deini,  en  bicn  dn 
haut  ct  du  bas,  ou^i  bicn  que  la  France  niC-nie.  Le 
bon  gofit  coninicn^i  ^ulement  i^  se  fairc  Jmir,  sons  le 
regneje  ne  duj  pas  de  Louis  Trelrj?,  mais  du  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu,  et  fut  encore  ^pur*?  eons  celui  de  Lotiis 
Quatorze,  grand  Hni  an  moin?,  s'il  nYtoit  jiaa  grand 
homme.  Conioille  6toh  le  restunrateur  dn  vrai,  ct  le 
fondateuv  du  thfutre  Frao<^ip;  sc  re«sentant  toujours 
un  pen  des  Coneetii  dcs  Itnlicn8  et  des  Affudczc  des 
EnjuignolB;  K^nioiu  les  ^pigrainnie**  qu'il  fait  d(?bit€r  il 
Cbiiutne  dans  lout  I'excC-s  de  sa  douleur. 

Maisavnnt.  8on  terns,  lea  Troubmloura,  et  lea  Bomau- 
ciers  tkoient  autant  de  foii»,  qui  trouvoient  de«  sots 
pour  les  admirer.  Vers  la  fin  dn  regne  du  Cardinal 
de  Kichelieu,  et  an  coinmeut^^ment  de  cehii  de  Louis 
Quatorze,  riiotel  de  llitmbuniltet  ^toit  le  Temple  du 
GoQt,  niais  d'un  goAt  pas  encore  tout  &  ihit  <$pur^. 
Cftoit  plus-tot  un  laboratoire  d'esprit,oft  Ton  donnoit 
la  torture  an  bon  sens,  pour  en  tirer  une  essence 
eubtile.  Voiture  y  travailloit,  et  suoit  niOme  A  groeees 
goutlea  pour  faire  de  I'csprit.  Mais  enfin  Boileati  ct 
Moli^re  fixerent  le  goflt  du  vrai ;  en  d6pit  desSciidery 
et  des  Calprenf'-dc!),  &c.  Its  di^coiilirent  et  niirent  eu 
fuile  les  Artain^ncs,  Ics  Jubiis,  Ics  Oroondates,  et  toua 
ces  hC-rus  de  Koniana,  qui  vuloienL   puurtam  chacun 
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Beul  unc  arm&;.  Cea  fouschcrdi^rcnt  dans  lea  biblio- 
tb(V[uei  uti  &iiy\e  qu'on  leiir  refiisa ;  et  lis  nVn  trouv^ 
rent  que  dans  quelques  ruellcs.  Je  vous  conseille 
pourtant  de  lire  un  tome  de  Cl^patre  et  un  de  Cl^Ue, 
sans  quoi  iL  vous  eera  impossible  de  vous  former  une 
id6e  de  ccs  cxtravagnnece ;  mais  Dieu  vous  garde  d'allcr 
jusqu'au  douzidme. 

Le  goAt  I'estji  piir  et  vra!  jiendunt  pre^ue  tout  le 
regno  de  Louis  Quntorze,  et  jusqu'il  ee  qu*un  trte  beau 
gduie  y  donna  (mais  eann  le  vouloir)  quclque  ntteinte. 
C'^toit  Monsieur  de  Fonlenelle,*  qui  avec  tout  I'esprit 
du  nionde,  et  un  grand  s^avoir,  Baerifioit  peut^tre  un 
peu  trop  aux  Graces,  dont  il  £toit  le  uourrisaoo,  el 
lYl^ve  favori.  Admir^  avec  raison,  on  voulut  I'imJter; 
mais  malheureu«;meut  pour  lesi&cle.l'auteur  des  Pasto- 
rales, de  I'Hi^toire  des  Oracles,  et  du  Thfiatre  Francois, 
trouva  nioins  d'imitatcurs,  que  Ic  Chevalier  d'Her- — ne 
trouvade  singes.  Contrei'ait  depuis  par  niilleauteurs, 
il  n'a  pm  ^l6  imit6  que  je  syacbe  par  uu  suel. 

A  I'henre  qu'il  est,  I'empire  du  vrai  gofit  ne  me 
paroit  pas  trop  bien  afiermi  en  France ;  il  subeiste  k 
la  v^rit^,  mais  il  est  d^cbir<j  par  des  partis;  il  y  a  le 
parli  de8  petite  raaltres,  cclui  dca  caillcttes,  ociut  des 
fades  auteure  dout  les  ouvrages  sont,  verba  el  voces  et 
prasUrea  nihit,  et  enfjn  un  |»arti  nombreux  et  fort  k  la 
mode,  d'autcurs  qui  d6bitcnt  dans  un  galimatias  m^ta- 
plijsique  leiirs  faux  raffinemena,  sur  les  luouvcmenset 
lea  seutimens  de  Pame,  du  ceeur,  et  de  I'esprii, 

*  Bernard  le  Oouyor  de  FoiiUnelln  wm  on«  of  the  very  few  emineDt  i 
men  who  have aUftintd  their  huudrciIlhycAr.     \\«  was  borD  alBoueo,! 
Febroiiry  11, 16d7,  nnd  died  »t  I'aris,  Jnauary  9,  1757.     He  is  now 
chiefly  romcmberod  for  his  Entrflien*  tu*  la  J'luralM  4t$  Mondtt,  of 
which  Voltaire  ssy*  very  '^'^Ppi'Tt 

"L'ipiorant  I'enUtndit, !«  BHvant  radminr' 
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Nevous  en  Ifiipsez  pas  impoaer  par  la  mode;  m  par 
dos  cliques  que  vous  pourrez  friVjiienter;  niais  cssayez 
toutes  069  differences  tsptVcs,  avant  que  do  les  re^evoir 
en  payement  au  coin  du  bou  sens  et  de  la  raison ;  ct 
soyez  bicn  jiersuad^  que  rteit  n^cat  beau  giie  ie  vrai.* 
Tout  brillant  qui  ne  rl^ulte  [uis  de  la  solidit^  et  de  la 
]8t«e6C  dc  la  i>cns^,  ii'cst  qu'un  faux  brillanU  Le 
(isuot  ItaltL'U  sur  le  dinmnnt  est  bien  vrai  d  cet  ^"gard, 
quanta  piu  sodezzOj  ianto  piu  gplendore. 

Tout  ceci  n'empdche  paa  que  vous  ne  deviez  vous 
conformer  ext^rieui-eraent  aux  modes  et  aui  tons  des 
diff^rentes  compognica  oh  toub  vous  trouverez.  Parlez 
^pigrammce  arec  k-s  pclita  ma!trcs,  sentimons  faux 
^avcc  les  cntllelt«B,  cl  galimatias  avec  Icii  beaux  csprits 
rpnr  ^tat.  A  la  bonne  lietire;  A  votre  age,  ce  n'est  ]>a8 
d  vous  i.  douncr  le  ton  k  la  com{)aguie,  mais  au  oon- 
trairc  k  le  prendre.  Examinez  bien  pourtant,  et  pesez 
tout  cela  en  vous  mSme;  distingucz  bien  le  faux  du 
vrai,  et  ne  prenez  paa  U  ciinquant  du  Tasae  pour  lor 
de  Vifffile.f 

Voua  trouverez  en  meme  terns,  il  Paris,  des  auteura 
et  des  compagnics  tr^  BolideB.  Vous  n'entendres 
point  dc8  fadaisea,  du  prf-cieux,  du  giiindd,  cbez  Ma- 
dame de  Monconseil,  ni  aux  hotels  de  Matignon  et  de 
Coigny,  oil  elle  voua  pr&entera ;  le  Pi-eaident  Mon- 
(uieu  ne  vous  parlera  pas  poinU*.  Son  Uvre  de 
TEsprit  des  Lois,  6crU  en  langue  vulgaire,  vous  plaira, 
et  T0U8  instruim  ^^ulcnient. 

Fr6jocntcz  le  thd&tre  quand  on  y  joucra  les  pi^-cea 

*  All  alliuiion  La  the  lino  of  Boilcoo  la  hii  E^Urt  au  Marquit  d* 
JSeignetatf, 

"  Rien  n'eat  b«iui  qne  le  mi ;  le  rrai  Mill  eat  almabU." 

1 8ee  the  preceding  letter  of  Febraar;  8,  lifiO. 
Tou  11.  « 
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(Ic  Corncillc,  <Io  KAcInCt  ot  dc  Moli^re,  oil  il  a'y  a  qae 
du  nature!  ctduvrui.  Je  ne  pr^itendspaHpurl&cIonner 
rexcliision  i  plusieure  pieces  niodurnea  qui  gout  admi- 
rables,  et  en  dernier  lieu,  0?nic>*  pi&ce  pleiiie  de  scnti- 
mens,  mnia  de  sentimeiis  \Tai8,  naturel8,etdan8  tesquels 
on  se  rdconnoiu  Voulez  vous  counottre  les  eanict^res 
dujour,  lisez  les  ouvragcs  de  Crfibilton  _le  fils,  et  de 
MariTaux.  Le  premier  est  uu  peintre  excell^t;  le 
seooud  a  bc«ueoup  i?ludi<?  et  eonuoit  bieu  le  cwur, 
pcut-etrc  mfimc  un  peu  irop.f  JL^^^^Egsremcujtjiii 
Ooeur  et  de  I'Esprit  par  Cr^billon  eat  un  livre  excel- 
lent dans  ce  geiire;  Tes  caracl^res  y  sont  bien  marqu(^; 
il  vons  amusera  iiifinimciit,  et  nc  vous  sera  pas  inutile. 
L*Hu<toire  Japonoise  de  Tanzal,  et  de  Neadarn^,  du 
mSme  auteur,  est  une  aimable  extravagance,  et  par&&< 
m^e  de  reflexions  tr^  justes ;  enfin  tous  troiivcrcz  bien 
^Fari^  dequoi  vous  former  un  goQtsCret  juste,  ]X)urvu 
que  vous  ne  preniez  pas  le  change. 

Commc  je  vous  laisse  sur  votru  bonne  foi  H  Paris 
sans  surveillant,  je  me  flatte  que  voiia  n'abnsercz  pae 
de  ma  confiance.  Je  ne  demande  pas  que  vour  aoyez 
Capuciu ;  bien  au  contraire,  je  vous  recommaude  les 
plaJBirs,  maia  j'exige  que  ce  soyent  les  plaiairs  d'un 
honu^te  liomme.     Ces  plaisira  liJL  dounent  du  brillaut 

*  By  Sfadflmfl  dc  Qraffigny. — Bee  Lord  Chutcrfield'a  Letter  lo 
Uttdaine  de  Monconseil  of  November  1, 17S0,  UUeeJUoeotu  Corrft- 
apfmdeiicc. 

t  The  judgmont  of  Lord  Chceterfield  on  Uum  iwa  wrlten,  llioogb 
nilly  ttgrveiiiK  wit))  ibsi  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  oUier  nccomplinlicd 
men  uncin^  bl*  contcniporuin,  haa  been  by  no  mcjuu  coiiflrmed  bjr 
IKMicrily.  JilBiiTftiii  hwi  given  rue  in  FniicQ  to  the  word  Mctritm- 
daft,  Miulljr  applied  to  any  thing  ainukiHliorirnipid;  nad  nKxtmea 
of  tbc  i^Tcaenl  day,  who  bavc  looked  iobo  Uic  ooTcla  uf  Cr^billon  llw 
Yoangpr,  will  nut  lliink  Mr.  Mucaulay  too  eevere  in  calling  liim  "a 
"ecribblaranliccntioiUAt  Laui-cl,andaadal]a9  Bapi&I" — (Ediabargb 
Kcriew,  N'a  exvii.  p.  285.) 
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au  caracl^re  d'un  jciino  Iiommo;  mais  la  d<5baucho 
Bvilit  ct  degrade.  J'aurai  dcs  relations  tri^s  vraics  ct 
d^tailltjes  de  voire  cauduitc,  ct  sclou  ecu  relations  je 
Hcrai  plus,  ou  moins,  ou  point  du  tout,  &  voue.     Adieu  I 

P.S. — Ecrivez  moi  sans  faiitc  une  fois  la  semaine, 
el  r^jwiulez  il  ctlle-ei  en  Francois.  Faufilez  voiis  (ant 
que  vons  le  pourres  cliez  \es  niinistres  Strangers.  Ccst 
[Toyager  en  difiorena  endroits  sans  cliangcr  de  plaoe. 
Parloz  Italien  il  tons  les  Italiens,  et  Allemnnd  k  toua 
les  Allcmands  que  yous  trouverez,  pour  cntretcnir  ces 
deux  laugues. 

Je  vons  suuhaitc,  mon  chcr,  autant  de  nouvollcs 
uin6cs  que  vou8  m^ritcrcz,  ct  pas  unc  dc  plus.  Mais 
pulssicz  V0U3  en  m6riter  un  graud  uombrel 


London,  Janauy  8,  O.  S.  17S1. 

My  deab  Friekd, 

By  your  letter  of  the  5th,  N.S.,  I  find  tliat  your 
de6nl  at  Paris  baa  been  a  good  one ;  you  are  entered 
into  good  company,  and  I  dare  say  you  will  not  sink 
into  bad.  Frequent  the  houttes  where  you  bave  been 
onee  invited,  and  bave  none  of  tbat  (thyncss  which 
makc8  moat  of  your  countrymen  strangers  where  they 
m^igbt  be  intimate  and  domestic  if  they  pleased. 
Wherever  you  have  a  general  invitation  to  sup  when 
you  please,  profit  of  it  witli  decency,  and  go  every 
now  and  then.  Lord  Albemai'le  will,  I  am  sure,  bo 
extremely  kind  to  you ;  but  his  bouse  is  only  a  dinner 
house,  and,  us  I  am  informed,  frequented  by  no 
French  jieoplc.  Sbouh)  he  Iiappcn  to  employ  you  in 
his  bureau,  which  I  much  doubt,  you  must  write  a 
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better  hsiid  thau  your  common  one,  or  you  will  get 
00  great  credit  by  yotir  iiiauuscripts ;  for  your  Iwud 
is  at  preeent  an  illiberal  one;  it  is  neither  a  hnnd  of 
business  nor  of  a  gentleman,  but  ttie  band  of  a  school- 
boy writing  ]m  exercise,  which  he  hopes  will  never 
be  read. 

Madame  de  MoiK-onseil  gives  me  a  favourable  account 
of  you,  and  so  do  Marquis  de  Mutignon  and  Madame 
du  Boccnge;*  they  all  say  that  you  desire  to  please,  and 
cous(.!queutly  promise  me  tliat  you  will:  and  they 
judge  right;  for  whoever  really  desires  to  jjleose, 
and  has  (as  you  now  have)  the  means  of  learuiug  bow, 
certainly  will  please :  and  that  is  the  great  point  of 
life ;  it  makes  all  other  things  easy.  Whenever  you 
are  with  Madame  de  Moiiconscil,  Madame  du  Boc- 
cage,  or  other  women  of  fashion,  with  whom  you  are 
tolerably  free,  say  frankly  and  naturally:  Je  7i'ai 
pomt  d' usage  du  nionde^  j'y  suU  encore  bUn  ntuftje 
ioxUvailcrois  ardemment  de  plaire,  niais  Je  ne  a^att 
ffu^res  comment  m'y  prendre ;  ayez  la  bonU,  Madame, 
de  wte  faire  part  de  voire  secret  de  plaire  d  tout  U 
m<mde.  J'cn  feral  ma  Jorlunc,  et  ii  wnu  ct*  resfi^a 
pourtant  tovjours  pftu  yu'iV  ne  voiu  en  faul.  When, 
in  consequence  of  this  request^  they  shall  tell  you  of 
any  liUlc  error,  awkwardness,  or  impropriety,  you 
should  not  only  feel  but  express  the  warmest  acknoH-U 
cdgmcnt  Though  nature  should  suffer,  and  she  will 
al  lii-sl  hearing  them,  tell  them.  Que  la  critique  la  plus 
tevirc,  e»t  A  voire  Sgard  la  preuve  la  ptwt  marquie  ds 
leur  amiiiS.    Madame  du  Hoocage  tells  me  parlicu- 

*  For  RB  Kccount  of  Madame  du  Bocctt^e,  nra  b  Dole  od  Ibc  fint 
letter  tddri^wwd  in  bir  by  Lord  Chvalvtflcid,  Juoe  14, 17M.— MiK«l> 
iMieoiu  Uorrctpoudmoe. 
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larly  to  inform  you,  Qu'il  me  /era  toujourB  plauir  et 

Jtonncitr  rfc  mr  venir  voir  ;  i7  tsl  vrai  qu'a  »on  affe  U 

tiaisir  de  c^mser  est  froid,  maisje  tacherai  de  lui  /aire 

inoissance  avee  d^  Jeuncs  gen»,  &c.     Make  use  of 

this  invitation,  and  as  you  Htc  in  a  manner  next  door 

to  her,  8tep  in  and  out  there  frequently.     Monsieur 

du  Boccage  will  go  with  you,  ho  tells  me,  with  great 

pleasure,  to  tfao  plnyd,  and  point  out  to  you  whatever 

raeserves  your  knovring  there.     This  ia  worth  your 

leceptanee  too,  he  haa  n  very  good  taate.     I  have  not 

ret  heard  from  Lady  Hervey  upon  your  subjwt,  but 

you  iiifomi  me  that  you  have  already  ttuppcd  with 

her  once,  I  look  upon  you  as  adopted  by  her:  consult 

her  in  a!!  your  little  matters;  tell  her  any  difficulties 

that  may  occur  to  you;  ask   her  what  you  should  do 

or  Bay  in   «ucli   or   sucli   cases;   she  has  tumge  du 

monde  en  perfection,  and  will  help  you  to  acquire  it 

Madame  de  Berkenrwle  eat  pHtrie  de  graces,  and  your 

quolatiuii  is  very  applicable  to  her.     You  may  be 

there,  I  dare  say,  as  often  as  you  please,  and  I  would 

advise  you  to  sup  there  once  a  week. 

Yoa  say,  very  justly,  that  as  Mr.  Harte  is  Icfiving 
you,  you  shall  want  advice  more  than  ever;  you  shall 
never  want  mine:  and  as  you  have  already  had  so 
much  of  it,  I  must  rather  repeat,  than  add  to  what  I 
have  already  given  you :  but  that  I  will  do,  and  add 
to  it  occasionally,  as  circumstances  may  require.  At 
present,  I  shall  only  remind  you  of  your  two  great 
objects,  which  you  should  always  attend  to :  they  are 
Parliament  and  foreign  affairs.  AVith  regard  to  tlie 
former,  you  can  do  nothing,  while  abroad,  but  attend 
carefully  to  tlie  purity,  correctness,  and  elegancy  of 
your  diction,  the  clearness  and  gracefulness  of  your 
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Utterance,  in  whatever  lAnguage  you  speak.  As  for 
the  Piiilimueiitjirj'  kuowleilgo,  I  will  take  care  of  that, 
when  yoH  come  home.  With  regwril  to  foreign  affairs, 
every  thii]g  you  do  abroad  may  and  ought  to  ten^  that 
way.  Your  reading  ahouhl  be  chiefly  historical ;  I  do 
not  mean  of  remote,  dork,  and  fabulous  liistory,  still 
less  of  jimcrack  natural  liietory  of  fossils,  miuei-als, 
plants,  &c.,  hut  I  meau  the  useful,  political,  and  con- 
Btitutioual  history  of  Europe,  for  tlieso  laat  three 
centuries  and  a  half.  The  other  tiling  necessary  Cor 
your  foreign  object,  and  not  less  necessary  than  either 
ancient  or  modern  kuowle^lge,  is  a  great  knowledge  of 
the  world,  manners,  politeiie^,  address,  and  le  ion  de 
la  bonne  compagnic.  In  that  vievr,  keeping  a  great 
deal  of  good  company  is  tlic  principal  point  to  which 
you  arc  now  to  attend.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  tell 
you,  but  it  iu  most  certainly  true,  that  your  dancing- 
master  is  ut  this  time  the  man  in  all  Europe  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  you.  You  must  dancu  well,  in 
order  to  sit,  tttand,  and  walk  well ;  and  you  must  do 
all  these  well,  in  order  to  please.  What  with  your 
exercises,  some  reading,  and  a  great  deal  of  company, 
your  day  is,  I  cwufcss,  extremely  taken  np;  but  the 
day,  if  well  employed,  is  loug  enough  for  everything ; 
aud  I  am  sure  you  will  not  slatteru  away  one  momeut 
of  it  iu  iuDctlou.  At  your  ago  people  have  strong 
and  active  spirits,  alacrity  and  vivacity  in  all  they 
do;  are  impigrW,  iudefatigable,  aud  quick.  The  dif- 
ference is,  tliat  a  young  lellow  of  parU exerts  ntl  thoee 
happy  dispositions  in  the  pursuit  of  proper  objects; 
endeavours  to  excel  in  the  solid,  and  in  the  showish 
porta  of  life:  whereas  a  silly  puppy,  or  a  dull  rogue, 
throws  away  all  his  youth  and  spirits  upon  trifleBj 


vthen  ho  is  soHous,  or  upon  disgraceful  rices,  while 
be  aims  at  pleasures.  This,  I  uui  sure,  will  uut  be 
jour  case;  your  good  sense  and  your  good  couduct 
hitherto,  nre  your  guarantees  with  me  for  tlie  future. 
Continue  only  at  Paris  as  you  have  hegnn,  and  your 
stay  there  will  make  you,  what  I  have  always  wished 
you  to  be;  aa  near  perfection  as  our  nature  permits. 

Adieu,  my  dear;  remember  to  write  to  me  once  a 
week,  not  as  to  a  father,  but  without  reserve  a?  to  a 
friend. 


(J»nuary.  nei.l* 
YoCR  riding,  fencing,  and  dancing,  constantly,  at 
the  Academy,  will,  I  hope,  leuglben  you  out  a  little; 
therefore,  pray  tiike  a  great  deal  of  those  exercises : 
for  I  would  very  fain  have  you  be,  at  least,  five  feet 
eight  inches  higli,  as  Mr.  Harte  once  wrote  me  word 
that  ho  hoped  you  would.  Mr.  Pellmm  likewise  told 
me,  that  you  speak  German  and  French  as  fluuntly 
and  correctly  as  a  Saxon  or  a  Parisian.  I  am  very 
glad  of  both  :  take  care  not  to  forget  the  former ;  there 
is  no  danger  of  your  forgetting  the  latter.  As  I  both 
thank  and  applaud  you  for  hiivlng,  hitherto,  employed 
yourself  so  well  abroad,  I  must  again  re|>eat  to  you, 
that  the  manner  in  which  you  shall  now  employ  it,  at 
Paris,  will  be  Hnally  decisive  of  your  fortune,  figure, 
and  character  in  the  world,  and  con8e(juently  of  my 
esteem  and  kindness.  Eight  or  nine  months  deter- 
mine the  whole ;  which  whole  is  very  near  complete. 
It  consists  in  this  only :  to  retain  and  incrcjise  the 

*  TKi»  lottrr  liju  hiUicTto  bc«n  prinlvU  u  *  fr«gincnt  *t  tl>«  CR<I  of 
thu  CorrMpotidcncc,  iu  iIbUi  anil  iU  commencement  liAring  been 
occidonUlly  lost:  it  nppcArs,  however,  to  liiive  b«en  writt«ii  about 
January,  170t,  rttj  non  after  &fr.  Suabopc's  airiral  in  Parii. 
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learniDg  }'oii  have  already  acquired;  to  add  to  it  tbe 
still  more  useful  knowledge  of  the  World ;  and  to 
adorn  both,  with  the  manners,  the  address,  the  atr, 
and  the  Graces  of  a  Man  of  Fashion.  Without  the 
lost,  I  will  say  of  your  youth  and  your  knowledge, 
■what  Horace  says  to  Venua  ; 

Pamm  comia  sine  ta  JuveuUa, 
Mcrcuritt^que. 

The  two  great  suhjects  of  conversation  now  at  Paris 
are,  the  dispute  between  the  Crown  and  the  Clergy, 
and  between  tlie  Crown  and  the  States  of  Brittany ; 
inform  yourself  thoroughly  of  both;  which  will  let 
you  into  the  most  material  parts  of  the  French  his- 
tory and  constitution.  There  are  four  letters  printed, 
and  very  well  written,  against  the  pretended  rights 
and  innnunilics  of  tlie  Clergy  ;  to  which  there  is  an 
Answer,  very  well  written  too,  in  defence  of  those 
immunities.  Head  them  both  with  attention;  and 
also  all  representations,  memorials,  and  whatever  shall 
appear,  for  or  against  the  claims  of  the  States  of  Brit- 
tany. I  dare  say,  that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred,  of 
the  English  at  Paris,  do  not  give  themselves  the 
trouble  of  inquiring  into  those  disputes ;  but  content 
themselves  with  saying,  that  there  is  a  confounded 
bustle  and  rout  between  the  King  and  the  Pricsls, 
and  between  the  King  and  the  States  of  Brittany ; 
but  that,  for  their  parts,  they  do  not  trouble  their 
heads  about  them ;  fight  Dog,  fight  Bear :  but,  with 
submission  to  them,  these  arc  objects  wortliy  the  alteu- 
lion  and  inquiries  of  a  man  of  sense  and  business. 

Adieu,  my  dear  cliild  1        Yours  tenderly. 
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London,  January  14,  O.  8. 17$1. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 

Aho.vo  the  TuaDj  good  things  Mr.  Harte  Iimt  told 
me  of  you,  two  in  particular  gave  me  great  pleasure. 
The  6rst,  that  you  are  exceedingly  careful  and  jealous 
of  the  dignity  of  your  character :  that  is  the  sure  and 
solid  roundadun  upuii  which  you  must  hoth  slaud  and 
riee.  A  man's  moral  character  is  a  more  delicate  thing 
than  a  woman's  reputation  of  chastity.  A  slip  or  two 
may  possibly  be  forgiven  lier,  and  lier  character  may 
be  elarifiefl  hy  subsequent  and  continued  good  con- 
duct: but  a  man's  moral  character  once  tainted,  is 
irreparably  destroyed.  The  second  was,  that  you  had 
ac(]uired  a  most  correct  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
foreign  uQiiirs,  such  as  the  history,  the  trcntics,  and 
the  forms  of  government  of  the  several  countries  of 
Europe.  This  sort  of  knowledge,  little  attended  to 
here,  will  make  you  not  only  usefnl,  but  necesssury,  in 
your  future  destination,  and  carry  you  very  far.  He 
addcil,  that  you  wanted  from  hence  some  books  rela- 
tive to  our  laws  and  constitution,  our  colonies,  and  our 
commerce ;  of  which  you  know  less  than  of  those  of 
any  other  part  of  Euroj»e.  I  will  send  you  what  short 
books  I  can  find  of  that  sort,  lo  give  you  a  general 
notion  of  those  things;  but  you  cannot  have  time  to 
go  into  their  depttis  at  present,  you  cannot  now  engage 
with  now  folios ;  you  and  I  will  refer  the  con»:litut!onal 
pan  of  this  country  to  our  meeting  here,  when  we  will 
enter  seriously  into  it.  and  rend  the  necessary  books 
together.  In  the  mean  time,  go  on  in  the  course  you 
are  in  of  foreign  matters;  converse  with  Ministers 
and  otliers  of  every  country,  watch  the  transactions  of 
every  Court,  and  endeavour  to  truce  them  up  to  tlieir 
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source.  This,  with  your  physics,  your  gcometiy,  and 
your  exerciser,  will  be  all  tliat  you  cau  possibly  liuve 
time  for  at  Paris;  for  you  must  allow  a  great  deal  for 
coui]>any  and  pleasures  ;  it  is  they  that  must  give  you 
those  raanuera,  that  address,  that  tournure  of  the  fjcau 
m&nde,  which  will  qualify  you  for  your  future  desti- 
nation. You  must  first  please,  in  order  to  get  the  con- 
fidence, and  cooscqucntly  the  secrets  of  the  Courts  and 
Ministers  for  whom  aud  with  whom  you  negotiate. 

I  will  send  you  by  the  first  opportunity,  a  short 
book  written  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  under  the  name 
of  Sir  John  Oldcastie,  containing  remarks  npon  the 
History  of  England ;  which  will  give  you  a  clear  gen- 
eral notion  of  our  coostitulion,  and  which  will  sei-ve 
you,  at  the  same  time  (like  all  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
works),  for  a  model  of  oloquenoc  and  style.*  I  will 
send  you  Sir  Josiah  Cliilde's  little  book  u[)on  trade, 
which  may  properly  be  called  tlic  Commercial  Gram- 
mar. He  lays  dowu  the  true  principles  of  commerce, 
and  his  conclusions  from  them  are  generally  very  just. 

Since  you  turn  your  thoughts  a  little  towards  trade 
and  eommorce,  whidi  I  am  very  glad  you  do,  I  will 
recommend  a.  French  book  to  you,  that  you  will  easily 
get  at  Paris,  and  which  I  take  to  he  the  best  book  in. 
the  world  of  tliat  kind ;  I  mean  the  Dicdonnaire  de 
Commerce  dc  Savary,  in  three  volumes  in  folio ;  where 
you  will  find  everything  tliat  relates  to  trade,  com- 
merce, sjiecie,  exchange,  &c  most  clearly  staled ;  and 
not  only  relative  to  France,  but  to  the  whole  world. 

*  On  thU  itoint  Lord  ClieMeriield's  opinion  entirely  cvtncidw  wtlb 
Lord  CbuUiam'i,  wlio  at  nearly  tho  Hatae  period  (Mkjt  -I,  17-51)  wrltoi 
u  fuilaws  to  his  oephew:  "  Oltlcsstle's  Bemsita  to  tM  studied  Mid 
"alRMHt  got  bj  heart  Tor  llic  inimitable  bcaatjr  of  tfae  style  as  well 
"  w  the  natter." — Carreepondeace,  vol.  L  p.  109. 
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You  will  ousily  suppose,  that  I  do  not  advise  you  to 
read  such  a  book  tout  d^  guile;  but  I  ouly  mean  that 
Tou  should  liave  it  at  hand  to  have  recourse  to  occa- 
sioiirdly. 

With  this  great  stock  of  both  useful  and  ornamental 
knowledge,  which  you  have  already  acquired,  and 
which,  by  your  application  aud  iuduatry,  you  are 
daily  incrcnsing,  you  will  lay  such  a  solid  foundation 
of  futtire  figure  and  fortune,  that,  if  you  complete  it 
by  nil  the  accomplishments  of  manners,  graces,  &c.  I 
know  nothing  which  you  may  not  aim  at,  and,  in 
time,  hojie  for.  Your  great  point  at  present  at  Paris, 
to  which  all  other  considerations  must  give  way,  is  to 
become  entirely  a  man  of  fashion;  to  be  well-bred 
without  ccremouy,  easy  without  negligence,  steady  and 
intrepid  with  modesty,  genteel  without  affectation, 
insinuating  without  meanness,  cheerful  without  being 
noisy,  frank  without  indiscretion,  and  secret  without 
any  mysteriousness;  to  know  tlie  proper  time  and 
place  for  whatever  you  say  or  do,  and  to  do  it  with 
an  mr  o(  condUion :  all  this  jsnot  so  soon  nor  so  easily 
learned  as  people  imagine,  but  requires  observation 
aud  time.  The  world  is  uu  immense  folio,  which 
deruands  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  be  read 
aud  understood  as  it  ought  to  he:  you  have  not  yet 
read  above  four  or  five  pages  of  it;  and  you  will  have 
but  barely  time  to  dip  now  and  then  in  other  less 
important  hooks. 

Lord  Albemarle  has  (I  know)  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
his  here,  that  you  do  not  frcqucut  him  so  much  as  he 
expected  and  desired;  that  lie  fears  somebody  or  otlter 
has  given  you  wrong  impressions  of  him  ;  and  that  I 
may  possibly  think,  from  your  being  seldom  at  hia 
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Iiotiae,  that  he  has  l>ecn  wftnting;  in  his  attentions  to 
yoH.  I  told  the  person  who  told  me  this,  tliat,  on  the 
contrary,  you  neeined,  by  your  letters  to  me,  to  be 
extremely  pleased  with  Lord  Albemarle's  behaviour 
to  you;  but  tlmt  you  were  obliged  to  give  up  dining 
abroad,  during  your  coui-ae  of  cxpcriraentnl  philosophy. 
1  guessed  the  true  reason,  vhlch  I  believe  was,  that,  as 
no  French  peoj)le  frequent  his  house,  you  mlher  choose 
to  dine  at  other  places;  wliere  you  were  likely  to  meet 
with  better  company  than  your  countrymen ;  and  you 
were  in  the  right  of  it.  However,  I  would  have  you 
show  no  shyness  to  Lord  Albemarle,  but  go  to  him, 
and  dine  with  him  oftener  than  it  may  be  you  would 
wish  ;  for  tlie  sake  of  having  him  si>«ik  well  of  you 
here  when  he  returns.  He  is  a  good  deal  in  fashion 
here,  and  his  pujing  you  (to  use  an  awkward  expres- 
sion) l>efore  your  return  here,  will  be  of  great  nse  to 
you  aAerwards.  People  in  general  take  clinracters,  as 
they  do  most  things,  n|>on  trust,  rather  than  be  at  the 
trouble  of  exomiuing  them  tliemselvee;  and  the  deci- 
sions of  four  or  five  fashionable  people,  in  every  place, 
ai-e  final,  more  jmrticularly  with  regard  to  characters, 
which  all  can  hear,  and  but  few  judge  of.  Do  not 
mention  the  least  of  llii»  to  any  mortal,  aurl  take  care 
that  Lord  Albemarle  do  not  susjtect  that  you  know 
anything  of  the  matter. 

Lord  Huntingdon  and  Lord  Stormont*  are,  I  hear, 
arrived  at  Paris;  you  have,  doubtless,  seen  thom. 
Lord  Stormont  is  well  spoken  of  here.     However,  in 


■  Dkvid  Manrny  succeeded,  in  1748,  aj  soveatit  ViB«ouni  Stormont. 
BenHcrwutU  BlletlTariaushlgh  public  offlceB,  u  Amboaudor  to  I'Aris 
Bnd  SeereUuj  of  Stale ;  tad  on  the  de«tti  of  hi*  uncle,  in  1792,  be- 
eaine  the  woond  Bwl  of  Mauilleld.    He  died  In  179S. 
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your  connections,  if  you  form  any  wi(h  tlicni,  «ln»w 
ratlicr  a  |)reUrciiL-c  tu  Lord  llitnliiig<kiii,  fur  niiwthii 
which  you  will  easily  giioss. 

Mr.  Hartc  goes  this  week  to  Cornw;ill,  to  Inkc  pos- 
aessioD  of  lit»  living.  Ho  Iiuh  becu  iiiitUillf'd  iil.  Wtiul- 
8or.     He  will  return  lutbor  in  about  a  motitli,  wliun 

^'         your  literary  corretipomlcacc  witJi  him  will  bo  rogu- 
lurly  curried  on.     Ifour  mutual  concern  ut  }Mirtiiig 
WAK  a  good  sign  for  both. 
I  have  tbis  moment  received  good  accounts  of  juu 
from  Purid.     Go  on,  votu  ite*  en  bon  Iruin,     AdiuU  I 
^  Loa4Mi,Junu7n.O.B.  IIBl. 

Mr  DEAR  Fftnam, 
Ik  all  my  letters  from  Pariii,  I  have  ibo  plewara  of 
finding,  among  many  other  good  tblogv,  your  docility 
mentioned  with  cmphaaia.     Tbia  ia  tlie  aure  way  uf 
I  impmriug  in  lhu«e  tbiogs,  which  yon  ooly  want.     Jt 

is  true,  tbey  are  little ;  bat  it  is  ae  true,  loo.  that  ihej' 
ore  neecaaary  (hiogs.  Aa  tbey  are  mere  maliera  of 
oaage  and  KKHle,  it  ia  no  diapaoe  for  anybody  of  yoar 
a^  to  be  iffaonat  of  Umoi  ;  sod  Um  nKwi  oompM' 
diooa  way  of  Waratng  ihem  it,  Airly  ta  t.inm  jomr 
ignoraace,  and  to  cnoaalt  iboae  who,  hmm  )tmg  anga 
and  experieoeep  know  tbem  beat.  Good  •«■**,  and 
good  Baterev aoggeat  oviii^  mp^tnA^  fent«  in  gpoA 
hwarfJHfr  Ihaaaaofw  a  thiiiMaii  J  littfa  iltfaaiiii^  ^hfcfc 

of  immmm  wkUk  iliai'Mftiiaifc  »  amt^MsT 
pnnd;  ladaoeofwyiiinniiaiiiBli  ■■fcmyaolha 
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true  French  ooinpliment  of  saying,  J'oaevotutpromel' 
tre  qu'il  sera  bientSt  comme  un  de  nous  aufres.  How- 
ever uobecoming  this  speech  may  be  in  tlic  mouth  of 
a  Frcnchmnti,  I  nin  very  glad  that  thcj  think  it  ai>- 
plicable  lo  you  ;  for  I  vroulJ  buve  you  not  only  ndopt, 
but  rival,  the  best  umuucni  and  usages  of  the  place 
yoii  are  at,  be  they  what  they  will — tliat  ia  the  vei-ea- 
titity  of  manners,  which  is  so  useful  in  tlie  course  of 
the  world.  Clioose  your  models  well  at  Paris,  and 
then  rival  them  in  their  own  way,  There  arc  fashion- 
able words,  phrasee,  and  even  gestures  at  Paris,  which 
are  culled  du  bon  ten :  not  to  mention  certmnes  petiXes 
polUfMCS  f.i  attentions^  qui  ne  sont  Hen  en  dies  mcmeSt 
which  fashion  has  rendered  necessary.  Make  your- 
self master  of  all  these  things,  and  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  uiake  the  French  say,  gu'on  dtroii  que  c'est  un 
Francois :  and  when  hereafter  you  shall  be  at  other 
Courts,  do  the  same  thing  tliero,  and  conform  to  the 
fiishionablc  manners  and  usage  of  the  place;  that  is 
what  the  French  theniscWcs  are  not  apt  to  do : 
wherever  tliey  go,  they  retain  their  own  manners,  as 
thinking  them  the  best ;  hut  granting  them  to  be  so, 
they  are  still  in  the  wrong,  not  to  conform  to  those  of 
the  place.  One  would  desire  to  please,  wherever  one  ia ; 
aad  notbiag  is  more  innocently  flattering,  than  an  ap- 
probation, and  an  imitation  of  the  people  one  con  verees 
with. 

I  hope  your  colleges  with  Marcel*  go  on  pro8i>er- 
ously.    In  those  ridiculous,  though,  at  the  same  time, 


•The  mo»t  celcbriited  dancing-mwtM  of  hit  day,    II«  ODe»  «• 
claimed,  id  a  traniport  of  eoifaiutOBtn  real  or  prctcndnl,  Qtte  dc  < 
doM  tin  fMauei  I    On  aiioUier  occwiiuu,  be  laitl  to  oiia  or  lila  Knglii 
pupils,  Jfonffeur,  OR  tatttdant  let  atilret  pay*  :  on  mt  dante  gti'&  l\trU  t 
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reallv  impOTtaoi  lectures,  pray  altonti ;  and  «lc«iro 
your  pnifeasor  also  to  Atleiul  nwrc.  pitnicalnrly  to  iho 
chapter  of  the  arms.     It  is  thvj  tlmi.  <1ociilo  n  mon'R 

ig  genteel  or  otherwise,  more  thHii  any  other  part 
)f  the  body.  A  twist,  or  stinTnem  In  the  wrift,  will 
make  any  roan  in  Europe  look  flwkwHr<l.  The  next 
thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  your  coming  into  n  mora, 
and  presenting  yourself  to  a  company.  TUU  glvw 
tlie  first  impression;  and  the  first  imprewion  \n  Mn«n 
a  la<4ting  one.  Therefore,  pray  dteire  PrtiCewor  Mar- 
cel to  make  you  come  iu  and  go  out  of  Iiifl  mom  fro- 
qnently,  and  in  tlie  suppnsitiiin  of  ch'flbreiit  compnnicN 
being  tlicre,  sneh  lis  ministent,  women,  mixcil  ivunpii- 
nics,  &C,  ITiosc  who  present  thetnm'lve«  well  Imvo  a 
certain  dignity  in  their  air,  winch,  withnul  tlm  h*rMit 
seeming  mixture  of  pride,  at  once  etigiigiit,  nnd  ii 
respected. 

I  E<hou1d  not  Eto  often  repeat,  nor  K)  loog  dwell  Itpnn 
auch  trifles,  with  anybody  Lliat  had  Um  M>lid  nnd 
Tsloable  knowledge  than  you  have,  Frivoloni  people 
attend  to  thoec  things  par  prf/^ence;  lliey  know 
nothing  else;  my  fear  with  you  ia,  that,  from  knowing 
better  things  joa  sboold  dmpm»  lh«w  too  much,  ami 
think  them  of  moeb  las  ootMeqaenea  than  tb^  really 
are ;  for  they  are  of  a  gmt  deal,  and  more  afMeSallj 
to  yen. 

Fleanng,  and  goreranig  woocn,  vmy  la  timm  ba  t4 
gnal  aerrke  to  yoB.  They  oftao  filwiaii  awl  ywnrw 
A  prvpm:  ara  yoa  in  lora  vith  MiiliiMa  dv 
Berkesrode  idll.  or  ha  mmba  other  uken  her  plaoe  m 
I  tmkm  k  km  gnMcdi,.  iha*  ^mt  te 

Qi  mrrmiyemami  iluwmY^  tied  Aaew  A  w»  yaJfrnU  k&mtHUt. 
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la  that  case,  I  recommend  you  to  the  utmost  discretion, 
and  the  profoundest  silence.     Bragging  of,  hinting  at, 
inUmating,  or  even  affectedly  disclaiming  and  deny- 
ing such  an  arrangement,  will  equally  discvc-dit  you. 
amung  men  and  women.     An  unaflected  silence  upoDJ 
that  ttuhject  is  the  only  true  medium. 

In  your  commerce  iriUi  vomcn,  and  indeed  with 
men  too,  un^  cerlaine  douceur  is  particularly  engag- 
ing; it  is  that  which  constitutes  tliat  character,  which 
the  French  talk  of  so  much,  and  so  justly  value;  I 
mean  taimable.  This  douceur  is  not  so  essily  de- 
scribe<l  as  felt.  It  is  the  compound  result  of  diSerent 
things:  a  complaisance,  a  flexibility,  but  not  a  servility 
of  manners;  un  ulr  of  softness  in  the  countenance, 
gesture,  and  expression ;  equally,  whether  you  concur 
or  differ  with  the  person  you  converse  with.  Observe 
those  carefully,  who  have  tljat  douceur,  which  charnis 
you  and  others;  and  your  own  good  sense  will  aoon 
enable  you  to  discover  the  different  ingredients  of 
which  it  is  composed.  You  must  be  more  particularly 
attentive  to  this  douceur,  whenever  you  are  obliged  to 
refuse  what  is  asked  of  you,  or  to  say  what  in  itself 
cannot  he  very  agreeable  to  those  to  whom  you  say  it 
It  is  then  the  necessary  gilding  of  a  disagreeable  pill. 
L'aimable  consistB  in  a  thousand  of  the^  little  thinga 
aggregately.  It  is  the  euaviUr  in  modo,  which  I  have 
80  often  recommended  to  you  The  regprctable,  Mr. 
Harto  assures  mo,  you  do  not  want,  and  I  believe  him. 
Study  llieu  carefully,  and  acquire  perfectly  the  otm- 
ablcy  and  you  will  have  everything. 

Ablx?  Guasco,  who  is  anotlier  of  your  panegyrists, 
writes  mc  word,  that  he  has  taken  you  to  dinner  at 
Marquis  de  St.  Germain's ;  where  you  will  be  welcome 
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att  oHen  as  you  plcflse»  and  Lhe  ofleiicr  the  better. 
Pn>rit  of  that,  U|>on  the  principle  of  tnivelting  in  dif- 
ferent couuirici),  without  chuuglug  phicc».  lio  s^ya 
too,  tlmt  he  will  Uika  you  to  the  Parliament,  when  any 
rcmiirkiible  cause  is  to  be  tried.  That  is  very  well ;  go 
through  the  several  chnmbers  of  the  Parliament,  aud 
^,fiee  and  hear  what  they  are  doing;  join  practice  and 
)b3ervation  to  your  theoretical  knowie<lge  of  their 
rights  uud  privileges.  No  KnglUhman  has  the  least 
notion  of  them. 

I  need  not  recommend  yon  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  constitutional  and  political  kriowleiJgeof  countries; 
for  Mr.  Harte  tells  me,  that  you  have  a  peculiar  turn 
that  way,  and  have  informed  yourself  most  correctly 
of  them. 

1  must  DOW  put  some  qneriea  to  you,  as  to  a  jurit 
publici  pcrUui,  which  I  am  sure  you  can  answer  me, 
and  which  I  own  I  cannot  answer  myself:  they  are 
upon  a  subject  now  much  talked  of. 

Ist,  Are  tliere  any  particular  forms  requisite  for  the 
election  of  a  Kingof  the  Romans,  different  from  those 
which  are  necessary  for  the  election  of  an  Emperor? 

2dly,  Is  not  a  King  of  the  Komaus  as  legally  elected 
by  the  voles  of  a  majority  of  the  Electors,  as  by  iwo- 
(hirds,  or  by  the  unanimity  of  the  Electors? 

8dly,  Is  there  any  particular  law  or  constitution  of 
the  empire  that  distinguishes,  either  in  matter  or  ia 
form,  tlie  election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans  from  that 
of  an  Emperor?  And  ia  not  the  Golden  Bull  of 
Charles  the  Fourth  equally  the  rule  for  both? 

4thly,  Were  there  not,  at  a  meeting  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  P^lectors  (I  have  forgot  when)  some 
rulee  and   limitations  agreed  upon   concerning   the 
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election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans?  and  were  those 
restrictions  legal,  and  did  they  obtain  the  force  of  law  f 

How  happy  am  I,  my  dear  child,  that  I  can  apply 
to  you  for  knowleilge,  and  with  a  certainty  of  being 
rightly  informed  t  ft  is  kuowleilge,  more  than  quick, 
flashy  parts,  that  makee  a  man  of  business.  A  man 
who  is  master  of  his  matt<?r  will,  with  inferior  parts, 
be  too  hard  in  Parliament,  and  indeed  anywhei'e  else, 
for  a  man  of  bettor  parts,  who  knows  hia  subject  but 
superficially:  and  if  to  his  knowledge  he  Joins  elo^ 
quence  and  elocution,  he  must  uec»)^rily  si>on  be 
the  head  of  tliat  assembly ;  but  without  those  two,  no 
knowledge  is  sufficient. 

Lord  Huntingdon  writes  me  word  be  has  seen  you, 
and  that  you  have  renewed  your  old  school  actjuuint- 
ance.  Tell  mc  fairly  your  opinion  of  him,  and  of  his 
friend  Lord  StormonC;  and  also  of  the  other  English 
people  of  fashion  you  meet  with.  I  promise  you  in- 
violable secrecy  on  my  part.  You  and  1  must  now 
write  to  each  other  as  friends,  and  wiihout  the  least 
reserve ;  tliere  will  for  the  future  be  a  tliousaod  things 
in  my  letters,  which  I  would  not  have  any  mortal 
living  hut  yourself  see  or  know.  Thofw  you  will 
easily  distinguish,  and  neither  show  nor  rej^eat ;  and 
I  will  do  tlie  same  by  you. 

To  come  lo  anotlicr  subject,  for  I  hare  a  pleasure  in 
talking  over  every  subject  witli  yon  :  How  deep  are 
you  in  Italtan  ?  Do  you  uudersiand  Arioslo,  Taaso, 
Boccaccio,  and  Machtavelli  ?  If  you  do,  you  know 
enough  of  it,  and  may  know  all  the  rest,  by  reading, 
when  you  have  time.  Little  or  no  business  is  written 
in  Italian,  except  in  Italy  ;  and  if  you  know  enough 
of  it  to  understand  the  few  Italian  tetters  that  may  in 
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timcooino  iii  your  way,  anil  to  epcak  lUiHnn  tolerably, 
■  to  those  very  few  Italians  who  sj>eak  no  French,  give 
yourself  uo  tUrthyr  trouble  about  that  language,  till 
you  linppen  to  have  full  leiaure  to  perfect  yourself  in 
it  It  is  not  the  same  with  regard  to  German  ;  your 
speating  Jiml  writing  that  well,  will  particularly  dis- 
tinguish you  from  every  other  man  in  Englaud ;  and 
is,  moreover,  of  great  use  to  any  one  who  is,  as  proba- 
bly you  will  be,  employed  in  the  empire.  Therefore, 
pray  cultivate  it  sedulou3ly»  by  writing  four  or  five 
lines  of  German  every  day,  and  by  speaking  it  to 
every  German  you  niret  with. 

You  have  now  got  a  footing  in  a  great  many  good 
houses  at  Paris,  in  which  I  advise  you  to  make  your- 

If  domestic.  This  is  to  be  doue  by  a  certain  easi- 
of  carriage,  and  a  decent  familiarity.  Kot  by 
way  of  pntlitig  yourself  upon  the  frivolous  footing  of 
being  mns  co}isequence,  but  by  doing  in  some  degree, 
the  honours  of  the  house  and  table,  calling  yourself 
en  bndinant^  le  galopin  d'xci,  saying  to  the  master  or 
mistress,  ceei  e»t  de  mon  d^artement,  je  m'en  charge, 
awufs  qw  jo  »'m  aequitte  d  mcrveiile.  This  sort  of 
badinage  has  something  engaging  and  Hani  in  it,,  and 
begets  that  decent  familiarity,  which  it  is  both  iigree- 
able  and  useful  to  cstubUi^h  lu  good  huusc»,  uud  witli 
people  of  ftiahion.  Mere  formal  visits,  dinners,  and 
sappers,  upon  formal  invitations,  are  not  tlie  thing; 
they  add  to  no  connection  nor  information  ;  but  it  is 
the  easy,  cjircless  ingress  and  egress,  at  all  hours,  that 
forms  the  jdeasing  and  proGtuble  commerce  of  life. 

The  post  is  w  negligent,  that  I  loisc  some  letters 
from  Paris  cntirelv,  and  receive  others  much  later 
than  I  should.     To  this  I  ascribe  my  having  received 
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no  letter  from  you  for  above  a  forluight,  \vliicli,to  my 
iniiffltieiiee,  seems  a  long  lime,  I  ex|>ect  lo  hoar  from 
you  once  a  week.  Mr.  Uarte  is  gone  to  Coniwat), 
and  will  be  back  in  about  three  veelcR.  I  have  a 
packet  of  books  to  send  you  by  the  first  opportunity, 
which,  I  believe,  wii]  be  Mr,  Yorke'a  return  to  Paris. 
The  Greek  book^  come  from  Mr.  Harte,  and  the 
English  ones  from  your  bumble  eervaut. 

Bead  Lord  Boliugbroke's  n-ith  great  attention,  as 
well  to  the  style  as  to  tlie  matter.  I  winii  you  could 
form  youmclf  Ruch  a  style  in  every  language.  Style 
is  the  dress  of  thoughts;  and  a  well-dressed  thought, 
like  a  well-dressed  man,  appears  lo  great  advantage. 
Yours.     Adieu  1 


London,  Jftaunr;  28,  O.  S.  Ufil. 

My  dear  Frikxd, 

A  BILL  for  ninety  pounds  elerling,  was  brought  me, 
the  other  day,  said  to  be  drawn  upon  me  by  you ;  I 
Bcrnplvd  paying  it.  at  first,  not  upon  aceount  of  tlie 
Rum,  but  becftugo  you  had  sent  me  no  letter  of  advice, 
which  is  always  done  in  those  transactions ;  and  still 
more,  because  I  did  not  )>crceive  that  you  had  signed 
it.  The  person  who  presented  ii,  desired  me  to  look 
again,  and  that  I  ehonld  discover  your  name  at  the 
bottom;  accortlingly  I  looked  again,  and  witli  the 
help  of  my  magnifying  glass,  did  perceive,  Oiat  what 
I  had  first  taken  only  for  somebody's  mark  was,  in 
truth,  your  name,  written  in  the  worst  and  smallest 
hand  I  over  saw  in  my  life.  I  cannot  write  quite  so  ill, 
but  it  was  something  like  this,^^*'^^  Jfa^^A^y^-^. 
However,  I  jwid  it  at  a  venture;  though  I  would 
almost  rather  lose  the  money,  than  that  such  a  signo- 
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tare  BhntiltL  be  yours.  All  gentlemen,  and  all  meu  of 
buBiuitss,  write  their  naiucst  ulvra^'s  in  the  Humu  '\iviiy, 
that  their  sigauLure  may  be  m  n-^ll  knuvrn  as  not  la 
be  easily  counterfeited;  and  they  generally  sign  iu 
rather  a  larger  character  tlmn  their  common  hnnd ; 
whereas  your  name  woe  in  a  le^a,  aud  a  worse,  than 
your  cotnmoti  writing.  Thid  suggested  to  me  the 
Tarious  accidenta  whiuh  may  very  probably  happen 
to  you,  while  yim  write  so  ill.  For  inatance,  if  you 
were  to  write  in  such  a  charauter  to  the  Secretary's 
office,  your  letter  would  immuditttely  l>o  tmni  lo  the 
decipherer,  as  containing  matters  of  the  utmost  se- 
crecy, not  fit  to  be  trusted  to  the  common  character. 
If  you  were  to  write  so  to  an  antiquarian,  he  (know- 
ing you  to  be  a  man  of  learning)  would  ceriainly  (ry 
it  by  the  Ruuic,  Celtic,  or  Schivouian  alphabet ;  never 
euai>ecting  it  to  be  a  modern  character.  And,  if  you 
were  to  send  h  poulct  to  a  Dne  woman,  iu  such  a  hand^ 
ebe  would  think  that  it  rcully  came  from  the  ^oufai/^iei*, 
which,  by  the  bye,  ie  tlic  etymology  of  the  word,poK/c/; 
)r  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  used  to  send  biUett-' 
to  hiB  miBtresses,  by  his  poulailller,  under  pr&- 
loe  of  Bending  them  chickens ;  which  gave  the  mune 
of  poii/ef-H  to  those  short,  but  expressive,  manuscripts. 
I  have  oAen  told  you,  that  every  man,  who  bus  the 
use  of  his  cyca  and  of  his  hand,  can  write  whatever 
hand  he  pleased;  and  it  is  jdain  that  you  can,  slnoe 
you  write  buth  the  Greek  aud  Ciermau  choracters, 
which  you  never  learned  of  a  writing-master,  ex- 
tremely well,  tliough  your  common  hand,  which  you 
learned  of  a  master,  is  an  exceeding  bad  and  illiberal 
one,  equally  unfit  for  business  or  common  uee.  I  do 
not  dctiire  that  you  should  write  the  laboured,  stiff 
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cliaracter  of  &  trriling-master :  a  man  of  buunesB 
must  write  quick  sod  well,  and  that  ilepeuds  singly 
upou  use.  I  wuutd  therefore  advise  you  to  get  Bome 
very  good  writing-master  at  Paris,  and  iipp'y  to  it  for 
a  montli  only,  which  will  be  suflicieiu ;  for,  n [ton  my 
word,  the  wriling  of  a  genteel  plain  baud  of  bui^iness 
is  of  much  more  importance  than  you  think.  You 
\  will  siiy,  it  may  be,  that  when  you  write  so  very  ill, 
it  is  because  you  are  in  a  hurry :  to  which  I  answer, 
Why  are  you  ever  in  a  hurry  ?  a  man  of  sense  may 
be  in  lia^^_but  can  never  be  in  ahurrj',-4)ecau3ejie 
knows,  that  wt««v^TirTlo&~rn"almrry  lie  must 
necessarily  do  very  ill.  lie  may  be  in  haste  to  dis- 
patch an  aifair.Tjut  he  will  take  care  not  to  let  that 
haste  hinder  his  doing  it  well.  Little  minds  are  in  a 
hurry,  when  the  object  proves  (aa  it  commonly  does) 
too  big  for  them ;  they  run,  they  hare,  they  puzzle, 
confound,  and  perplex,  themselves;  they  want  to  do 
everything  ut  once,  and  never  do  it  fit  all.  But  a 
man  of  sense  takes  the  time  necessary  for  doing  the 
thing  he  is  about  well :  atul  his  haute  to  dis|>atch  a 
business,  only  uppeare  by  the  continuity  of  hia  appli- 
cation to  it:  he  pursues  it  with  a  cool  ateadines?,  and 
ftnishts  it  before  he  begins  any  other.  I  own  your 
time  is  much  taken  up,  and  you  have  a  great  many 
different  things  to  do;  but  reincniber,  that  you  had 
much  belter  do  half  of  them  well,iind  leave  the  other 
half  undone,  than  do  them  all  indifierently.  More- 
over, the  few  seconds  that  are  saved  in  tlie  course  of 
the  diiy,  by  writing  ill  instead  of  well,  do  not  amount 
to  an  object  of  time,  by  any  means  equivalent  to  llio 
disgrace  or  ridicule  of  writing  the  scrawl  of  a  common 
w .     Consider,  tliat  if  your  very  bod  wriling  could 
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furnish  me  vrttb  matter  of  ridicule,  what  wilt  it  not 
iJo  to  otliers,  who  do  not  view  you  in  tlmt  parlia!  light 
that  I  »Io.  There  was  a  Pope,  I  thiuk  it  was  Pope 
Cliigi,  wlio  waa  justly  ridiculed  for  iiis  attention  to 
little  things*  and  his  inability  in  great  ones;  and 
tlierefore  callwl  maximum  in  mintmu,  and  minhnw  -in 
%ia.  "Why  7  Because  he  attended  to  little  things, 
when  he  had  great  ones  to  do.  At  this  particular 
pcriotl  of  yuur  Ufe,  and  at  the  place  you  ai-e  now  in, 
you  have  only  little  things  to  do ;  and  you  should 
make  it  habitual  to  you  to  do  them  well,  that  they 
may  require  no  attention  from  you  when  you  have,  as 
I  hope  you  will  Itavc,  greater  tilings  to  mind.  Make 
a  good  hand-writing  familiar  to  you  now,  that  you 
may  hereafter  have  nothing  but  your  matter  to  tliinlc 
of,  when  you  have  occasion  to  write  to  Kings  and 
Ministers.  Dance,  dress,  present  yourself,  habitually 
well  now,  that  you  may  have  none  of  thimi  little 
things  to  think  of  hereaRcr,  and  which  will  be  all 
necessary  to  be  done  well  occasionally,  when  you  will 
have  greater  things  to  do. 

As  I  am  eternally  thinking  of  everything  that  can 
be  relative  to  you,  one  thing  has  occurred  to  me  which 
I  tliiuk  necessary  to  mention,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
difficulties  which  it  might  otherwise  lay  you  under: 
it  is  this;  as  yuu  get  more  ucquaiutiinccs  at  Paris,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  you  to  frequent  your  first  ac* 
quaintances  so  much  as  you  did  while  you  had  no 
Others.  As  for  example,  at  your  first  d^bui  I  sup- 
pose you  were  chieily  at  Madame  Monconseil's,  Lady 
Hervey's,  and  Madame  du  Boceage's.  Now  that  you 
ha.ve  got  so  many  other  houses,  you  cannot  be  at 
*  Sm  Ui«  letter  of  Avgan  10, 1749. 
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theirs  so  ofien  as  you  used ;  but  pray  take  care  not  to 
give  tbera  tlie  least  reason  to  tliink  that  you  neglect 
or  despise  them  for  the  sake  of  new  and  more  dignified 
and  shining  acquaintances,  which  wonhl  l>e  ungrateful 
»nd  imprudent  on  your  part,  and  never  forgiven  oo 
theirs.  Cull  upon  them  oflca,  though  yon  do  not  stay 
witlitliein  so  long  as  formerly;  tell  them  that  you  are 
sorry  you  are  obligetl  to  go  away,  but  that  you  have 
such  and  such  engagements,  with  which  good-breeding 
obliges  you  to  comply;  and  insinuate  that  you  would 
rather  atay  with  them.  In  short,  take  care  to  make 
as  many  personal  friends,  and  as  few  pcn^onal  enemies 
as  possible.  I  do  not  mean,  by  personal  friends,  inti- 
mate and  confidential  friends,  of  which  no  man  can 
hope  to  have  lialf-a-dozeu  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life ;  but  I  mean  friends  iu  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word,  that  is,  jwople  wlio  speak  well  of  you, 
and  who  would  rather  do  you  good  than  harm,  con- 
sistently with  their  own  interest  and  no  further. 
Upon  the  whule,  I  recommend  to  you,  again  and 
again,  les  Graces.  Adorned  by  them,  you  may,  in  a 
manner,  do  what  you  jplca^e;  it  will  be  approved  of: 
without  tiiem,  your  best  qualities  will  lose  half  their 
efficacy.  Endeavour  to  be  fusliiouable  among  tlie 
French,  which  will  eoon  make  you  iai^bionable  here. 
Monsieur  de  Matignon  already  calls  you  le  pelU 
Franr^oU.  If  you  can  get  that  name  generally  at 
Paris  it  will  put  you  a  la  mode.    Adieu  !  my  dear  child. 
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London,  Februuy  4,  O.  S.  1751. 
My  DEAR  FbIES0, 

The  at«:oiints  vrliicli  I  receive  of  ymi  from  Paris 
grow  every  day  more  aud  more  eatisfactory.  Lord 
Albemarle  has  wrote  a  sort  of  panegyric  of  you,  wliicli 
has  beeu  seen  by  many  people  here,  and  which  will  bo 
a  very  useful  forerunner  for  you.  Being  in  fashion 
is  an  iiniMJrtaut  ])uint  for  anybody  anywliere,  huL  it 
would  be  a  very  great  one  for  you  to  be  cslablisliecl  in 
the  fashioti  here  before  you  return.  Your  business 
would  Im,"  half  doue  by  it,  as  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
give  people  reason  to  change  their  favourable  pre^euti- 
inenta  of  you.  The  gocl  tliat  is  said  of  you  will  not, 
I  am  convinced,  make  you  a  coxcomb;  und,  on  tlio 
other  hand,  the  being  thought  Btill  to  want  some  littlo 
BCCompli.'ihmfuts  will,  I  am  persuaded,  not  mortify 
you,  but  only  animate  you  to  acquiie  them:  I  will, 
therefore,  give  you  both  fairly  in  the  following  extract 
>f  a  letter  which  I  lately  received  from  an  impartial 
snd  discerning  friend. 

"  J'ose  vous  assurer  que  Monsieur  Stanhope  r^uasira. 
*'  II  a  un  grand  foud  de  sjavoir,  et  une  m^-moire  pro- 
"digieuse,  sans  faira  parade  de  Tun  ou  de  TauLra  II 
"dicrche  &  plaire,  et  il  plaira.  II  a  de  la  physiooo- 
"niie;  sa  figure  est  jolie  quuique  [Kitite.  II  n'a  ricu 
"  de  gauche,  quoiqu'il  n'aie  pas  encore  toutes  les  graces 
"requisL-s,  que  .Marcel  et  \es  fcmmcs  lui  dunneront 
"bientut.  Enfin  il  ne  lui  manque  que  ce  qui  dcvoib 
"m'-cessairenient  lui  manquer  il  son  age;  je  veuxdire, 
*'  le9  usages, et  une  cerlftinedelicatessedans  les  mani^ires, 
"  qui  ne  s'acquicrent  que  jiar  le  terns  et  U  bonne  com- 
"  pagnie.     Avec  son  esprit,  il  lea  prendra  bientAt,  il  j 
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"  a  t]£j&  fait  <lc3  progr^,  et  il  fr^jueute  les  compugiiies 
"  lc«  pltis  proprc*  tl  les  lui  donncr." 

By  Uiis  extract,  which  I  can  assure  you  is  &  faittiful 
one,  you  ami  I  have  1>otb  of  us  the  ^tisfaetion  of 
koowiug  how  much  you  have  and  how  liltle  you  wauL 
Let  what  you  have  give  you  (if  possible)  rather  more 
seeming  modesty,  but  at  the  same  time  more  interior 
CrmnesB  and  assurance ;  and  let  what  you  want,  which 
you  see  is  very  uttaiuuble,  redouble  your  iilteiition  and 
endeavours  to  acquire  it.  You  have,  in  truth,  but  tliat 
one  thing  to  apply  to,  and  a  very  pleasing  application 
it  ifi,  since  it  is  tlirough  pleasures  that  you  must  arrive 
at  it.  Company,  suppprs,  balls,  «y)(°<;tac/e#,  which  show 
you  the  models  upon  wliicli  you  should  form  your&elf, 
and  all  the  Itttle  usages,  customs,  and  delicacies  which 
you  must  adopt,  and  make  habitual  to  you,  are  now 
your  only  schools  and  universities;  in  which  youug 
fellows  and  fine  women  will  give  you  the  best  lectures. 

Monsieur  du  Boccage  is  another  of  your  panegy  rista ; 
and  he  tells  me  that  Madame  du  Boccage  a  prig  avec 
rowt  h  Ion  de  ntic  et  de  bonne;  and  that  you  like  it 
very  well.  You  are  in  the  right  of  it ;  it  is  the  way 
of  improving:  endeavour  to  1>eui>on  that  fouling  with 
every  woman  you  converse  with ;  excepting  where 
there  may  be  a  tender  point  of  connection ;  a  {^oint 
which  I  have  nothing  to  do  with :  but  if  such  a  one 
there  Is,  I  hope  she  has  not  de  mauvats  ni  de  ailains 
bnu,  which  I  agree  with  you  in  tliinking  a  very 
disagreeublo  thing. 

I  have  scut  you,  by  the  opportunity  of  Pollock  the 
courier,  who  was  once  my  servant,  two  little  parw^ls  of 
Greek  and  English  books;  and  shall  send  you  two 
more  by  Air.  Yorke:  but  I  accompany  them  with  tliis 
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cautiou  ;  tliui,  as  you  Imve  not  mtich  time  to  read,  you 
should  employ  it  in  reading  what  la  Uie  most  iieeesaaryj 
anil  that  is,  indisputahly^moderD  histoi-icair  geographi- 
cal, cbrouologiL-ul.Qud  jioliticnlkuowltidge;  the  present 
constitution,  maxims,  force,  riches,  trade,  commerce, 
chanicters,  parlies,  nail  cabals  of  the  several  Courts 
of  Eurajw.  Many  who  are  reckoned  good  echolars, 
though  they  know  pretty  accurately  the  governments 
of  Athens  and  Rome,  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  con- 
stitutiuu  of  any  one  country  now  in  Europe,  oven  of 
their  own.  Read  just  Latin  and  Greek  enough  to 
keep  u|i  your  classical  learning,  which  will  be  an 
ornament  to  you  while  young  and  a  cumfurt  (o  you 
when  ohi.  But  the  true  useful  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially for  you,  is  the  modern  knowledge  above-men- 
tioned. It  is  that  which  must  qualify  you  both  for 
domestic  and  foreign  business,  and  it  is  to  that,  there- 
fore, that  you  should  priucipally  direct  your  attention  ; 
and  1  know,  with  great  pleasure,  that  you  do  so.  I 
would  not  thus  commend  you  to  yourself,  if  I  tliougbt 
oommcndatioDS  would  have  upon  you  those  ill  eOects, 
which  they  frequently  have  U|x>n  weak  minds.  I 
think  you  are  niucli  above  being  u  vain  coxcomb, 
overratLug  your  own  merit,  and  insulting  others  witli 
the  sujterabundanee  of  it.  On  the  contrarj,  I  am 
convinced,  that  tho  consciousness  of  merit  makes  a 
mau  of  sense  more  luodcst,  though  more  firm.  A  man 
who  di.spliiys  his  own  merit  is  a  eoxcunib,  and  a  man 
who  does  not  know  it  is  a  fool.  A  mau  of  sense  knows 
it,  exerts  it,  avails  himself  of  it,  but  never  boasts  of  it ; 
and  always  seenu  rather  to  under  tliaii  overvalue  it, 
though,  in  truth,  besets  the  right  raluo  upon  it.  It 
is  a  very  true  maxim  of  La  Bruy^'s  (an  author  well 
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worth  your  0tuiIying)  qu^on  ne  vaui  daiu  ce  mondr,  que 
ea  que  ton  veut  vahir.  A  man  who  13  reallv  Jtflident, 
timid,  and  bosliful,  be  his  merit  trliat  it  will,  nercr  cao 
pUHh  himttelf  in  tlio  world;  Iiih  de«p(»n(leiicy  tbrowa 
]iim  into  itmelion ;  and  the  forward,  Uie  bustling,  and 
the  petulant  will  alway h  get  the  Ixitler  of  bim.  The 
manner  makes  the  whole  tlifTerenL-e.  What  would  be 
iropudonee  in  one  man,  is  only  a  profier  and  decent 
UBurunce  In  audtbcr.  A  man  of  bcusc,  and  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  will  tuuert  hie  own  riglili;  and  pur- 
HUf  hill  own  objoetit  as  steadily  and  intrepidly  as  the 
mtMt  impddeiit  man  UvinKi  and  commonly  more  bo; 
bill  then  he  \\\m  art  enough  to  give  an  outward  air  of 
n)od(!iiiiy  to  all  he  itctett.  Tliia  engages  and  prevails, 
whilst  the  very  wime  tilings  shuck  and  fail,  from  the 
ovcrhtairing  or  impudent  manner  only  of  doing  them. 
I  repeat  my  msix\m^»\taviterinmodo  aed  foriiter  iti  re. 
Would  you  know  the  characters,  modes,  and  manners 
of  the  latter  end  of  the  huiL  nge,  wliicli  arc  very  like 
t)io«c  of  the  present,  read  La  Bruyiyre.  But  would 
yon  know  man,  iude[)eiidently  of  modes,  rejid  Ia 
Kochcfoucault,  who,  I  am  afraid,  painta  him  very 
exactly. 

Give  the  cucloBed  to  Abbd  Guaaco,  of  whom  you 
make  good  use,  to  go  about  with  yuti,  and  kcc  things. 
Bolwc<>n  yon  and  me,  he  has  more  kuowleilj^c  than 
porta.  Mai»  un  hitfjUe  homme  s^nit  /irer parti  dc  tout ; 
and  ftverylHHly  ia  good  for  something.  Proiident 
Montesquimi  is,  in  every  Bense^  a  moBt  useful  ac- 
quainhinee.  He  has  parta  joined  to  great  reading 
and  knowledge  of  tlio  world.  i*HWX  datu  cetie  towrce 
tant  ffitf  vouE  pourrez. 

Adieu  I     May  the  Oraces  attend  you ;  for  without 
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them  offni  fatica  h  vaim.  If  they  do  not  come  to  you 
williogly,  ruvUh  them,  and  force  thciu  to  scconL{)any 
all  you  thiuk,  ail  you  say,  and  all  you  do. 


Londot),  February  11,  O.  &  17S1. 

My  dear  Fkiesd, 

When  you  go  to  the  play,  which  I  hope  you  do 
ofWii,  for  it  is  a  vory  instructive  iitnusement,  you  must 
certainly  have  observed  the  very  different  cffectf*  which 
the  several  pnrte  have  upon  you,  according  ns  tliey  are 
well  or  ill  acted.  Thevery  beet  tragedy  of  Corneille'a, 
if  veil  fpokcn  and  acted,  interests,  engages,  agitates, 
and  aff_^'la  your  pasalons.  Love,  terror,  and  pity, 
alterniitely  posscs^s  yuu.  But  if  ill  spoken  and  acted, 
it  would  only  excite  your  indignation  or  your  langh- 
ter.  Why?  It  is  still  Corueille'a;  it  is  tlic  suine 
(<enRe,  the  same  matter,  whether  well  or  ill  acted.  It 
is  tlien  merely  the  monuer  of  speaking  and  acting 
thai  tnidcce  thia  great  difference  in  the  effecU.  Apply 
this  to  yourself,  and  conclude  from  it,  that  if  you 
would  cither  please  in  a  private  company,  or  persuade 
in  a  public  assembly,  air,  looks,  gestures,  graout,  enuu- 
ciation,  pro|)cr  accents,  jutil  emphit^iit,  and  tuneful  ca- 
dences, are  full  ns  ueceasary  a«  the  matter  itself.  Let 
ftwkvard,  ungraceful,  inelegant,  and  dull  fcHoivg,  say 
what  thev  will  in  behalf  of  their  solid  matter,  and 
strung  reasonings ;  and  let  tliera  despise  all  those  graces 
and  ornaments,  which  engage  the  senses  and  captivate 
the  heart;  they  will  fiud  (though  they  will  possibly 
wonder  why)  that  iheir  rough  unpolished  matter,  und 
their  unadorned,  coarse,  but  strong  arguments,  will 
neither  please  nor  persuade;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will 
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tire  out  ult«Dtioti,  and  excite  disguat.  We  are  so  made, 
wc  love  to  Ije  pleased,  better  tliao  to  be  informed; 
information  i^,  in  a  certAin  degree,  mortifying,  fw  it 
implies  our  previous  ignorance;  it  must  be  sweetened 
to  be  palatable. 

To  bring  tliis  directly  to  you ;  know  that  no  man 
can  make  a  figure  in  ibis  couutry,  but  by  Parliament, 
Your  fate  depends  upon  yoursucoess  there  as  a  speaker; 
and,  take  my  word  for  it,  that  success  turns  much  more 
upon  manner  than  matter.  Mr.  Pitt,*  and  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, tlie  Solicitor-General.t  undo  to  Lord  Stormont, 
are,  beyond  comparison,  the  best  speakei-s;  why? 
Only  because  tliey  are  the  best  orators.  Tbey  alone 
can  inflame  or  quiet  tl»e  House;  they  alone  are  so 
attended  to,  in  tliat  numerous  and  noisy  assembly, 
that  you  might  henr  a  pin  full  ivliilc  either  of  them  ia 
speaking.  Is  it  that  their  mutter  is  better,  or  their 
nrgunionta  stronger,  than  other  people's?  Does  tlie 
House  exfwct  extraordinary  informations  from  them? 
Not  in  the  least ;  but  the  House  expects  pleasure  from 
them,  and  therefore  attends;  finds  it,  and  therefore 
approves.  Mr.  Pitt,  particularly,  has  very  little  Par- 
liamentary kaowlcdge;  bis  matter  is  generally  flimsy, 
And  bis  arguments  often  weak:  but  his  eloquence  is 
superior,  his  action  graceful,  his  enunciation  just  and 
harmonious;  his  perioils  are  well  turned,  and  every 
word  he  makes  nse  of  is  the  very  bppt,  and  the  raoet 
expressive  that  can  W  used  in  that  place.  Thi$,  and 
not  his  matter,  made  him  Pay-master,  in  spite  of  both 
King  and  Ministers.  From  tins,  draw  the  obvious 
conclusion.    The  same  tiling  holds  full  as  true  in  con- 

*  William  Pitt,  nt\crirsrd»  Eftrl  of  ChBtliam. 
t  William  .Murray,  afterwardi  Eurl  of  Hkns&cld. 
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frsation ;  wliere  even  trifles,  elegantly  cxpreawwl,  well 
looked,  and  accompanied  with  graceful  action,  wUl 

rer  please,  beyond  all  the  honie-si)un,  unadorned 
sense  in  the  world.  Reflect,  on  ono  side,  how  you  feel 
within  yourself,  while  you  are  forced  to  suffer  the 
tedious,  muddy,  and  ill-turned  narration  of  some  awk- 
ward fellow,  even  though  the  fact  may  be  interesting; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  with  what  pleasure  you  attend 
to  the  relation  of  n  much  less  interesting  matter,  when 
elegantly  expressed,  genteelly  turned,  and  gracefnUy 
delivered.  By  attending  carefully  to  all  these  a^-e- 
menn  in  your  daily  conversation,  they  will  become 
hshitunt  to  you,  before  you  come  into  Parliament ; 
and  you  will  have  notliing  then  to  do,  but  to  raise 
them  a  little  when  you  come  there.  I  would  wiah  you 
to  be  so  attentive  to  this  object,  that  I  would  not  have 
you  »peak  to  your  footman,  but  in  the  very  best  words 
that  the  subject  admits  of,  be  the  language  which  it 
will.  Think  of  your  words,  and  of  their  arrange- 
ment, before  you  speak ;  choose  the  most  elegant,  and 
place  them  in  the  best  order.  Consult  your  own  car^ 
avoid  cacophony;  and  what  is  very  near  as  bad, 
[monotony.  Think  also  of  your  gesture  and  looks, 
•when  you  arc  speaking  even  upon  the  most  trifling 
subjects.  The  same  things  differently  expressed, 
looked,  and  delivered,  cease  to  bo  the  game  things. 
The  most  passionato  lover  in  the  world  cannot  make 
lS  stronger  declaration   of   love,  than  the  liourffeois 

Genlilhomme*  does  in  this  happy  form  of  words, 
Mourir  d'ammtr  me  /otti  belie  Marquise  ro*  beaux 
yeux,  I  defy  anybody  to  say  more ;  and  yet  I  would 
iSdvtse  nobody  to  say  that;  and  I  would  recommend 
"  Of  Uoli&re  (act  ii.  sccoe  G). 
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to  you,  rather  to  smother  and  conceal  your  pafiaioo  en- 
tirely tliaD  to  reveal  it  iu  these  words.  Serion^Iy,  thia 
holds  in  cverytJiing,  us  ircll  as  in  that  ludicrous  ia- 
stanoe.  The  Freudi,  to  do  them  joaticc,  attend  very 
minutely  to  the  jiiirity,  the  correctness  and  the  ele- 
gancy of  their  style,  in  conversation,  and  In  tlieir 
letters.  J?i<7»  narrer  is  an  object  of  their  study ;  and 
though  they  sometimes  carry  it  to  afiectation,  they 
never  sink  into  incleguncy,  which  is  much  the  worst 
extreme  of  the  two.  Observe  them,  and  form  your 
French  style  ujwn  tlieirs ;  for  elegancy  in  one  language 
will  re-produce  iteelf  in  all.  I  knew  a  young  man, 
who  being  jnat  elected  a  Member  of  Parliament,  wna 
laughed  at  for  l>eing  diBcovei'cd,  through  the  key-hole 
of  hid  chamlwr-door,  speaking  to  himself  in  the  glass, 
and  forming  his  looks  and  gestures.  I  could  not  join 
in  that  laugh;  buton  the  contrary,  thought  him  mucli 
Winer  than  those  who  laughed  at  him;  for  ho  knew 
the  importance  of  those  little  graces  iu  a  public  assem- 
bly, and  they  did  not.  Your  little  (»er*on,  (which  I 
am  told  by  the  way  is  not  ill-tunied)  whether  in  a 
laced  coat,  or  a  blanket,  is  epeci&cally  the  same ;  but 
yet,  I  believe,  you  choose  to  wear  the  former ;  and  you 
aro  in  ihe  right,  for  the  sake  of  pleaaing  more.  The 
worst-bred  man  in  Europe,  if  a  lady  let  fall  her  fan, 
would  certainly  take  it  up  and  give  it  her :  the  best- 
bred  man  in  Europe,  could  do  uo  more.  The  diffor- 
cncc  however  would  be  considerable ;  the  latter  would 
please  by  domg  it  gracefully;  the  former  would  bo 
laughed  at  for  doing  it  awkwardly.  I  repeat  it,  and 
re[>eaL  it  again,  and  shuU  never  ceaee  repealing  it  to 
you;  air, manners, graces, style, elegancy, and  all  those 
ornaments,  must  now  be  the  only  objects  of  your  at^ 
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ention;  It  is  now,  or  never,  thwt  you  mast  acquire 
theni.  Poatponc,  therefore,  alt  other  considerations ; 
mtike  tbeni  now  your  Heriowi  study :  you  have  not  one 
moment  to  lose.  The  solid  and  the  ornumental  united, 
are  undoubtedly  best ;  but  were  I  reduced  to  make  an 
option,  I  should,  without  hesitation,  choose  ttic  latter. 

I  lioi>e  you  assiduouBly  frequent  Marcel,  and  carry 
graces  from  him  ;  nobody  had  more  to  spare  than  he 
had  formerly.  Ilave  you  learned  to  carve?  fur  it  ia 
ridiculous  not  to  carve  well.  A  maa  who  tells  you 
gravely  that  be  cannot  carve,  may  as  well  tell  you 
that  he  cannot  blow  hiu  uuse;  it  is  both  as  uccctssary 
)d  as  easy. 

Make  my  ooiuptiments  to  Xx)rd  Huntingdon,  whom 
I  love  and  honour  extremely,  as  I  dare  say  you  do  ;  I 
will  write  to  hira  soon,  though  I  believe  ho  lias  hardly 
time  to  read  a  letter;  and  my  letters  to  those  I  love 
are,  as  you  kno;v  by  experience,  not  very  short  onee: 
this  IB  one  proof  of  it,  and  this  would  have  been 
.longer,  if  the  paper  hud  been  so.  Good  night  then, 
ly  dear  child. 


LoodoD,  FebmBTT  28,0.8. 1761. 
My  DEAE  Friesd, 

This  epigram  in  Martial, 

Nod  amo  tc,  Snbidi,  ntc  poflram  diccre  qture, 
Hoc  Untitm  poMum  dicere,  ooa  &mo  te ; 

puzzled  a  great  many  people ;  who  cannot  con- 
ouTO  bow  it  Is  possible  not  to  love  anybody,  and  yet 
not  U)  know  the  reason  why.     I  think  I  conceive 

Martial's  meaning  vei*y  clearly,  though  the  nature  of 
epigram,  which  is  to  be  short,  would  not  allow  him 
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to  cxplnin  it  more  fully ;  and  I  tftkc  it  to  be  thl%  0 
Sabidit,  you  are  a  wry  worthy  dmerving  www  ;  you 
hive  a  thoitsand  tjood  qiiaUtifg,  yo»  hare  a  great  deal 
of  learning,'  I  esteem  y  I  retrpecU  hut  for  the  soul  of  me 
I  cannot  love  you,  though  I  cannot  particularly  say 
tphy.  Vou  are  not  nimable ;  you  have  not  those  en- 
gaging manners,  thoie  pleasing  aitentiona,  those  gmces, 
and  that  addrcM,  which  are  absolutely  necesKiry  to 
please,  though  iinposxibU  to  define.  I  cannot  say  it  is 
this  or  thai  particular  thing  thai  hinders  me  from  lomng 
you,  it  is  the  tcliole  together  ;  and  upon  the  whole  you 
are  not  t^eeaile.  How  often  hare  I,  in  the  couree 
of  my  life,  found  myself  in  this  situation,  with  regard 
to  many  of  my  acquaintance,  wliora  I  have  honoured 
and  rtspected,  witliout  being  able  to  love?  I  did  not 
know  why,  because,  when  one  is  young,  one  does  not 
take  the  trouble,  nor  allow  one's-self  the  time,  to  an- 
alyse one*»  sentiment)*,  and  to  trace  I  hem  up  to  tlieir 
source.  But  suliye<iuent  observation  and  retlectiou 
have  tmiglit  me  why.  There  is  a  man,  whose  moral 
character,  deep  learning,  and  superior  parts,  I  ac- 
knowledge, admire,  and  respect;  but  whom  it  is  so 
impossible  for  me  to  love,  that  I  am  almost  in  a  fever 
whenever  I  am  in  hiH  company.  His  figure  (without 
being  deformed)  seems  made  to  disgrace  or  ridicule 
the  common  structure  of  the  human  body.  His  legs 
and  arms  are  never  in  the  i>o»ition  which,  according 
to  the  situation  of  his  bo<ly,  they  ought  to  be  in  ;  but 
constantly  employed  in  committing  acts  of  hoetility 
upon  the  Graces.  He  throws  anywhere,  but  down  his 
throat,  whatever  ho  means  to  drink  ;  and  only  mangles 
whathe  mcflnstocarvc.  Inattentive toall  the r<^rd8 
of  social  life,  be  miD-times  or  mis-places  everything. 
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Ue  disputes  nhli  keut,  and  indiscriminntely ;  rnind- 
less  of  tlic  runk,  characler,  and  situation  of  those  vith 
whom  lie  dispiitea:  absolutely  ignomnt  of  Llie  several 
gradations  of  familiarity  or  respect;  lie  is  exactly  the 
same  to  bis  i;u[>erior8,  his  equals,  and  bis  inferiors; 
uiid  therefore,  by  a  iieceBary  consequence,  absurd  to 
tvo  of  the  three.  Is  it  possible  to  luve  such  a  man? 
Ko.  The  utmui^t  I  can  do  for  hiui,  Is  to  cousidcr  him 
a  reai>ectable  HottentoL* 

I  remember  that  when  I  came  from  Cambridge,  I 
^d  acquired,  among  the  pedants  of  that  illiberal 
unary  a  eauciness  of  literature,  a  turn  to  satire  and 
contempt,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  argumentation 
and  contnuliction.  But  I  had  been  but  a  very  little 
in  the  world,  before  I  found  that  this  would  by  no 
means  do;  and  I  imme<liately  adopted  the  opposite 
chanu-ter:  I  concealed  what  learning  I  had;  I  ap- 
plauded often,  without  approving;  and  I  yielded 
commonly,  without  conviction.  Suaviier  in  modo 
was  my  Law  and  my  Prophets;  and  if  I  pleased 
(between  you  and  me)  it  was  much  more  owing  to 
that,  than  to  any  sujwrior  knowledge  or  merit  of  my 
own.  A  propog,  the  word  pleasing  puts  one  always 
in  mind  of  Lady  Hervey :  pray  tell  her,  that  1  do- 

*  This  cbaracter  bw  b«fn  i^erally  URderaiood  m  meant  (<u  Dr. 
JolioKD :  "  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  it  was,"  aaj-a  Boswell.  ..."  I  liav* 
"bMnl  Jolitinon  liimwlf  talk  or  tlie  cliaractrr,  luid  say  that  il  was 
"neant  for  Guorgs  I^rd  Lyttcltoii,  In  which  {  coulil  by  no  meani 
** agree;  f'Trliiii  Lurdabip  bad  aotking  of  tbat  riolmcv  wliich  ia  a  con- 
"KjiicuotJ*  rcatuni  In  t]i«  compoiiilion,  Findiog  that  my  illustriona 
"fri«od  could  bear  to  bun  iteappoaod  tbatit  migbtbc  meant  for  bint, 
"  I  aaid  laugiiingly  ibat  tben  was  ooa  trtut  wtiicli  unqueBtiooably  did 
"DDt  belong  to  him, — htthroiet  hU  wtat  anyvKers  but  down  hUtAroat. 
"'6ir,'wid  be.'Lord  Chesterfield  nerer  saw  me  eat  in  bisiifel"*— 
Ufe  of  Dr.  Jubiuoo,  ad  auu.  ITM,  rol.  i.  p.  173,  ed.  1818. 
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clsre  her  responsible  to  me  for  your  pleasing :  that  I 
consider  her  as  a  pleneing  FalstofiT,  who  not  only 
plesses  herself,  but  is  the  cause  of  pleasing  in  others: 
that  I  know  she  can  make  anything  of  anybody ;  and 
Ui&t,  u  your  govemeaa,  if  she  doea  not  make  you 
please,  it  must  be  only  because  she  will  not,  and  not 
becaase  she  cannot  I  hope  you  are,  du  hois  dtmi  on 
en  fait;  and  if  so,  she  is  so  good  a  sculptor,  that  I 
ara  sure  she  can  give  you  whatever  form  she  pleasee. 
A  versatility  of  manners  is  us  uecessury  iu  social,  as 
a  Tcrsatility  of  parts  is  in  political  life.  One  mast 
oflen  yield,  in  order  to  prevail :  one  must  humble 
oneWelf,  to  be  exalted;  one  must,  lite  St.  Paul,  b^ 
come  all  thingB  to  all  men,  to  gain  some;  and  (by  the 
way)  men  are  taken  by  the  same  means,  miUaiii  mu- 
tandis, that  women  are  gained;  by  gentlenen,  insinu- 
ation, and  submisBJoa  ;  and  theselineeof  Mr.  Drydcn*s 
-will  hold  to  a  Minister  as  well  ae  to  a  Mistress. 


Tb<  prMtnte  lover,  whra  he  lowMt  lies, 
But  lUwpa  to  conquer,  aad  but  kn««lR  to  riae. 


In  the  course  of  the  world,  the  qunlificalioiis  of  the 
cameleon  ore  often  necessary :  nay,  they  must  be  car- 
ried a  little  farther,  and  exerted  a  little  sooner ;  for 
you  should,  to  a  certain  d^ree,  take  the  hue  of  eitlier 
the  man  or  the  woman  that  you  want,  and  wish  to  be 
upon  terms  witli.  A  propoB,  Hare  you  yet  found  out 
at  Paris  any  friendly  and  hospitable  Madame  de  Lur- 
Bay,*  qui  veiU  Inen  se  charger  du  soijt  de  voitg  Sduquer  f 
And  have  you  hud  any  occasion  of  representing  to 
her,  qu'ellc  faisoit  done  des  nasudef    But  1  ask  your 
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*  &«e  nolM  to  the  )vtt«n  of  Narfoib«T  26,  1749,  biwI  December  34, 
1760. 
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pardon.  Sir,  for  the  abruptness  of  the  question,  and 
acknowledge  thnt  I  am  meddling  with  inuttera  that 
are  out  of  my  ilepartraent.  However,  iu  matters  of 
less  iitiportaace  I  desire  to  he  de  vos  ecoreis  le  JidiU 
dSpositaire.     Trust   me  with  the  gerieml   turn  and 

>lour  of  your  amusements  at  Paria.     Is  il  le  frcusfu 

hi  p'and  tnondCt  comSdiiS,  bait,  operas,  cour,  &a.t 

Or  is  it  c^  pelitea  mcUUv  moim  bmyanlcs  maU  pat 

pmtr  cef»  moint  agriahletf     Where  are  you  the  most 

itablif    Wbei-e  are  you  U  petit  ^anfu^eT     Voycz 

•mnts  encore  jour  d.  quet^ue  arrangement  konn^tef 

[ave  you  made  any  H<?quuiatance8  among  the  young 
Frenchmen  wlio  ride  at  your  Academy;  and  who  are 
they  ?  Send  me  this  sort  of  chit-chat  in  your  let- 
ters, whieh,  by  the  bye,  I  wish  you  would  honour  me 
with  somewhat  ofteuer.  If  you  frequent  any  of  the 
myriads  of  (mlite  Englishmen  who  infest  Paris,  who 
are  tliey  ?  Have  you  finished  with  Abb^  Nollet  *  and 
are  you  au  fait  of  all  the  properties  and  effects  of  air  ? 
Were  I  inclined  to  quibble,  I  would  say,  that  the 
effects  of  air,  at  least,  are  best  to  be  learned  of  Mai^ 
wl.  If  you  have  quite  done  with  I'Abb^  Nollet,  ask 
my  frienil  TAbbfi  Salliert  to  recommend  to  you  sorao 
rmeagre  philomath,  to  teach  you  a  little  geometry  and 

stronomy ;  not  enough  to  absorb  your  attention,  and 
puzzle  your  intellects,  but  only  enough,  not  to  be 
grossly  ignorant  of  either.     I  have  of  late  been  a  sort 

*  Jean  Antoine  Nollet  vaa  bora  in  1700.    He  dntingniehed  himieir 

hj  fala  scientific  lcctur«a  and  pablicatloai  Troiii  an  tax\y  at;«  until  hia 

dealli,  in  1770. 

t  Claude  oilier,  an  active  and  dittiai^iebed  niembw  of  the  Acadt' 

do  fntcriptioiu,  to  which  h«  haa  oontribated  a  great  number  of 

itere«ting  MMyi  [tnh.  S-S6).    He  vaa  bora  ia  1686,  aad  died  ia 
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of  an  ctttTWwnw  malgre.  moi,  by  bringing  last  Monda^ 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  a  bill  for  reforming  our  jirea- 
ent  Calendar,  and  taking  the  New  Style.  Upon  which 
occasion  I  w»s  obliged  to  talk  some  astronomical  jar- 
gon, of  which  I  did  not  understand  one  word,  hut  got 
it  bj  lieart,  and  spoke  it  by  rote  from  a  mnster.  I 
wished  that  I  liad  known  a  little  more  of  it  myself; 
and  so  much  I  would  have  you  know.  But  the  great 
and  nt^cessary  knowledge  of  uU  is,  to  know  yourself 
and  othei's:  tliis  knowledge  requires  great  attention 
and  long  experience;  exert  the  former,  and  may  you 
have  [he  latter  1    Adieu. 


P.  S.— I  have  this  moment  received  your  letters  of 
the  27th  February,  and  the  2d  March,  N.  S.  The  ee&l 
shall  i:>o  done  aa  soon  us  ])088ible.  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  employed  in  Lord  Albemarle's  bureau;  it  will 
teach  you,  at  leaut,  the  mechanical  part  of  that  busi- 
ness, such  as  folding,  entering,  and  docketing  letters; 
for  you  must  not  imagine  that  you  are  let  into  the^n 
fin  of  the  correspondence,  nor  indeed  is  it  fit  that  you 
should  at  your  age.  However,  use  yourself  to  secrecy 
as  to  the  letters  you  either  read  or  write,  that  in  time 
you  may  be  trusted  with  secret,  very  scerct,  sepaj-ate, 
apart,  &c.  I  am  sorry  tliat  this  busme^is  interferes 
with  your  riding;  I  hope  it  is  but  seldom ;  but  I  in- 
sist uiH)n  its  not  interfering  with  your  dancing-master, 
who  is  at  this  lime  the  most  useful  and  necessary  of 
all  the  masters  you  have  or  can  have. 
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Mt  dbab  Fbiekd, 

I  HEXTioXED  U)  you  some  time  ago,  a  senteoce, 
which  I  would  most  earnestly  wwb  you  always  to  retain 
in  yonr  ihoughtj*  and  observe  in  your  conduct.  It  is 
suaviter  in  inodo,  for  titer  in  re.  I  do  not  know  any  one 
rule  so  uuexceptionably  uaeftil  and  necessary  in  every 
part  of  life.  I  shall  therefore  take  it  for  my  text  to- 
day ;  and  as  old  men  love  preaching,  and  I  have  some 
right  to  preach  to  you,  I  here  present  you  with  ray 
sermon  upon  tlicme  word».  To  proceed  then  regularly 
and  pulpeiicniiy ;  I  will  first  show  you,  my  beloved, 
the  necessary  connexion  of  the  two  members  of  my 
text,  Buaviicr  in  modo;  fortiter  in  re.  In  the  next 
place,  I  shall  eet  forth  the  advantages  and  utility 
resulting  from  a  strict  observance  of  the  precept 
contained  in  my  text ;  and  conclude  with  au  applica- 
tion of  the  whole.  TJie  $uar>Iier  in  ttiodo  alone  would 
degenerate  and  sink  Into  a  metiu,  timid  eomplalsanoe, 
anil  paesivenc^  if  not  supported  and  dignified  by  Uie 
fortiier  in  re;  which  would  also  run  into  impetuosity 
and  brutality,  if  not  tempered  and  softened  by  the 
maviUr  in  rrwdo:  however,  they  are  seldom  united. 
The  warm  choleric  man  with  strong  animal  spirits 
despises  the  nutviler  in  modOf  and  thinks  to  carry  all 
before  him  by  the  foriitcr  in  re.  He  may,  i>06*{ibly, 
by  great  accident,  now  and  then  succeed,  when  he  has 
only  weak  and  timid  people  to  deal  with ;  but  Mia  geu* 
eral  fate  vrill  be  to  Bhock,  ofifend,  be  hated,  and  ^t. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cunning,  crafly  man,  thinks  to 
gain  all  his  ends  by  the  suaviler  in  mode  only :  he 
becom€i  all  thingi  to  all  men ;  he  seems  to  have  no 
opinion  of  his  own,  and  servilely  adopts  the  present 
opinion  of  the  present  person;  he  insinuates  himself 
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only  into  tlio  C8tccm  of  fools,  bul  is  soon  dotectcil,  uiid 
enrely  ilespUed  by  everybody  else.  Tbe  wise  man 
(wbo  differs  as  much  from  the  cunning  as  from  tJie 
choleric  man)  alone  Joins  tho  suaviter  in  viodo  witb 
the  fortiUr  in  re. 

Now  to  the  advantages  arising  from  tlie  strict  ob- 
servance of  this  precept.  If  you  are  in  authority,  and 
have  a  right  to  command,  your  commands  delivered 
suamier  m  vwdo  will  be  willingly,  cheerfully,  and 
conse<iiicntly  well  obeyod;  whereas,  if  given  only 
foriiier,  that  is  brutally,  tliey  will  rather,  as  Tncitua 
says,  be  interpreted  than  executed-  For  my  own  part, 
if  I  bid  my  footman  bring  me  a  glass  of  wine  in  a 
rough  insulting  manner,  I  should  expect  that  in 
obeying  me  he  would  contrive  to  spill  some  of  it  upon 
XDo;  and  I  am  sure  I  should  deserve  it,  Acool^stcady 
resolution  should  show,  that  where  you  liave  a  right  to 
command  you  will  be  obeyed ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
a  gentleness  in  the  manner  of  enforcing  that  obedi- 
ence should  make  it  a  cheerful  one,  and  soften,  aa 
much  as  possible,  the  mortifying  oousciousneis  of  in- 
feriority. If  you  are  to  ask  a  favour,  or  even  to  so- 
licit your  due, you  must  do  it iuainler  in  modo,ot  you 
will  give  those,  who  have  a  mind  to  refuse  you  either, 
B  pretence  to  do  it  by  resenting  the  manner;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  you  must,  by  a  steady  perseverance 
and  decent  tenaciousness,  show  the  fm't'Uer  in  re. 
The  right  motivea  are  seldom  the  true  ones  of  men*B 
actions,  especially  of  Kings,  miuistcrs,  and  people  in 
high  slation!<;  who  oflen  give  loimjwrtunity  and  fear 
what  they  would  refuse  to  justice  or  to  merit.  By  the 
Buamier  in  modo  engage  their  hearts,  if  you  can  ;  at 
leastj  prevent  the  pretence  of  offence :  but  take  care 
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to  filiow  enough  of  the  forltter  in  re  to  extort  from 
thei  r  love  of  case,  or  tUuir  fear,  what  you  might  in  vain 
hope  for  from  their  justice  or  good-nature.  People  in 
high  life  are  hardened  to  the  wants  and  distressee  of 
msnkind  as  surgeons  are  to  their  hodily  pains;  they 
eee  and  hear  of  them  all  day  long,  and  even  of  so  many 
fflmiilated  ones,  that  they  do  not  knovr  Trhich  are  real 
and  which  not.  Other  sentiments  are  therefore  to  be 
applied  to  than  those  of  mere  justice  and  humanity ; 
their  favour  must  be  caiptivnted  hy  the  suaviter  in 
modo  :  their  love  of  ease  disturbtnl  by  unwearied  im- 
portunity,  or  their  fears  wrought  upon  by  a  decent 
intimation  of  implacable,  cool  resentment :  tliis  is  the 
truQ  forltter  in  re.  This  precept  is  the  only  way  1 
know  in  the  world  of  being  loved  without  being 
despised,  and  feared  without  being  hated.  It  oonsti- 
tutes  the  dignity  of  character,  which  every  wise  man 
must  endeavour  to  establish. 

Now  to  apply  what  has  been  said,  and  so  conclude. 

If  you  find  that  you  have  a  hastiness  in  your  tem- 
per, which  unguardedly  breaks  out  into  indiscreet 
sallies  or  rough  expressions,  to  either  your  superiors, 
yourequals,  or  your  inferiors,  watch  it  narrowly,  check 
it  carefully,  and  call  the  »uaviter  in  mwlo  to  your  as- 
sistance: at  the  first  impulse  of  passion  be  silent  till 
you  can  be  soft^  Labour  even  to  get  the  command 
of  your  countenance  so  well,  that  those  emotions  may 
not  he  read  in  it:  a  moet  unspeakable  advantage  in 
businem.  On  the  other  hand,  let  no  complaisance,  no 
gentleness  of  temper,  no  weak  desire  of  pleasing  on 
your  part,  no  wheedling,  coaxing,  nor  flattery,  on 
other  people's,  make  you  recede  one  jot  from  any 
point  Oiut  reason  and  pnideuoe  have  bid  you  pursue ; 
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but  return  to  the  charge,  persist,  persevere,  and  yoi 
will  And  moat  things  attainable  that  are  possible.  A 
yielding,  timid  meekness  is  always  abased  and  insulted 
by  the  unjust  and  the  unfeeling;  but  when  sustained 
by  the  /oTtiier  in  re,  is  always  respected,  commonly 
successful  lu  your  friendships  and  couneulious,  as 
well  OH  ill  your  enmities,  this  rule  Lb  particularly  use- 
ful ;  let  your  firmness  and  vigour  preserve  and  invite 
attachments  to  you ;  but  at  the  same  time,  let  your 
manner  hinder  the  enemies  of  your  friends  and  de- 
pendants from  becoming  yours :  let  your  enemies  be 
disarmed  by  the  gentleness  of  your  mnnDcr,  but  let 
them  feel  at  the  same  time  the  steadiness  of  your  just 
resenlrneut;  for  there  is  great  diiVerunce  between  bear- 
ing malice,  which  is  id  ways  ungenerous,  and  a  resolute 
self-defence,  which  is  always  prudent  and  justifiable. 
In  negotiations  with  foreign  Ministers,  remember  the 
foHiter  In  re;  give  up  no  point,  accept  of  no  expedi- 
ent, till  the  utmost  neceeaity  reduces  you  to  it,  and  even 
then  dispute  the  ground  inch  by  inch;  but  then,  while 
you  are  contending  with  the  minister  yoWiterm  re,  ro- 
mctnbcr  to  gain  the  man  by  the  eiutvitcr  in  modo.  If 
you  engage  his  licart,  you  have  a  fair  chance  for  im- 
posing upon  his  understanding,  and  determining  hia 
will.  Tell  him  in  a  frank  and  gallant  manner  that 
your  ministerial  wrangles  do  not  lessen  your  personal 
regard  for  his  merit;  hue  that,  on  the  contrary,  his 
seal  and  ability  in  the  service  of  his  master  increase  it; 
and  that  of  all  things  you  deaire  to  make  a  good  friend 
of  so  gootl  a  servant  By  these  means  you  may  and 
will  very  often  be  a  gainer:  you  never  can  be  a  loser. 
Some  people  cannot  gain  upon  themselves  to  be  easy 
and  civil  to  those  who  are  either  tlieir  rivals,  oomi>6ti- 
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toFH,  or  opposers,  tliougli,  independently  of  those  ao 
ddental  circiimstaiices,  ihey  would  like  and  esteem 
tbera.  They  betray  ft  ehyness  aud  au  awkwaixiueaa 
in  company  with  them,  und  catch  at  any  tiUle  thing 
to  espost'  them  ;  and  so,  from  temporary  and  only  oc- 
casional opponents,  make  tliem  their  personal  enemies. 
This  la  exceedingly  weak  and  detrimental,  an  indeed 
IB  all  humour  in  business;  vrbich  can  only  be  carried 
on  successfully  by  unudulterated  good  jwlicy  and  right 
reasoning.  In  such  situations  I  would  be  more  par- 
ticularly and  nohlemeni  civil,  easy,  and  frauk,  with  the 
man  whose  designs  I  traversed ;  this  is  commonly 
called  generosity  and  magnanimity,  but  i?,  in  truth, 
good  sense  and  policy.  The  manner  is  oflen  as  inw 
portant  as  tbe  matter,  sometimes  mure  so ;  a  favour 
may  make  an  enemy,  and  an  injury  may  make  a 
friend,  according  to  the  different  manner  in  which 
they  are  eeventily  done.  The  countenance,  the  ad- 
dress, the  words,  the  enunciation,  the  Graces,  add 
great  efiScacy  to  the  maviter  in  modo,  and  great  dig- 
nity to  the  fortxitr  in  re;  and  consequently  they 
deserve  tbe  utmost  attention. 

From  what  hag  Iwen  said  I  conclude  with  tliis  ob- 
ratioti :  that  gentleness  of  manners,  with  flrmneiis 
of  mind,  is  a  short  but  full  description  of  human 
perfection,  on  this  side  of  religious  and  moral  duties : 
that  yon  may  be  seriously  convinced  of  this  trutb, 
and  show  it  in  your  life  and  conversation,  is  the  moet 
sincere  and  ardent  wish  of  Yours, 
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Loadon,  IhUrcli  11,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  dear  Fbiesd, 

I  RKCOVED  by  the  last  post  a  letter  from  Abb6 
GuasoQ,  in  which  lie  joins  his  representations  to  those 
of  Lord  Albemarle,  against  your  remaining  nny 
longer  in  your  rery  bad  lodgings  nt  the  Academy ; 
and,  as  I  do  not  find  that  any  advauttige  eua  arise  to 
you,  from  being  inicme  in  an  Academy,  which  is  full 
aa  fur  from  ttie  ridirig-hou!i>e,  and  from  all  your  other 
masters,  as  your  lodgings  will  probably  be,  I  agree  to 
your  removing  to  an  hotel  garni;  the  Abb6  will  lielp 
you  to  find  one,  as  I  desire  him  by  the  enclosed,  whieh 
you  will  give  him.  I  must,  however,  annex  one  con- 
dition to  your  going  into  private  lodgings,  which  is  an 
alKwhite  exclusion  of  £ng]ish  breakfoi^t.s  arid  su]ipcr8 
at  them ;  the  former  consume  the  whole  morning,  and 
the  latter  employ  the  evenings  very  ill,  iu  senseless 
toasting  d.  t'Angloise  m  their  infernal  claret.  You 
will  be  sure  to  go  to  the  riding-house  as  olten  as  pos- 
sible, that  is,  whenever  yotir  new  business  at  Lord 
Albemarle's  does  not  hinder  you.  Gut  at  all  events,  I 
insifit  upon  your  never  missing  Marcel,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent of  more  consequence  to  you  than  all  the  bureaus 
in  Euro|)c;  for  this  is  the  time  for  you  to  acfjuiro 
tous  cei  petit*  rieru,  which,  though  in  aritbmeticul  ac- 
count, added  to  one  anotlier  <ul  infinitum,  they  would 
amount  to  notlitng,  In  the  account  of  the  world  amount 
to  a  great  aud  important  sum.  Lfs  a^rhnene  et  let 
gracetf  without  which  you  will  never  be  anything,  are 
ab^Iutety  made  up  of  all  those  rie7ts,  which  are  more 
easily  fell  than  described.  By  the  way,  yuu  may  Lake 
your  lodgings  for  one  whole  year  certain,  by  which 
means  you  may  get  tliem  much  cheaper ;  for  though 
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I  intend  to  sec  you  here  ]q  less  than  a  year,  il  will  be 
but  for  a  little  time,  and  you  will  return  to  Paris 
again,  where  I  intend  you  shall  stay  ^11  the  end  of 
April  twelvemonth,  17d2;  at  which  time,  provided 
you  have  got  all  la  poliicfue,  Ics  manihre^,  leu  atlen- 
tutm,  ct  lc4  graces  dti  beau  monde,  I  shall  place  you  io 
«omc  business  suitable  to  your  destination. 

I  have  received,  ai  lust,  your  present  of  the  cartoon 
from  Domiuichino,  by  Blanchet.  It  is  very  finely 
done;  it  is  pity  that  he  did  not  take  in  all  the  figures 
of  the  original.  I  will  Itatig  it  up,  where  it  shall  be 
your  own  again  some  time  or  other. 

Air.  Harle  is  returned  in  perfect  health  from  Corn- 
wall, and  hiid  taken  pO!f>se^ion  of  his  prebendal  house 
at  Windsor,  which  is  a  very  pretty  one.  As  I  dare 
say  you  will  always  feci,  1  hope  you  will  always  ex- 
presB,  the  strongcsnt  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  friend- 
ship for  hitn.  Write  to  him  frequently,  and  attend 
to  the  letters  you  receive  from  him.  He  shall  he  with 
us  at  Blackheath,  alias  Ba&iole*  all  the  time  that  I 
propose  you  shall  be  there,  which  I  believe  will  be  tlie 
month  of  August  next 

Having  thus  mentioned  to  you  the  probable  time  of 
our  meeting,  I  will  prejMire  you  a  little  for  it.  Hatred, 
jealousy,  or  envy,  make  most  people  atteutive  to  dis- 
cover the  least  defects  of  those  they  do  not  love;  ihey 
r^oioe  at  every  new  discovery  they  make  of  that  kind, 
and  take  care  to  publish  it-  I  thank  Qod,  I  do  not 
know  what  thoee  three  ungenerous  passions  are,  hav- 
ing never  felt  them  in  my  own  breast;  but  love  has 

*  Lord  Ch««t«rfl«l<l's  tiltA  was  thus  surnsAied  io  compliment  to 
Mtdanio  dc  Hoacon>«il.  Soe  in  the  Miac«IlaacoiM  Correapoadence 
hi*  leU«t-  to  th&t  iuly  uf  July  8, 1749. 
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just  the  same  eflfect  u{x>u  me,  except  that  I  conceal, 
instead  of  publiBliiiig,  the  defects  which  my  attention 
makes  me  discover  in  those  I  love.  I  curiously  pry 
into  tliem;  I  nnalyse  tliem;  and,  wuthing  either  to 
find  them  perfect  or  to  make  them  bo,  nothing  escapes 
me,  and  I  soon  diacover  every  the  least  gradation 
towards,  or  from,  that  perfection.  You  must  ther^ 
fore  expect  the  most  critical  ezam^n  that  ever  anybody 
underwent:  [  shall  discover  your  Icjial,  as  well  aa 
your  greatest  defects,  and  1  shall  very  freely  tell  you 
of  them,  Non  quod  odio  habeam,  sed  quod  amem.  But 
I  shall  telt  them  you  tSte^&-t£U,  and  as  Mtmo,  not  as 
Deinea;*  and  I  will  tell  them  to  nobody  else.  Ih 
think  it  hut  feir  to  inform  you  beforehand,  where  I  ™ 
suspect  that  my  crilieisras  are  likely  to  fall ;  and  that 
is  more  upon  the  outward,  than  upon  the  inward  man : 
I  neither  suspect  your  heart  nor  your  head ;  but,  to 
be  plain  with  you,  I  have  a  strange  distrust  of  your 
air,  your  address,  your  manners,  your  foumure,  and 
particularly  of  your  enunciation  and  elegancy  of  style. 
These  will  be  all  put  to  the  trial ;  for  while  you  are  with  fl 
me,  you  must  do  the  honours  of  my  house  and  table;  » 
the  k'ast  inaueuracy  or  inelegnncy  will  not  escape  me;  j 
as  you  will  find  by  a  look  at  the  time,  and  by  a  romon-  H 
stnincc  aHerwards  when  we  are  alone.  You  will  see 
a  great  deal  of  company  of  all  sorts  at  £alnoie,  and 
particularly  foreigners.  Make  therefore,  in  the  mean 
time,  all  these  exterior  and  ornamental  qualifications 
your  peculiar  care,  and  disappoint  all  my  iraaginory 
schemes  of  criticism.  8ome  authors  have  criticised 
their  own  works  first,  in  ho|>e3  of  hiudering  others 
irom  doing  it  afterwards;  but  then  they  do  it  them- 
*  Sw  lb«  Adtlphi  of  TereoM. 
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selves  with  so  muc!)  tenderness  and  partiality  for  tlieir 
own  production,  that  not  only  the  production  itself^ 
but  the  preventive  criticism,  is  criticised.  I  em  uol 
one  of  Uioee  authors ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  my  severity 
increjii'V-'^  with  my  fondness  for  my  work ;  and  if  you 
will  but  oflt'ctually  correct  all  the  faults  I  shall  find,  I 
will  insure  you  from  all  subsequent  criticisms  from 
olhpr  quarters. 

Are  you  got  a  little  into  the  interior,  into  the  con* 
stitution  of  things  at  Paris?  Have  you  seen  what 
you  have  seen  thoroughly  ?  For,  by  the  way,  few 
people  sec  what  they  see,  or  hear  what  they  hear. 
For  example:  if  you  go  to  lea  Invalides,  do  you  con- 
tent your^lf  with  seeing  the  building,  the  hall  where 
three  or  four  hundred  cripples  dine,  and  the  galleries 
where  they  lie;  or  do  you  inform  yourself  of  the 
numbers,  the  conditions  of  their  admission,  their 
allowiince,  the  value  and  nature  of  the  fund  by  which 
the  whole  is  supported?  This  latter  I  call  seeing,  the 
former  is  only  staring.  Many  people  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Us  vacances,  to  go  and  see  the  empty  rooms, 
where  the  several  chambers  of  the  Parliament  did 
ait;  which  rooms  are  exceedingly  like  all  other  large 
rooms:  when  you  go  tlicrc,  let  it  be  when  they  are 
full;  see  and  Iiear  what  is  doing  in  them;  learn 
their  respective  conetitudons,  jurisdictions,  objects, 
and  methods  of  proceeding ;  hear  some  causes  tried 
in  every  one  of  the  different  chambers.  Aj^ro/oTi- 
dmez  les  cko^B. 

I  am  glad  (o  hear  that  you  are  so  well  at  Marquis 
lie  St  Germain's,*  of  whom  I  bear  a  very  good  char- 

*  At  that  time  Am1>a«a<Ior  from  llie  King  of  Sardinia  at  tbe  Couit 
of  France. 
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acter.  How  are  you  with  the  other  foreign  ministers 
at  Paris?  Do  you  tret]uent  tlie  IDulch  Ambassador 
or  Ambassadreea?  Have  you  any  footing  at  tlie 
Nuncio's  or  at  the  Xm{ierial  and  8i)ani8h  Ambaasa- 
dor's?  It  18  useful.  Be  more  particular  in  your 
letters  to  me,  as  to  your  niauaer  of  passing  your 
time,  and  the  company  you  keep.  Where  do  you 
dine  iind  sup  oftenest?  whose  house  is  most  your 
home?    Adieu.    JU9  Graces,  les  Gfrace»/ 


LottdoD,  Mmich  18,  O.  S.  \76U 

My  deae  Fefesd, 

I  ACQUAi.vTEi)  you  iu  a  former  letter  that  I  liad 
brought  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  for  correcting 
and  reforming  our  present  calendar,  which  is  the 
Julian,  and  for  adopting  the  Gregorian.    I  will  uow 
give  you  a  more  particular  account  of  that  aOiur, 
from  which   reflections  will  naturally  occur  to  you 
tliat  I  hope  may  be  useful,  and  which  I  fear  you  liave 
not  made.     It  was  notorious,  that  tlie  Julian  calendar 
was  erroneous,  and  had  overcharged  the  solar  yeaCj 
with  eleven  days.    Pope  Gregory  XIII.  correcledi 
this  error :    his  reformed  calendar  was  immediately 
received  by  all  the  Catholic  Powers  of  Europe, 
aflerwur<ls  adopted  by  all  the  Protestant  ones,  except^ 
Kusiiia,  Swcdcu,  aud  Kiigluud.     It  was  not,  in  my 
opinion,  very  honourable  for  England  to  remain  iu  a 
gross  and  avowed  error,  esjwcially  in  such  company: 
the  inconveniency  of  it  waa  likcwiHe  felt  by  nil  the 
who  hatl  foreign  correspoudences,  whedier  political  or^ 
mercantile.    I  dctcrniinetl,  therefore,  to  attempt  the 
reformation ;  I  consulted  the  best  lawyers,  and  the 
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most  skilful  astronomers,  nud  wc  cooked  up  a  bill  for 
that  {>ur[(Osc.  But  then  my  diiGcuity  began:  I  was 
to  bring  ill  this  hill,  wliicli  was  necessarily  composed 
of  liiw  jiirgoa  and  aBtronomical  calculatlous,  to  both 
which  I  am  au  utter  straoger.  However,  it  whs  ub- 
sotutely  necessary  to  make  the  House  of  Lords  thiuk 
that  I  knew  sometliing  of  the  matter,  and  also  to 
make  them  believe  that  they  knew  Bomcthiug  of  it 
them^Ives,  which  they  do  not.  For  ray  own  part, I 
could  just  aa  aoon  have  talked  Celtic  or  Sclavouian  to 
them  ua  astronomy,  and  tliey  would  have  understood 
rac  full  a£  well ;  bo  I  resolved  to  do  hotter  than  spc&k 
to  tlie  purpose,  and  to  pleage  instead  of  informing 
theiu.  I  gave  them,  therefore,  only  an  historical  ac- 
count of  calendars,  from  the  Egyptian  down  to  the 
Qrcgorlan,  amusing  them  now  and  then  with  little 
episodes ;  but  I  was  particularly  attentive  to  tlie 
clioice  of  my  words,  to  tlie  harmony  and  roundness 
of  ray  ^teriods,  to  my  elocution,  to  my  action.  Tliis 
succeeded,  aud  ever  will  iMicceed :  they  thought  I  in- 
formed, because  I  pleased  them ;  and  many  of  them 
said,  that  I  had  made  the  whole  very  dear  to  them, 
when,  God  knows,  I  had  not  even  aUcmptod  it.  Ijord 
Macclesfield,  who  liad  the  greatest  share  in  forming 
Ihe  hill,  aud  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians 
aud  astronomers  in  Europe,*  spoke  anerwards  with 
infinite  knowledge,  and  all  the  clearnecis  that  so  intri- 
cate a  mutter  would  admit  of;  but  as  his  words,  his 
periods,  and  his  utterance,  were  not  near  so  good  as 
mine,  the  preference  was  moist  unanimously,  though 
moBt  unjustly,  given  to  me.     This  will  ever  be  the 

*  Oeorga,  second  Eitrl  of  Maccleafield.    Id  November  1763  tie  wai 
uuauiuoiMljr  el«cte(i  X're)Ml«ut  of  Uie  Rojti  Society,    lie  di«d  ia  I'IGi. 
Tot.  II.  9 
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caae;  every  numerous  assembly  is  mftb,  let  tlie  indi- 
TJduuIe  who  compoee  it  lie  n-liat  Lbey  will.  Mere 
reason  ftnd  good  sense  is  never  to  be  talked  to  a  mob : 
their  passions,  their  Bentinients,  their  senses,  and  their 
seeming  interests,  are  alone  to  be  «pplie<l  to.  Under- 
Standing  they  have  collectively  none;  but  they  have 
ears  and  eyes,  which  must  be  flattered  and  seduced ; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  eloquence,  tuueftil 
periods,  gnioeful  action,  and  all  the  various  parts  of 
oratory. 

When  you  come  Into  the  House  of  Commons,  if  you^ 
imagine  that  epeitking  plain  and  unadorned  sense  aui 
reason  will  do  your  business,  you  will  find  yourewlf  most 
grossly  mistaken.  As  a  speaker,  you  will  be  ranked 
only  according  to  your  eloquence,  and  by  no  means 
according  to  your  matter;  everybody  knows  the  matter 
almost  alike,  but  few  can  adorn  it  1  wajt  early  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  and  powers  of  eloquence,  and 
from  that  moment  I  applied  myself  to  it.  I  resolved 
not  to  utter  one  word,  even  in  common  conversation, 
that  should  not  be  the  most  expressive  and  the  most 
elegant  that  the  language  could  supply  me  with  for 
that  purpose:  by  which  means  I  have  acquired  sucli  a 
certain  degree  of  habitual  eloquence,  that  I  must  now 
really  take  some  pains,  if  I  would  express  myself  very 
inelegantly.  I  want  to  inculcate  this  known  truth 
into  you,  which  you  seem  by  no  means  to  l)e  convinced 
of  yet — thot  ornaments  are  at  present  your  only 
objects.  Your  sole  business  now  is  to  shine,  not  to 
weigh.  Weight  without  lustre  is  lead.  You  had 
better  talk  trifles  elegantly,  to  the  most  trifling  woman, 
than  coarse  inelegant  sense  to  the  most  solid  man. 
You  had  better  return  a  dropiwd  fan  geuteelly,  tlian 
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gite  a  tliouenntl  poiintls  awkwardly;  and  you  had 
better  refuse  a  favour  gracefully,  than  grant  it  clumsily. 
Mauiier  is  all,  in  everything:  it  is  by  raauuer  only 
that  yon  can  please,  and  eonsequently  rise.  All  your 
Greek  will  never  advance  you  from  Secretary  to 
Envoy,  or  from  Envoy  to  Ambassador;  but  your 
address,  your  manner,  your  air,  if  good,  very  pi-obably 
may.  Marcel  can  be  of  mucli  more  use  to  you  tban 
Aristotle.  I  would,  upon  my  word,  much  rather  that 
you  had  Lord  Bolingbroke's  style  and  eloquenee,  in 
speaking  and  writing,  than  all  the  learning  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  two 
Universities  united. 

Havir)g  niontioned  Lord  Bolingbroke's  style,  which 
18,  nndonbtcdly,  infinitely  superior  to  anybody's,  I 
would  have  you  read  liitt  works,  which  you  have,  over 
and  over  aguiu,  with  particular  attention  to  his  style, 
Trunscril>e,  imitate,  emulate  it,  if  possible :  that  would 
be  of  real  use  to  vou  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
negotiations,  in  eouversatiou ;  with  that,  you  may 
ju8tly  hope  to  please, to persumle,  to  seduce, to  impose; 
and  you  will  fail  in  thoee  articles,  in  proportion  as 
you  fall  short  of  it.  Upon  the  whole,  lay  aside,  during 
your  year's  residence  at  Paris,  all  thoughts  of  all  that 
dull  fellows  call  solid,  and  exert  your  utmost  care  to 
acquire  what  people  of  fashion  cull  shining.  Prenez 
fecial  ct  le  brUlant  d'nn  galarU  h&mme. 

Among  the  commoiily-called  little  things  to  whicli 
you  do  not  attend,  your  handwriting  is  one,  which  is 
indeed  shamefully  bad,  and  illiberal :  it  is  neither  the 
hand  of  a  man  of  business,  nor  of  a  gentleman,  but  of 
a  truant  schoolboy;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  you  have 
done  witli  Abb6  Nollot,  pray  get  an  excellent  writiDg- 
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master,  since  you  tliink  thot  you  cannot  tcadi  yoareelf 
to  wntc  wliftt  liarid  you  plmijc ;  aud  let  him  teach  you 
to  irrite  a  gent«el,  legible,  liberal  hand,  and  quit-k,  not 
the  baud  o(  h  procureur,  or  a  writiag-uiastcr,  but  tbat 
8ort  of  hand  in  wliich  the  first  Oomtniff  in  foreign 
bureaus  commonly  write :  for  I  tell  you  truly,  ihat 
were  I  Lord  Albemarle,  notfaiug  should  reinaia  in  my 
bureau,  written  in  your  present  hand.  From  hand  to 
arms  tlie  tranrition  is  natural ; — ia  the  carriage  and 
motion  of  your  arms  eo  too?  The  motion  of  the  anus 
is  the  nio»t  material  part  of  a  man's  air,  csiiceially  iu 
dancing ;  the  feet  are  not  near  bo  material.  If  a  man 
dauces  well  from  the  waist  upwards,  wean;  bis  hat  well, 
and  moves  his  head  properly,  be  dances  well.  Do  tlie 
women  say  that  you  drees  well  ?  for  that  is  neceGBary, 
too,  for  a  young  fellow.  Have  you  un  godi  vif,  or  a 
]>a£sion  for  any  body?  I  do  not  E»k  for  whom:  an 
Iphigenia  would  both  give  you  the  desire,  and  teach 
you  the  meatiA  to  please. 

In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  you  will  see  Sir 
Charles  Hotham  at  Paris,  in  his  way  to  Toulouse, 
whcK!  he  ia  to  stay  a  year  or  two.  Pray  bo  very  civil 
to  him,  but  do  not  carry  him  into  company,  except 
preficnting  him  to  Ixird  Albemarle;  for.  as  he  is  not 
to  Btay  at  PariH  above  a  week,  we  do  not  desire  that  he 
fihould  tdBte  of  that  dimipation ;  you  may  ehow  him 
play  unH  an  opera.     Adieu,  my  dear  child  I 


Londoo,  Unrcb  25,  0. 9.  1781. 

Ht  dbab  Fbikvd, 

What  a  happy  pi-riod  of  your  life  ia  this!  Pleas- 
uro  ia  now,  luid  miglit  (o  \w,  your  bosinMs.  While 
you  wore  younger,  dry  rules,  and  unconnected  worda^ 
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9ete  the  unpleasant  objects  of  your  labours.  Wheu 
you  grow  older,  the  anxiety,  the  vexations,  the  dis- 
appointments, inseparable  from  public  bnaiacss,  vriU 
require  the  greatest  share  of  your  time  and  nltcntion; 
your  pleasures  may,  indeed,  conduce  to  your  buRinee^ 
and  your  business  vill  quicken  your  pleasures ;  but 
Btill  your  time  must,  at  leaat,  be  divided:  whereas 
now  it  b  wholly  your  own,  and  cannot  be  so  well  em- 
ployed as  in  the  pleasures  of  a  gontloman.  The  world 
is  now  the  onlr  liook  vou  want,  and  almost  the  onir 
one  you  ought  to  read ;  that  necessary  book  cjui  ouly 
be  rend  in  company,  in  public  places,  at  meals,  and 
in  riu'Uf*.  You  must  be  in  the  pleasures,  iu  order  to 
IpHrii  the  manners  of  good  rarapany.  In  premedi- 
tated, or  in  formal  business,  people  conceal,  or  at  least 
endeavour  to  conceal,  their  characters;  whereas  pleas- 
ures diticrtver  them,  and  the  heart  bre-aks  out  through 
the  g:uurd  of  the  understanding.  Those  are  oflcn 
propitious  moments  for  Bkilful  negotiators  to  improve. 
In  your  destination  particularly,  the  able  conduct  of 
pleasares  is  of  inGnite  use:  to  keep  a  good  table,  and 
to  do  the  honours  of  it  gracefully,  and  tur  le  ton  de  ia 
bonne  compfiffnie,  ia  absolutely  necessary  for  a  foreign 
minister.  There  is  ft  certain  light  table  chit-chat,  use- 
ful to  keep  ofT  impro{>er  and  too  serious  subjects,  which 
Is  only  lo  be  learned  in  the  pleaitures  of  good  company. 
In  truth,  it  may  be  trifling;  but  trifling  as  it  is,  a 
man  of  part*»,  and  experience  of  tlie  worM,  will  give 
an  sgreeiible  turn  to  it.  Z/'ar/  de  badiner  a^eahlemeni 
is  by  no  means  to  1>e  despised. 

An  engaging  address,  and  turn  to  gallantry,  is  oRen 
of  very  great  service  to  foreign  ministers.  Women 
liave,  directly,  or  indirt^tly,  a  good  deal  to  say  in  most 
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Owirts.  The  law  Lord  Slraflford*  governed,  for  a' 
consitlerable  tiue,  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  mndo  bis 
oim  fortune,  hj  being  well  with  Madame  de  Wartem- 
bwg,  the  first  Km*;  of  Prussia's  mietrcss.  I  could 
name  many  other  instances  of  that  kind.  That  sort  of 
agreeiible  caquet  desfemnu*,  the  necessary  fore-runner 
of  closer  conferences,  is  only  to  be  got  by  frequenting 
women  of  the  first  ^kion,  et  qui  donneni  ie  ton.  Let 
every  other  hook  then  give  way  to  tlua  great  and  necea^ 
sary  book,  the  World;  of  which  there  are  so  mauy  vari- 
Qxa  readings,  that  it  reqiiiree  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
altenlioQ  to  understand  it  well :  conttary  to  all  other 
bo(^  you  must  not  stay  at  home,  but  go  abroad  to  read 
it;  and,  when  you  seek  it  abroad,  yoa  will  not  find  il 
in  booksellers'  shojis  and  sialU,  but  in  Courts,  in  hoUU^ 
at  enterLainments,  balls,  assemblies,  spectacles,  Ac 
Put  youreclf  upon  the  foot  of  an  easy,  domestic,  bat 
polite  &miliarity  and  iutimucy,  in  the  eeveml  French 
boiiMi  to  which  you  have  been  lutrodooed.  Cult!-. 
T«l«  tliem,  frequent  them,  and  show  a  desire  of 
eoming  mfatU  de  U  maiaom.  Get  soquaiutetl  a.s  much 
as  yott  can  with  U4  yau  de  ooiir  .*  and  ofaaenre,  care> 
fatly*  how  politely  they  osn  difier,  and  how  civilly 
th«y  can  hate ;  how  easy  and  idle  they  can  seem  in 
tbe  multiplicity  of  their  busines;  and  how  they 
lay  hold  of  the  pruper  aMNOcau  to  carry  it  on,  in 
uitkit  of  their  pleasuresi  OHirts,  alooe,  teach  vena^^ 
ttKty  and  |K)Uton<ne;  for  there  \a  no  living  there  with- 
out ihem.  Lord  Albiauaric  has,  I  hear,  and  ara  verj 
glad  of  i^  put  y^Hi  into  the  hands  of  Moadeon 
Busy.     Profit  by  that,  and  be;  of  tJiem  to  ks  roa'' 

«  TiMVtt  WcBlMitK.  Lnrd  lU)^,  ftnl  fori  «r  ftnfcil  «r 
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nttcnii  tliem  in  all  the  compaalcs  of  Versailles  and 
Paris,  Oae  of  them,  at  least,  will  Daiurally  carry 
you  to  Madame  dc  la  Valicrcs,  unless  he  is  discarded 
by  this  time,  and  Gel  Hot*  retaken.  Tell  tkcm  frankly. 
que  VOU8  eherc/iez  ii  vous  former,  quevou*  £te»en  mtxin 
de  maiires,  8*ila  veulent  bien  s'en  dormer  la  peine* 
Your  profeasion  has  this  agreeable  peculiarity  lu  it, 
wbieh  is,  that  it  is  connected  witli,  uud  promoted  by 
pleasures ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  thorough 
knowlexigc  of  the  world,  puUte  mautiers,  and  an  en- 
gaging address,  are  absolutely  necessary.  If  a  lawyer 
knows  his  law,  a  panion  his  divinity,  and  a.  financier 
Ilia  calculations,  each  may  make  a  fisureaud  a  fortune 
in  his  profession,  without  great  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  without  the  manners  of  gentlemen.  But  your 
profession  throws  you  into  all  the  intrigues,  and 
cabals,  as  well  a»  i>Ieasures,  of  Courts:  in  tliosti  wind- 
ing and  labyrinths,  a  kuowletlge  of  the  world,  a  dis- 
cernment of  characters,  a  suppleness  and  versatility 
of  mind,  and  an  elegancy  of  manners,  must  be  your 
due :  you  must  know  how  to  soothe  and  lull  tlie  mon- 
sters that  guard,  and  how  to  addrc^  and  gain  the  fair 
that  keep,  the  golden  tieece.  These  are  the  arts  and 
the  accomplishments  absolutely  necessary  for  a  foreign 
minister;  in  which  it  must  be  owned,  to  our  shame, 
that  most  other  nations  out-do  the  English ;  and, 
cwieri-g  parihrn,  a  French  minister  will  get  the  better 
of  an  English  one,  at  any  third  Court  in  Europe. 
The  French  have  something  more  liant,  more  insinu- 
ating and  engaging  in  their  manner,  than  we  have. 
Ad  English  minister  shall  have  nsidcd  seven  years 
at  a  Court,  without  having  made  any  one  persontd 
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oonoKtioD  there,  or  vitboot  bong  intimate  and  do-^ 
iMstic  in  anr  one  boiiEe.  He  is  alwATS  the  Eoglu 
itiaiMcr»  and  never  naturalized.  He  receiyes  his 
orders,  demandB  an  audience,  mites  an  aocoant  of  it 
to  his  OoiiTt,  and  hU  bosinees  is  done.  A  French 
mifiitw,  on  the  contrary,  htm  not  been  six  weeks  at  a 
Courts  wiUtont  baTlng,  b^r  a  thoosaad  little  attentiooa, 
insinuated  himself  into  some  d^ree  of  favour  with 
the  Piincc,  his  wife,  his  mistrees,  his  furourite,  and 
his  mtnii^ter.  He  hu  eatoblislted  him>>clf  tij*on  a 
iamiliar  and  domestic  footing,  in  a  dozen  of  the  best 
hooaes  of  the  place,  where  he  has  accustomed  the 
people  U>  be  not  only  easy,  but  uo^arded  before 
him ;  he  makes  him^lf  at  home  there,  and  they 
think  him  so.  By  these  means  he  knows  the  interior 
of  thoee  Courts,  and  can  almost  write  projihoctes 
his  owu,  from  the  knowledge  he  has  of  the  diatacters, 
the  humoui«,  the  abilities,  or  the  weaknesses,  of  the 
actors.  The  Cardinal  d'Oadat*  wa^  looked  upon  at 
Borne  aa  an  Italian,  and  not  as  a  French  Canliual; 
and  Monsieur  d'Avaux^f  wherever  he  went,  was  never 
considered  as  a  foreign  minister,  but  aa  a  native,  and  a 
peiwmal  friend.  Mere  plain  truth,  sense,  and  knowl- 
edge, will  by  no  means  do  alone  In  C«uns;  art  and 
ornaments  must  come  to  their  oasistanca  Humours 
muxl  be  flattered ;  the  mollia  tempora  must  be  studied 


*  .\n)ati<l  f  OaMt,  all«rwKHs  Oardiaal,  a«Ki>Uat«d  at  Bon* 
neonciUBlion  ot  Hniri  IV.  to  llie  Holy  Be*.  B«  died  in  IfiM,  wmI 
tu  Corra[KM)(leoc«,  wbieli  fint  appMMd  tn  lOi,  hta  beta  wrtnl 
llmM  rrprinud. 

t  Jmb  Antof n*,  Cmnu  d'Afwox,  «m  the  plcfripoteotiu;  of  Fmom 
at  Um  OoflAtnooM  of  Nimvgum,  totl  mtitTw%nl»  Amhumtim  tn  Hoi* 
Usd  lucU  Ui»  WW  of  1CS9-  Hit  IJiUra  a  XefoeiatiM*  wen  pablklied 
■t  tba  B^pM  Ln  1710. 
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and  known  :  confiiTence,  iicqtiiret!  by  secmiiij;  frnnk- 
uess,  iukI  profiled  of  by  silt'iit  skill.  And,  above  all, 
you  niiifit  gain  and  engage  the  heart,  to  betray  tlic 
wndnretanding  to  yon.     ffce  tibi  crunt  aries. 

The  dttfilh  of  t!m  Prince  of  "\7ales,*  who  was  more 
b«1oTed  for  hid  affability  and  good-nature,  than  es- 
teemed for  his  Htfadiness  and  conduct,  has  given  con- 
cern to  many,  and  apprehensiong  to  all.  The  great 
differenee  of  the  ages  of  the  King  and  Prince  George, 
presents  the  prospect  of  a  minority ;  a  dijHigreeablc 
prosjwct  for  any  nation !  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and 
18  moet  probable,  that  the  King,  who  is  now  perfectly 
recovered  of  his  late  indisposition,  may  live  to  see  hia 
grandson  of  age.  He  is,  seriously,  a  roost  hopeful  boy  : 
gentle  and  good-natured,  with  good  sound  sense.  This 
event  has  made  all  sorts  of  people  here  historians,  na 
well  as  politicians.  Our  histories  are  rummaged  for  all 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  six  minorities  we 
have  had  since  the  conquest,  viz.  those  of  Henry  III,, 
Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  VI.,  Edward  V., 
and  Edward  VI.;  and  the  reason!  nga,  the  specula- 
tions, the  conjectures,  and  the  pretlictions,  you  will 
easily  imagine,  must  be  innumerable  and  endless,  in 
thie  nation,  where  every  porter  is  a  consummalo  poli- 
tician. Doctor  Swift  says,  very  hiimoronsly,  "  Every 
'*  man  knows  tliat  he  understands  religion  and  politics, 
"  though  be  never  learned  tliem ;  but  many  people 
"  are  conscious  they  do  not  understand  many  other 
'sciences,  from  having  never  learned  them,"    Adieu  I 

•  Frederic  Prlooe  of  Wales  died  Marcb  20, 1701. 
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UadoB,  April  7,  O.  S.  1751. 

Mt  deae  Fbiesd, 

Hebe  you  have  all  together,  the  pocket-books,  the 
compjLSsea,  and  the  patterns.  When  your  three  Graces 
hare  mndc  thoir  option,  you  need  only  send  mc,  in  a 
letter,  small  pieces  of  the  three  mohairs  tlioy  fix  uiiOQ. 
If  I  can  Gnd  no  way  of  sending  tbera  safely,  and  di- 
rectly to  Paris,  I  will  contrive  to  have  them  left,  with 
Madame  Moiel,  at  Calais;  who,  being  Madame  Mon- 
conseil's  agent  there,  may  iind  means  of  furthering 
them  to  your  three  ladies,  who  all  belong  to  your 
friend  Madame  MoncODseil.  Two  of  the  three,  I  am 
told,  are  iiandsome ;  Madame  PuHgnac,  I  can  swear, 
is  not  80 ;  but  however,  as  the  world  goes,  two  out  of 
three  is  a  very  good  composition. 

You  will  also  find  in  the  jiacket  a  compass  ring,  set 
round  with  little  diamonds,  which  I  advise  you  to 
make  a  predcnt  of  to  A.h\)6  Guasco,  who  has  been  use- 
ful to  you,  and  will  continue  to  be  so ;  as  it  is  u  mere 
bauble,  you  must  add  to  the  value  of  it  by  yonr  man- 
ner of  giving  it  him.  Show  it  him  firsthand,  when 
he  connneuds  it,  us  probably  he  will,  tuU  him  that  it 
is  at  his  service,  ei  quf  comme  U  est  loujours  par  vo'ie  et 
par  ehemim^  U  eet  absotument  necessaire  qu'it  ait  wn« 
boustole.  All  those  little  gallantries  de|>cnd  entirely 
upon  ihe  manner  of  doing  them;  as,  in  truth,  what 
does  not?  The  greatest  favours  may  be  done  so  awk- 
wardly and  bungUngly  as  to  uflead;  and  ditsogreeable 
things  may  be  done  so  agreeably  as  almost  to  oblige. 
Endeavour  to  atvjuire  tbis  great  secret;  it  exists,  it  b 
to  be  found,  and  is  worth  A  great  deal  more  than  the 
grand  secret  of  tlie  AlchymiBts  would  be  if  it  were, 
na  it  is  uot,  to  be  found.    This  is  only  to  be  learned 
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ill  Coiirls,  wlierc  clashing  vicw8,  jarring  opinions,  and 
cordial  hatreds,  are  softened,  niul  kept  witliln  decent 
bouuds,  by  politeness  and  muuuers.  Frequent,  ob- 
serve, and  learn  Courts.  Are  you  free  of  that  of  St. 
Cloud  ?  Arc  you  often  iit  Versailles  ?  Insinuate  and 
wriggle  yourself  into  favour  at  those  places.  L'AbW 
do  la  Ville,  my  old  friend  *  will  help  you  at  the  latter; 
your  three  ladies  may  establish  you  in  the  former. 
The  good-breeding  de  la  ViUe  el  de  la  Cour  are 
different;  but,  without  deciding  which  is  intrinsically 
tlie  best,  that  of  the  Court  \n,  villiout  duuht,  the  uioeit 
neoeeaary  for  you,  who  are  to  live,  to  grow,  and  to  rise 
in  Courts.  In  two  years*  time,  which  will  be  as  sooa 
as  you  are  fit  for  it,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  plant  you  in 
the  soil  of  a  young  Couri'\  here;  where,  if  you  have 
all  the  address,  tlie  suppleness,  and  volatility  of  a 
gooti  courtier,  you  will  have  a  great  chance  of  thriv- 
ing and  flourishing.  Young  favour  is  easily  aoquiredi 
if  the  proper  means  are  employed ;  and  when  acquired, 
it  is  WHrm,  if  not  durable;  and  the  warm  moments 
must  Ite  enntchcd  and  improved.  Quitte  pour  ce  qui 
«n  pcut  orriver  aprh.  Do  not  mention  this  view 
of  mine  for  you,  to  any  mortal ;  but  Icaru  to  keep 
your  owu  secrets,  which,  by  the  way,  very  few  people 
can  do. 

*  The  Abb£  de  U  Ville  wu  born  about  the  ye&r  1690.  He  dad  be«a 
pMccpCor  tfl  tb<>  ckiMren  of  tbc  Mju^aii  de  F«iu)dii  during  hiiiem> 
\mmy  at  che  Hagiip,  hihI  in  17-H  niu  iii>p<^nt«d  auoceasor  In  ihe  Mar- 
qaU  in  htM  ili|>Ionintic  |>n«l,  iUthAugh  wit])  ibe  Inrerlnr  rank  or  V.uviff. 
Lord Chn)tcr£cld  epcuks  highly  of  his  abilitiu  (or  buMncw,  in  ■  Mib- 
■equcnt  lellvr  (8ep(«nibcr  29,  17fi2),  H»  «raa  alio  dutJiiguiiih«d  in 
litsmturc,  and  iris  elected  ia  174fi  a  tnember  of  tlu  Francb  Acadcnf. 
Ho  di«d  ia  1TT4. 

f  Lord  Chnterfleld  here  alladcs  to  the  hotwdiold  of  tbc  PrincoH 
Dotmger  oX  Wales,  aad  of  her  ion,  aderwards  King  George  III. 
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If  your  course  of  experimental  philosophy  with 
Abbf  Ni>llet  is  over,  I  would  have  you  apply  to  Abb£ 
Sftlli(;r  for  a  master  (o  give  you  a.  general  notion  of 
aetronomy  and  geometry;  of  toth  which  you  may 
know  na  much  aa  I  desire  you  should,  in  six  muntha* 
time.  I  only  doure  that  you  should  have  a  clear 
uolloo  of  the  preseot  planetary  svBtem.  and  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  former  systems :  Foiitenelle's  PlurnliU 
dex  Mondeg,  will  almost  t«ach  you  all  you  need  kuow 
ujton  that  subject  As  for  geometry,  the  seven  first 
books  of  Kuclid  will  be  a  sulKcicnl  portion  of  it  for 
yoQ.  It  in  right  to  have  a  general  notion  of  those 
abstruse  sciences,  so  as  not  to  ap^war  quite  ignorant  of 
Ihem,  when  they  happen,  as  sometimes  Llioy  do,  to  be 
the  topics  of  conversation;  but  a  deep  linowledge  of 
them  requires  too  much  time,  and  engrosses  the  mind 
too  much.  I  repeat  it  again  and  again  to  you,  Let 
the  great  book  of  the  world  be  your  principal  study. 
Noctnrnd  vermte  manu^  versate  diurnd;  which  may 
be  rendered  thus  in  English  :  Turn  over  men  by  day, 
and  women  by  nighl.     I  mean  only  the  best  editions. 

Whalevvr  may  he  said  at  Paris  of  my  epeeeh  upon 
tlie  Itill  for  the  reformation  of  the  present  calendar, 
or  whatever  applause  it  may  have  met  with  here,  the 
whole,  I  can  assure  you,  is  owing  to  the  wordR  and  to 
the  delivery,  but  by  no  mcaita  to  the  matter;  which, 
as  1  told  you  in  a  former  letter,  I  was  not  master  of. 
I  mention  this  again,  to  sliow  you  the  !m|)urtance  of 
wcll-choBcn  words,  harmonious  periods,  and  gooit  dc* 
livery;  for,  iKtween  you  and  me,  liord  Macclesticld's 
speech  was,  in  truth,  worth  a  thou^nd  of  mine.  It 
will  soon  be  priutc<l,  and  I  will  saiul  it  you.  It  is 
very  instructive.    You  say,  that  you  wish  to  speak 
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but  liair  as  well  as  I  did;  you  may  easily  speak  full 
as  ivell  as  crer  I  did ;  if  you  will  but  give  tlio  eaiue 
attention  to  the  same  objects  that  I  did  at.  your  age, 
and  for  many  years  aflerwards;  I  mean  eorreetnuss, 
purity  uud  elegancy  of  stylc^  harmony  of  period.H,  and 
graL-efulnese  of  delivery.  Keud  over  and  uver  again 
Uie  third  book  of  Oxcero  de  Ofatore^  in  which  he  par- 
ticularly treats  of  the  ornamental  partB  of  onUory ; 
they  are  indeed  properly  oratory^  for  all  Uie  rest  de- 
pends only  njkon  coninion  sense,  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  eubjecia  you  speak  upon.  But  if  you  would 
please,  persuade,  and  prerail  in  speaking,  it  must  be 
by  the  ornatueulal  parts  of  oratory.  Make  thuni, 
therefore,  habitual  to  you ;  end  resolve  never  to  suy 
the  luo^t  cotiuaon  things,  even  to  your  footuian,  but 
in  tlie  besL  words  you  can  find,  and  with  the  besi  ut- 
terance. Tlui,  with  U*  maniira,  la  toumur^,  et  let 
Maoffes  du  beau  monde^  are  the  only  two  things  you 
want ;  furtuoately  they  are  both  in  your  power ;  may 
you  hare  them  both !    Adieu^ 


i  Umdna,  ce  I«  AtHI,  T.  a  1781. 

Mo5  CBEB.  Ami, 

CoMifcxT  Tont  lea  graces,  les  maniires,  lea  agr6- 
auDs,  et  tovM  cee  petiia  riens  aa  D^ceaBairee  pour  reodre 
on  bomme  aimable?  Les  prenes  todb?  y  faittis)  voue 
des  progru^  ?  Le  grand  secret  c'est  Tart  de  pliure,  et 
e'cEt  on  art  qu'il  oe  tient  qu'a  an  chacun  d'acqu^iir, 
suppoeaDt  on  oertain  fond  de  sens  oommun.  Vn  tel 
TOUB  plait  for  tel  eodroit;  examinex  pourquoi,  fiu(« 
eomme  lui,  et  vovs  plairez  par  le  mtee  eodroit  anx 
aotxea.    Pour  pUire  aux  femmes,  U  faul  (Urc  C0ftaid6r6 
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dee  hommea.     Et  pour  plaire  aux  hommes,  il  faut 

B(ftToir  pUirc  aux   fenimee.    Lee  femmes,  dunt  la 

vanitf  e»t  -sang  contredit  Is  pflssion  dominante,  la  tron- 

vent  flattie  [tar  lea  attentions  d'un  Uommc  qui   est 

gfii6ra!ement  eatim<5  parnii  lea  Lommes.    Quand  il  est 

marqu^  i  (x  coin^elleB  lui  doun(?nt  lecours,c'estit  dire, 

]*  mode.     De  I'autre  cdt^,  un  homme  sera  estimable 

parmi  Ics  homnies,  eans  pourtant  £tre  aiiuflble,  si  les 

femmes  n'y  out  pa«  mis  la  (Ierni&re  main.    II  est  aoaei 

n^ceesaire  que  les  deux  »exea  traTaUleot  k  sa  perfection 

qu'tl  eon  Otre;  portez  aux  fenimcs  le  mdrite  de  voire 

jeexe,  voua  en  rapporterez  la  douceur,  les  agrf'-meos,  et 

les  gr:icc8  du  leur,  et  les  bommes  qui  rous  esdmoient 

Beulenient  iiuparavant,  vous  aiuiL-runt  apr^.    hc&  fem- 

nies  fiont  les  v^ritables  raflineuses  de  Tor  masculiu  ; 

elles  n'y  ujoutent  pas  du  poids  il  cat  vrni,  ninis  elles  j 

donneiiL  I'i^ilal  et  le  briltant.     A  propos,  on  ui'assure 

que  Madame  de  Blot,*  sans  avoir  dee  traits,  €3t  jolie 

oomnic  un  cceur,  et  que  iionobstant  cela,  elle  s'en  eat 

tonuo  juftqu'lci  scrujiuleusemeut  h  son  man,  quoiqu'il 

ait  d^^A  plus  d'un  an  qu'elle  eat  marine.    EUe  n'y 

'pen.se  i«u.s;  Jl  faut  diicrotter  cette  femme  IS.    IX-crottez 

VOU8  done  tons  les  deux  rA;ijii"oqueroent.     Force,  assi- 

tduitr>B,  atleiiliuns,  regards  teudres,  et  declarations  pes- 

aionn^'cs  do  vdtro  c&tC\  produiront  au  moius  quelque 

LVellt'ii^  du  Kion.     Kt  qnand  une  fois  la  yell^it^  j  eet, 

les  teuvre^  ne  wut  [>rh  loin.f 

*  Tbla  Udjr  wis  the  sinter  of  llic  Ccimte  d'Henuet7,  and  wife  of  M. 

■vigDjr  <tc  Itlnt,  nn  oSlL>«r  In  Uiq  Puke  of  Orleaoa'  boueobold.    6«u 

tiKHr  to  (lie  lottcncir  II.  Wnlpolc,  vol.  v.  p.  391,  ed.  1840.    M&ilniuo 

il  DrlTftad  uyi  of  liw:  "BaAgUfv,  •nn  tniiiotieuea  iuipowat;  ellea 

'bwiuoouii  cl'mliiilmtmira."     {To  11.  Wmlpote,  April  17.  1774.) 

t  '^n  tliU  nmi  Un  many  ntlior  p««ug«*  of  U>e  hiu«  mual  bloincatila 

adcncy,  ili^  F^litor  Tvotnm  to  refer  to  hia  obaerrntioa  at  tbfl  cU 
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Comme  je  vous  tiens  pour  le  premier  juris-perilta 
et  polititiue  de  tout  le  corps  Germaniqufi,  je  siippoeo 
qne  toiis  mirez  In  la  lettrc  dti  Roi  tic  Prtisae  A  I'Eleo- 
teur  (le  Muyence,  au  gujet  de  r^lection  d'un  Roi  <Ied 
Bomiiins,  et  de  I'autre  cdt6,  udo  \>ibcc,  intitu16e,  Re- 
pregenlalion  impartiale  de  ce  <pix  cMju&tc  d  Clgard  de 
Velection  d^vn  Moi  de*  Jiomaim,  &c.  La  pTeaii6re  est 
tr^  bicn  ^ite,  mnis  paa  fondle  siir  Ics  ]oix  et  Ice 
usages  de  I'Empire ;  la  seoonde  est  trfs  ma!  ^rite,  ati 
moinB  en  Fran^oin,  inais  fond*?©.  Je  crois  qu'elle  aura 
6t6  <?crite  par  quelque  Allemaud  qui  s*6toit  mis  dans 
Tesprit  qu'il  entcndoit  le  Fraii90t8.  Je  suis  persuadd 
pourlanl  que  I'^^gance  ct  la  d(;licatcs8e  de  la  Icttre  du 
Koi  do  Prusse  en  impoeeront  aux  deux  tiers  du  public 
en  dtfpit  de  la  solidity  et  de  In  v^rit^  de  l'atiti-c  pi^. 
Telle  est  la  force  de  l'i!>l^noe  et  de  la  dt^licateese. 

Je  souhoiterois  que  vous  eussiez  la  bont6  de  me  d^ 
lailler unpen  plus  (wirticuli&rement  voa  allures j\  Paris. 
CMieat-ce  parexemple  que  vous  dinez  tous  lesVendre- 
diSf  avec  cet  aimablc  et  respectable  vieillard  Foute> 
nolle?  Quelle  est  la  mai»on  qui  est  pour  aiust  dire 
v&(re  dotiiicile?  Car  ou  eu  a  toujours  uue  oh  I'ou  est 
plus  C-tabli.et  plus  tlsontiise  qu'ailleurs.  Qui  sotit  les 
jeunes  Francis  nvee  lesquela  vous  dies  le  plus  li<S? 
Frt?quenteE-vou8  I'bfitel  d'Hollande;  et  voua  Stesvous 
fourr<5  encore  dans  celui  du  Comtodc  Caunitz  ?*  Mon- 
sieur de  Piguatelli,  a-t-il  I'lionneur  d'etre  du  uombre 
de  vos  serviteurs?  EL  le  Nonce  du  Pape  vous  a-t-il 
compris  dans  bou  JubiM?  Ditea  moi  aussi  naturelle- 
ment  comment  tous  £tes  avee  Milord  Huntingdon  ;  le 
voycz  vons  souvent?    Le  cultivez  vous?    K<5j)ondez 

'  Afterwanb  Priooe,  and  Prime  Miuieter  to  Maria  TbcrcM;  but  at 
thit  (wriod  her  AmtMaador  at  Paiia. 
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6p6cil]qucmeat  &  toutea  oes  queetions  dans  Toire  pre- 
mi6re  lettre. 

Ou  rue  dit  que  le  livrc  dc  Duclts  n'eet  pas  &  la  mode 
k  Paris,  ct  qti'on  le  critique  furieudciuvat ;  c'est  ap- 
paremiuent  parce  qu'on  renU;nd,  et  cm  nW  plus  la. 
mode  d'etre  intelligible.'^    Je  reepecie  iuOuimcDi  la! 
mode,  luais  je  respecte  bien  plus  ce  livre,  que  je  trouve 
en  meme  terns  yrai^  solide,  et  brillaiit.     It  y  a  mi 
dea  <5i)ignimmes,  que  vcut-on  de  plus? 

Lo  CItcvalier  Uotbniu  eeru  jiarti  (je  ooniple)  de 
Paris  pour  sod  s^i^^^*  de  Toulouse.  J'esp^re  qu'il  j 
prcudra  des  maui^ree,  au  moins  en  a-t-U  bieu  besoin. 
II  est  gauche,  il  est  tacituriie,  ct  n*a  pas  le  moiodre, 
enlrf^imt :  qualities  pourtant  tres  n^cessaires  pour  se 
dii^tijiguer  Qu  dnns  les  affaires,  ou  datis  le  beau  luonde, 
Au  vm,  cea  deux  choaee  sent  si  li^'««,  qu'uu  homme 
lie  figiirern  jamuiti  duns  lea  afiUires  qui  ne  s^ait  pas 
brilltM'  uussi  duus  le  beau  moude.  El  pour  r^ussir 
pttrt'aiteiuent  bioa  dons  Tun  oil  dims  I'autre,  il  faat' 
6tru  in  utrum^uf!  paraiu*.  Pui^iez  vous  I'C-tre,  moo 
olier  uiui ;  el  sur  ee,  uous  vous  dounous  le  bou  fioir. 

P.S. — Lord  and  Lady  Blessingtou,  with  their  &otXt. 
Lurd  Muuiitjuy,  will  be  at  Parts  uexl  week,  in  their 
way  to  tlio  south  of  Frouoc.  I  send  you  a  little 
|Kiukot  of  boukd  by  tlioin.  Pray  go  to  wait  u|>oti  them 
KM  Hi>uii  as  yuu  heur  of  their  arrival,  and  show  them 
nil  ihii  utleuUoiis  you  can.t 

•  TI<U  liook  mu  entitled  QmMdhwttmu  skt  ia  iieean  du.  SQck,  and* 
Viiii(|irtMHl  «  Mtir*  on  lli»  French  ustian  &t  that  time.    iJee  nunft 
r,    '      '    turk*  upon  U  In  Lonl  CbMUrSald'a  L«ltoi  tu  M*d4ui«  d« 
I  '  May  20.  ITfll.  J 

I  wun...ii  ^<l.•wJlrt,  VlwouBl  Itoualjor,  wu, !□  174S. promoted  ta 
Uin  IliU  »l  Kul  ••!  ItlwlnghM,  M  Uuj  ramnmcudation  ftl  Lcid  ChM- 
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London,  April  3S,  O.  S.  1761. 
Mt  DBAB  F&IEiTD, 

I  APPLY  to  you  now  us  to  the  greatest  virlitoao  of 
tbjs,  or  |>erhaps  hdj  other  age ;  oiie  wliose  )iuj>erior 
judgment  and  dlstinguishiag  eye  Iiiudorcd  Uie  King 
of  Poittud  from  buying  a  Iwid  picture  at  Venice,  luid 
wiiotte  decisions  iu  tiie  realms  of  viriu  are  final  and 
without  apj)eal.  Now  to  the  point:  I  have  had  a  cata- 
logue sent  lue,  d'une  rente  a  famiable  de  tableaux  de4 
plu*  grands  mattres  apparienans  au  Sieiir  Arat^non 
Ap^ren,  valet-de~chamhre  de  la  Jieine,  sur  le  quai  de 
la  Mcffi'SgerM  au  coin  de  CArche  Marion,  There  I 
observe  two  large  pictures  of  Titian,  as  described  in  the 
enclijsed  page  of  the  catalogue,  No.  18,  which  I  sliould 
be  glad  to  purchase  upon  two  conditious:  the  0rBt  is, 
that  they  be  undoubted  originals  of  Titian  in  good 
prcvervution ;  and  the  other,  that  they  come  cheap. 
Tu  ascertain  the  first,  (but  without  disparaging  your 
skill,)  1  wi^li  you  would  gel  some  uudouhlod  connois- 
seurs to  examine  theiu  cai-efully;  and  if,  upon  t«uch 
critical  exandnatiou,  tliey  should  be  unanimously 
allowed  to  be  undisputed  originals  of  Titian,  and  well 
preserved,  then  comes  tlie  second  point,  the  price:  I 
will  not  go  above  two  hundrod  pounds  sterling  for  the 
two  together;  but  ad  much  less  as  you  can  get  them 
for.  I  ackuowledge  that  two  hundred  |>ounds  seeraa 
to  be  a  very  small  sura  for  two  undoubted  Titians  of 
that  size;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  aa  large  Italian 
pictures  are  now  out  of  fashion  at  Paris,  where  fashion 
decides  of  everything,  and  as  these  pictures  arc  too 

krfield,  aa  Lord  Lieut«Qaat  of  Ireland.     (Maly'a  Life,  p.  S73,  Svo. 
«d.)    Hb  onlv  aou,  t<ord  Mouu^oy,  died  Id  early  youlb  at  Poria,  and 
At  hit  ovn  death,  in  1769,  hu  titlei  becaniQ  extinct. 
Vou  II.  JO 


th^  nnj,  poesibly,  come 

I  Imre  the  whole  o£, 

vhidilwill 

>  d31  mad  pradenoe,  iriUi 

I  JBoai  IB  d^B.    GhoHld  TOO  happen 

r  liM  i»^  cmy  dMa  to  j-our  o*n> 

lg!iSttftiB*nadet»  tie  seamd,  which  I 

naB%  flBcrfw  A»  «■«  with  the  o(ba- 

■■•  AbqU  flBviKw^;  and  ^cn 

e  bT  Booeo. 

whh  [e$  heaux 

•ft  Abk:  X  sat  Tcrr  ^»d  of  it;  U  gives  a 

of  vafatitHik  vpaaidH-  afc  l^rv;  and 

to  gmmriO^  aattvtivev  choogfa  sooit 

Ks  WHt'  W  iiUMii,  Out  the  poUtt' 
«f  lfa>  Men  avi  vaaen  of  bsfaion  at 
VlV^  khM^  ou*  alwifcjs  nrT*  dccfv  te  modi   li 
lMi)bMdftraaMBlfen««nbar«^    It  tnriK&t  leiat^ 

:  of  uete,  so<n«  point  of 
pMlmnphT,  which,  tboagh 
ytoKhWy  wt  <(ait>  M  mKiI  as  BCr.  Lodn's,  is  howerer 
k«tlwr,  mmI  aMra  Woouog  ntaooal  bangs,  duin  our 
It^WtOM  4faMMitioiw«paB (be weather  or  upon  whist., 
MiMiiBftmT  DMfai*  uhwffuWy  ud  I  think  very  justly, 
*«\/  V  <*  *^  frtmmi  «m  /Vaacr  mme /ermentation  trniver- 
a^  «i^  li  WkMN  fw»  ffM<f  a  j«  tUrtlopper.    Whereas,,] 
I  atu  f>i\rrY  to  ny.  that  here  that  fermentation  seems' 
t^«  |iikv«>  two  oTcr  some  yeans  ago,  the  spirit  eirapo- 

«  CkNH*  ItMOa  XiOKkm  WW  burm  U  litH.     Bttida  tliv  Ouaidfra- 
mtatieoid  Ea  »  ftwBtf  ncfc,  be  vu  ihe  author  «r 

1m^   V  t' .  mmI  t«bM^  VNMrki  oT  nytitiwk    J«u  JM^tte*  Roumchn 
..f  fcln  rtwtetor.  Iltrt  b«  TO  w  k»mmi  droit litJniL     Ha 

4,.'.. 4*  la  \TtX 
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rated,  and  only  the  dregs  left.  Moroover  les  beaux 
egprif^  at  Paris  arc  commonly  wcll-brc<i,  which  ours 
very  frequently  are  not:  with  the  former  your  niatmcrs 
will  b«  formed ;  witli  the  latter,  wit  niuBt  geuenilly  be 
compounded  for  at  the  expense  of  manners.  Are  you 
acquuinted  with  Marivaux,  who  has  certainly  studied, 
and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Iieart ;  but  who  re6ne8 
80  much  upon  its  plis  et  rcpiis,  and  deecribes  tliem  bo 
aflliutedly,  that  he  often  is  unintelligible  to  his  readers, 
and  sometimes  so  I  dare  say  to  himself?  Do  you 
know  Vrcbilhn  U  JiUf  He  is  a  tine  painter,  and  a 
pleasing  writer;  his  characters  are  aiimirable  and  liin 
reflections  just.  Frequent  these  people,  and  be  glad, 
but  not  proud,  of  frequenting  them :  never  boast  of  it 
as  a  proof  of  your  own  merit,  nor  insult,  in  a  manner, 
other  companies,  by  telling  them  affectetliy  what  you, 
Montesquieu,  and  Fontenelle  were  talkiug  of  the  other 
day;  as  I  have  known  many  people  do  here,  with 
regard  to  Pope  and  Swift,  who  bad  never  been  twice 
iu  company  with  cither:  nor  carry  into  other  com- 
panies the  tone  of  those  meetings  of  beavx  eiprits. 
Talk  literatui-e,  taste,  philosophy,  &c.  with  theni>  (5  ia 
lnynm  heure ;  but  then  with  the  same  ease^aiid  more 
enjouement,  talk  pompons,  moires,  &c.  with  Madame 
de  Blot,  if  she  requires  it  Almost  every  subject  in 
the  world  baa  its  pro[)cr  time  and  place;  in  which  no 
one  is  above  or  below  discussion.  The  |)oint  is,  to  talk 
well  upon  the  subject  you  talk  upon;  and  the  most 
trifling,  frivolous  subjects  will  still  give  a  man  of  jwris 
an  opportunity  of  showing  them.  L'vsage  du  ffrand 
can  alone  (each  that.  This  was  the  distin- 
^gulshing  characteristic  of  Alcibiadee,  and  a  happy  one 
ic  was;  that  he  could  occaeioaally,  and  with  so  much 
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CAM,  adopt  the  most  different,  &nd  eYen  the  rooet 
op[)<>-fIU!  habits  and  mnDners,  Uiat  each  seemed  nataral 
to  him.  Prepare  yourself  for  the  great  world,  aa  the 
alhUt^s  Ufied  to  do  for  their  exercises;  oil  (if  I  may  uae 
timl  expression)  your  mind  and  your  manners,  to  give 
them  tJie  Deecssary  suppleness  and  ilexihility ;  strength 
alone  will  not  do,  aa  young  people  are  too  apt  to  think. 
How  do  your  exercises  go  on  ?  Cau  you  manage  a 
predy  vigorous  naiUeuT  between  the  plUais?  Are  you 
got  into  stirrups  yet  ?  Faitcs  vout  assatU  aux  armes  f 
But  above  all,  what  does  Marcel  say  of  you?  Is  lie 
gati^cd?  Pray  be  more  particular  in  your  accounts 
of  yourself;  for  though  I  have  frequent  accounts  of 
you  from  others,  I  desire  to  have  your  own  too.    Adieu ! 

Yoora  truly  and  tenderly. 


Loadoo,  Majr  2.  O.  8. 1701. 

My  deab  Fbiestd, 

Two  accounts,  which  I  have  very  lately  received  of 
you,  from  two  good  judges^  have  put  me  into  great 
epirita;  as  they  have  given  me  reasonable  hopes,  that 
you  will  soon  acquire  all  that  I  believe  you  want;  I 
mean  the  air,  the  address,  the  graces,  and  tlic  manners 
of  amau  of  fashion.  Astbeee  two  pictures  of  you  are 
very  unlike  thai  whiclt  I  received,  and  sent  you  some 
mouth;)  )tgo,  I  trill  name  the  two  painters :  the  first  ia 
ao  old  friend  and  ac«iuaiulance  of  mine,  Monsieur 
IKAillou.  ilift  jiicture  is,  I  hope,  like  yon;  for  it  ia 
ft  very  good  one:  Monsieur  Tollot's  is  still  abetter; 
and  tid  advuntA^eous  u  ouc,  that  I  will  not  send  you  a 
copy  ol"  it,  for  fwir  of  making  you  loo  viuu.  So  £u- 1 
will  tvll  you,  that  llier«  was  ouly  oue  but  in  eitlier  of 
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tlieir  nccounlfl ;  and  it  was  this:  T  gave  D*AiIlon  the 
question,  ordinary  and  extraortliiiary,  upon  the  im- 
portant article  of  Manners;  and  extorted  this  from 
him :  Mais^ «  vom  vouiez,  il  lui  manque  encore  ce  der- 
nier beau  vernia  qui  relive  le*  couleurs,  el  qui  donne 
rSclaf.  a  la  pi^ae.  Gomptez  qu'il  faura^  ii  a  trop  d'ca- 
prit  pour  7t'cn  pax  connoiire  tout  le  prlz,  ei  je  me 
trompe  bien,  ou  plu»  iTvne  pertonne  travaUle  A  le  lui 
dormer.  Monsieur  ToUot  says,  II  ne  lui  7nan<pie  ad- 
aolumeiU  pour  Hre  tout  ce  que  vous  gotih-aitez  qu'il  soitt 
que  c€Ji  pe/ils  rienf,  ces  graces  de  detail,  ceile  ai^saiice 
ttimable,  que  Vmage  du  grand  monde  peut  eeul  lui 
donner.  A  eel  igard  on  m'assure  qu'ilett  en  de  bonnei 
mains;  je  ne  g^is  gi  on  ne  veitt  pas  dire  par  la  dant 
de  beauz  bra-».  Wittiout  entering  into  a  nice  discus- 
sion of  the  Last  question,  I  congratulate  you  and  my- 
self* upon  your  being  so  near  that  ]x)int  which  I  80 
anxiously  wisli  you  may  arrive  at.  I  am  sure,  ihat  all 
your  attention  and  endeavours  will  be  exerted;  and, 
if  exerted,  they  will  succeed.  Mr.  ToUot  says,  that 
you  are  inclined  to  be  fat;  but  I  hope  you  will  decline 
it  as  much  as  you  can ;  not  by  taking  anything  cor- 
rosive to  make  you  lean,  but  by  taking  m  little  as  you 
can  of  those  things  that  would  make  you  fat.  Drink 
no  chocolate,  take  your  coffee  without  cream ;  you  can- 
not possibly  avoid  suppere  at  Paris,  unless  you  avoid 
company  too,  which  I  would  by  no  means  have  you 
do ;  but  eat  as  little  at  eupper  as  you  can,  and  make 
even  an  allowance  for  that  little  at  your  dinners.  Take, 
occasionally,  a  double  dose  of  riding  and  fencing;  and 
now  that  the  eummer  Is  come,  walk  a  good  deal  in  the 
Tuilleries:  it  is  a  real  inconvcniency  to  anybody  to  be 
fat;  and  besides,  it  is  ungraceful  for  a  young  fellow. 
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A  propoB,  I  bad  like  to  have  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I 
charged  Tollot  to  ittteud  i»articulurly  to  your  uttentace 
aud  diclioa — two  points  of  the  ntmost  iin|HHtance. 
To  the  firet  he  says,  It  ne  s'enonce  pas  mal,  maw  U 
geroil  (I  gouAaiter  qu'U  le  JU  encore  micu.z  ;  et  il  »'ca>- 
prime  avec  plus  de  feu  que  cTeiegance.  Vmage  de  la 
b(mne  c<tmpagn  U  mettra  ausH  ordre  A  Untt  cela,  These^ 
I  allow,  are  all  little  things  separately ;  but,  aggr^ 
gfttely,  they  tuake  a  most  important  and  ^eat  article 
in  the  account  of  a  gentleman.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mouii  you  can  uever  make  a  Ggure,  without  elegancy 
of  style  and  gracefulueas  of  utterauce;  and  you  can 
never  succeed  an  a  courtier  at  your  own  Court,  or  as  a 
minister  at  any  other,  without  those  innumerable ^e/i/tf 
rieim  dam  leg  maniergj,  el  dans  les  atteniio/u.  Mr. 
Yorke  is  by  this  time  at  Paris ;  make  your  court  to  liim, 
but  not  eo  a^  to  di^ust  in  the  least  Lord  Albemarle^ 
who  may  possibly  dislike  your  considering  Mr.  Yorke 
411}  the  mou  of  business,  aud  him  as  only  pour  orner 
la  adne.  Whatever  your  opinion  may  be  u|>oa  thai 
poini,  take  care  not  to  let  it  appear;  but  be  well  with 
them  both,  by  showing  no  public  preference  to  either. 
Though  I  must  necessarily  liill  into  ropctitions,  by 
treiiLing  the  same  subject  so  ofU;u,  I  cannot  help  rec- 
ommending to  you  again  the  utmost  attention  to  your 
air  and  address.  Apply  yourself  now  to  Marcel's  lect- 
ures, as  diligently  as  you  did  formerly  to  Professor 
Mswow's;  desire  him  to  teach  you  every  guuteel  atti- 
tude, that  the  human  body  can  be  put  into;  let  him 
make  you  go  in  and  out  of  hi»  room  frequently,  and 
prLyeiii  yourself  to  him,  as  if  he  were  by  turnrt  differ- 
ent peraons ;  such  as  a  minister,  a  lady,  a  superior,  on 
Mliial.  an  inferior,  &c.     Learn  to  stt  genteelly  in  dif- 
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^fcrent  compsnies;  to  loll  geuteetly,  and  with  good 
innere,  in  those  companies  where  vou  are  author- 
ized to  be  free ;  and  to  sit  up  respectfully  where  tlie 
ime  freedom  is  not  allowable.  Lcaru  even  to  eom- 
sose  your  countenance  occasionally  to  the  respectful, 
the  cheerful,  and  the  insinuating.  Take  particular 
care  that  the  motions  of  your  hands  and  arms  be  easy 
and  graceful,  for  the  genteelness  of  a  man  conaiata 
more  in  them  than  in  anything  eUe,  especially  in  bi^ 
dancing.  Bceire  some  women  to  tell  you  of  any  little 
awkwardness  that  ihey  observe  in  your  carriage :  they 
are  the  best  judges  of  thwie  thiugs,  and  if  they  are 
aatisfieil,  the  men  will  be  i»o  too.  Think  now  only  of 
the  decorations.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Madame 
GeofiVain/  who  has  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  who,  I 
am  informed,  receives  only  tlie  very  best  company  in 
her  house?  Do  you  know  Madame  Dupio,  who,  I 
remember,  had  beauty,  and  I  bear  bus  wit  and  read- 
ing ?f  I  could  wish  you  to  converse  only  with  those 
who,  either  from  their  rank,  their  merit,  or  tbeii 

*  Uftrie  ThiTM*  Rodet,  burn  in  1699,  niAmed  at  the  age  of  fifte«ii 
U.  OeoffrAin.  "On  e  piitendu,"  mjrsM.  de  Laport«,  "riue  c'£tatl<ret 
"  btunine  boa  et  idmple  qui  Hunt  toujonra  le  mCme  rolome  a'aperofr' 
l^'r^t  aeulemcnt  de  icmpit  jk  autre  que  I'uilcur  mtripiuit  un  peul" 
latUme  G^tofTnin  wu  of  a  ttrj  dilTereiit  character:  abo  colt«ct«d 
arouDtl  her  one  of  Ibe  moHt  brilliant  liu-mrr  circlca  of  birr  ila^,  an<) 
bcid  wbat  Iter  eoemiea  called  it  Burctu  ttErpriL  Horiu-n  Wnlpole 
eaya  of  bet :  "  I  think  alic  ha*  one  of  the  bat  aaderetundiiigs  I  eror 
"mel,  and  mote  knowledge  of  the  world."  (To  Lady  Uervejr,  Oct 
S,  17£5.)    i3he  died  m  1777. 

t  Uadane  Dupin,  the  wife  of  a  Fkrmter  Ohthat,  had  a  voniidera* 
Ue  tMic  for  literature.  Fontenelle  and  Marivaux,  aud  many  nUiei 
dbl I ogu lulled  loea  of  lelt^ra,  uwd  to  meet  at  her  table  both  at  Paris 
and  at  Chenuuccuux.  Aa  account  vf  bei  life  at  the  Iatl«r  U  f^'irea 
In  BouMsau's  CoiifeMiloni;  and  h»  adda,  "j'v  d«Tlna  gra*  comnie 
"an  moioc."  At  her  death  in  1800,  abe  wu  nearly  a  hundred  year* 
of  age. 
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beautT,  require  constant  attention ;  for  a  young  man 
can  never  improve  in  company  vhere  he  thinks  tie 
may  neglect  himself.  A  new  bow  must  bccoustitntly 
kept  bent;  when  it  prows  oUIerj  and  hua  taken  the 
right  turn,  it  may  now  and  then  be  relaxed. 

I  Imve  tliis  moment  paid  your  draft  of  89^  15#. ;  it 
was  signed  in  a  very  good  hand ;  which  proves  that  a 
good  hand  may  be  written  without  the  assistance  of 
magic.  Nothing  provokes  me  much  more,  than  to 
hear  people  indolently  say,  that  they  cannot  do,  what 
ia  in  everybody's  povrer  to  do,  if  it  be  but  in  their 
will.     Adieu  I  

London,  May  6,  O.S.  1791. 

My  dear  Friend, 

The  best  authors  are  always  the  Bevereat  critics  of 
their  own  works;  they  revise,  correct,  file,  and  polish 
them,  till  they  think  they  have  brought  them  to  per- 
fection. Considering  yon  («  my  work,  I  do  not  look 
upon  myself  as  a  bad  author,  and  am  therefore  a 
severe  critic.  I  examine  narrowly  into  t!ie  least  inac- 
curacy or  inelegancy,  in  order  to  correct,  not  to  ex- 
pise  them,  and  that  the  work  may  he  perfect  at  last. 
You  are,  I  know,  exceedingly  impnived  in  your  air, 
Bddreas,  and  manners,  since  you  have  been  at  Paris;- 
but  still  there  is,  I  believe,  room  for  farther  im|)rove« 
ment,  before  you  come  to  that  perfection  which  I  have 
set  my  heart  upon  seeing  you  arrive  at:  and  till  that 
moment,  I  must  continue  filing  and  polishing.  In  ft 
letter  that  I  received  by  last  post,  from  a  friend  ol 
yours  at  Paris^  there  was  this  paragraph  :  SamjhUeriet 
j'ai  VhonncuT  de  roue  OMurer  que  Monsieur  Stanhope 
reu&tit  id  au  deiii  de  ce  gu*an  attendroit  d'ttne  per* 
tonne  de  son  dge ;  il  voii  trh  bonne  compagnie,  ei  c$ 
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petit  ton,  *pi*on  regardoit  d'ab&rd  comm*  ««  pen  etfddS 
ei  un  pcu  brusqxte,  n'ett  rien  moins  que  cela,  parcequ'il 
egt  Veffei  de  la  frnnchue,  accompagnH  de  la  poliiette 
ei  de  la  d^fSrence.  J I  s^Hudie  h  plaire,  et  ii  y  rhixgit. 
Madame  de  PtiUieux*  en  parloit  C autre  jour  av^ 
ccmplaieance  et  inierft:  vous  en  serez  conicni  ^  loiu 
igards.  This  is  extremely  well,  nntl  I  rejoice  at  it :  one 
little  circumstunoc  only  may,  and  I  hope  will,  be  altered 
for  the  better.  Tflko  pnins  to  undeceive  thopc  who 
thought  that  petU  ton  un  pen  decide  et  un  peu  brusque  ; 
as  it  is  not  meant  so,  let  it  not  appear  so.  Compose 
your  countenance  to  an  air  of  gentleness  and  douceur^ 
use  some  expressions  of  diffidence  of  your  own  opinion, 
snd  deference  to  other  people's;  such  ns,  s'il  m'e$t 
pemiis  de  le  dire — je  croirois — ne  seroU-ce  pas  plitt6t 
ccinme  cela  T  Au  moimfai  tout  lieu  de  me  d^fier  cfe 
moi-m^e:  such  mitigating,  engnginj;  words  do  by  no 
means  -weaken  your  argument ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
make  it  more  powerful,  by  making  it  more  plrnsiug. 
If  it  is  a  quick  and  haRty  manner  of  (?peaking  that 
people  mistake  pour  dicidS  et  brusque,  prevent  their 
miHtakes  for  the  future,  by  speaking  more  delib- 
erately, and  taking  a  softer  tone  of  voice:  us  in 
this  case  you  are  free  from  the  guilt,  be  free  from 
the  suspicion  too.  Mankind,  as  I  have  often  tohl 
you,  is  more  governed  by  appearances,  than  by  reali- 
ties: and,  with  regard  to  opinion,  one  had  better  be 
really  rough  and  hard,  with  the  appearance  of  gentle- 
ness and  softness,  than  just  the  reverse.  Few  people 
have  penetration  enough  to  discover,  attention  enough 
to  obtjerve,  or  even  concern  enough  to  examine*  be- 

*  Th«  Marquis  de  Puiai«uz  watt  at  iha  time  Miiiistczof  Foreign 
Affaira. 
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yond  tho  exterior;  they  take  tbcir  notions  from  tho 
surface,  and  go  no  deeper ;  tliey  commend,  as  the 
gentlest  and  best-natured  man  tn  the  world,  that  man 
who  has  the  most  engaging  exterior  manner,  though 
possibly  tliey  have  been  but  once  in  his  company. 
An  air,  a  tone  of  voice,  a  compogure  of  countenance 
to  mildness  and  softness,  vrhich  are  all  easily  acquired, 
do  the  business ;  and  williout  farther  exaininatioa,  and 
po^ibly  vrith  tlie  contrary  qualities,  thiit  man  is  reck- 
oned tlie  gentlest,  the  niodeetest.  and  the  beet-natured 
man  alive.  Happy  the  man  who,  with  a  certain  fund 
of  parts  and  knowledge,  gets  acquainted  with  the 
world  early  enough  to  make  it  his  bubble,  at  an  age: 
when  most  people  are  the  bubbles  of  the  world !  for 
that  is  the  common  case  of  youth.  They  grow  wiser, 
when  it  is  too  lute ;  and  ashamed  and  vexed  at  having 
been  bubbles  so  long,  too  otleu  turn  knaves  at  last. 
Do  not  therefore  trust  to  appearances  and  outside 
yourself,  but  pay  other  people  wilh  them ;  because 
you  may  be  sure  that  nine  in  ten  of  mankind  do,  and 
ever  will,  trust  to  them.  This  is  by  no  means  a  erim- 
iual  or  blumeable  simulation,  if  not  used  with  an  ill. 
intention.  I  am  by  no  means  blameable  in  desirinj 
to  have  other  [wople's  good  word,  good  will,  and  a0e 
iion,  if  I  do  not  mean  to  abuse  them.  Your  heart, 
know,  is  good,  your  sense  is  sound,  and  your  knowl- 
edge extensive.  What  then  remains  for  you  to  do? 
Nothing  but  to  adorn  those  fundamental  qualifiea" 
tions,  with  such  engaging  and  capdvatlug  muunei 
softness,  and  gentleness,  as  will  endear  you  to  thoae' 
who  are  able  to  judge  of  your  real  merit,  and  which 
always  stand  in  the  stead  of  merit  with  those  who 
lot.     I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  recommend  to  you  la 
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fade  doucereux,  the  insipid  Hof\nes8  of  a  gentle  fool: 
no,  assert  your  owu  opiiiioii,  opjwsc  other  people's 
when  wrong;  but  let  your  manner,  your  air,  your 
terms,  and  your  tone  of  voice,  be  soft  and  gentle,  and 
that  easily  and  naturally,  not  affectetlly.  U^  pallia- 
tives when  you  contradict;  auch  as,  Itnay  be  mUiakeny 
I  am  nol  sure,  but  I  believe,  I  should  rather  think,  &c. 
Finish  uuy  argument  or  dispute  with  soiuo  Utile  good- 
humoured  pleasantry,  to  show  that  you  arc  neither 
hurt  yourself,  nor  meiint  to  hurl  your  antagonist;  for 
an  argument  kept  up  a  good  while  of^en  occasions  a 
temporary  alienation  on  each  side.  Pray  observe  par- 
ticularly,  in  those  French  people  who  are  distinguished 
by  that  cliaracter,  cette  douceur  de  mantrs  el  de  ma- 
nt^r»,  which  they  talk  of  so  much,  and  value  so 
justly ;  see  in  what  it  consists ;  in  mere  trifles,  and 
most  easy  to  be  acquired,  where  the  heart  is  really 
good.  Imitate,  copy  it,  till  it  becomes  habitual  and 
easy  to  you.  Without  a  compliment  to  you,  I  take  it 
to  be  the  only  thing  you  now  want:  nothing  will 
sooner  give  it  you  than  a  real  passion,  or,  at  least,  tm 
gotU  vif,  for  some  woman  of  fashion ;  and,  jis  I  sup- 
[X)$e  that  you  have  either  the  one  or  the  other  by  this 
time,  you  are  consequently  in  the  best  school.  Be- 
sides this,  if  you  were  to  say  to  Lady  Hervey,  Madame 
Monconscil,  or  such  others  as  you  look  upon  to  be 
your  friends,  On  dii  qnefai  un  certain  petit  ton  trop 
dScid4  ei  trop  brusque,  Vintention pourtani  n'y  ai  pas; 
corrigci  mot,  je  wma  en  supplie,  ei  didiicz  moi  mHie 
publiqttemeril  qtuind  voug  me  trouverez  *ur  le  fait. 
iVtf  mi  passez  rien,  poxmez  voire  critique  jvspt^tt  fex- 
<^9;  unjxige  aussi  Sclair^  est  en  droit  d'etre  scvire,  ei 
je  voujt  promeia  que  le  coupabie  tdchera  de  m  oorriger. 
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Yesterday  I  bad  two  of  your  acquaintances  to  dine 
vritli  me,  Baron  B.  and  hie  companion  Monsieur  8. 

I  cannot  say  of  the  former,  yu'iV  est  pftri  de  graeet;- 
and  I  would  rather  advise  him  to  go  and  settle  quietly 
at  lioiue,  than  to  think  of  improriug  himself  by  farther 
traveia.  Ce  n'est  pax  h  bois  dont  on  en  fait.  His 
comjittuion  ia  much  bett«r,  chough  he  has  a  strong 
loceo  di  tedesco.  They  both  spoke  wdl  of  you,  and 
BO  far  I  liked  them  both.  Comment  vont  no*  affairs 
QVfc  taiimihh  petiie  Blot  t  Se  pr^te-t'cUe  <i  vof  fie\j^ 
retXea,  cle$  vou*  eenii  ^Ire  titr  let  rangi  f  Jfadame 
Dupin  egt^elU  voire  Jfadame  de  I/urtay,  et  faii'-eUe 
qufUfuefoii  det  nagudsf  Seriez  t>oiu  «m  JfeUeoitrf 
EU€  a,  dit  on,  de  la  douceur,  de  feaprii,  det  maniireif 
il  y  a  h  apprendre  dans  un  lei  ajfprcntmage.  A 
woman  like  her,  who  has  always  plexsed,  and  often 
been  pleased,  can  best  teach  the  art  of  pteaaing — thai 
art  without  which  ognt  f<dxca  h  vana.  Marcel's  lect- 
ures aro  no  small  [>art  of  that  art :  they  are  tlie  en- 
gaging forerunner  of  all  other  accomplishments.  Dres 
is  also  an  article  not  to  be  n^lected,  and  I  hope  you 
do  not  neglect  it :  it  helps  in  the  premier  abord,  which 
is  often  ilocisive.  By  dress,  I  mean  your  clothes  being 
well  made,  fitting  you,  in  the  fashion  and  not  nboTe 
it ;  your  hatr  well  done,  and  a  general  cleinliness  and 
sprucenewi  in  your  person.  I  hope  you  take  iiilinitQ 
can'  of  your  teeth :  the  consequences  of  neglecting 
the  muuih  are  serious,  not  only  to  oueV-self  but  to 
otherK,  In  short,  my  dear  child,  neglect  nothing;  a 
little  more  will  complete  the  whole.  Adieu  I  I  li&ve 
not  heard  from  you  these  three  weeks,  which  I  think 

II  great  while. 
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London,  iUy  10,  0.  8. 17&L 

AIt  peak  Friskd, 

I  KECEivED  yesterday,  at  the  same  time,  your  letters 
of  the  4Lh  aiul  tlie  lltli,  N.S.,  and  being  mucli  more 
carct'ul  of  my  commiBsious  tban  you  arc  of  yours,  I 
do  not  delay  oue  moineut  seuding  you  my  finiil  iu- 
iitruction»  couceruing  the  pictures.  The  Man  you 
ttUovr  to  be  a  Titian,  and  in  good  prejervatiuo ;  the 
Woman  ia  fin  indilTereiit  and  a  damaged  picture ;  but, 

'as  I  want  them  for  furniture  for  a  particular  room, 
companions  are  necessary ;  aud  therefore  I  boi  willing 
take  the  Woman,  for  better  for  worse,  upon  account 
)f  the  Man ;  and  if  she  la  not  too  ujuch  damaged,  I 

*can  have  her  tolerably  repaiix-^l,  as  many  a  fine  woman 
is,  by  a  skilful  hand  here ;  but  then  1  ex|}ect  the  Latly 
should  be,  in  a  manner,  thrown  into  the  bargain  witli 
tlie  Man ;  and  in  this  state  of  ailairs,  the  Womau 
being  worth  little  or  nothing,  I  will  not  go  above 
fourscore  louis  for  the  two  together.  As  for  the  liem- 
irandt  you  mention,  though  it  is  very  cheap,  if  good, 
I  do  not  ctirc  for  it.  I  love  la  beiie  nature ;  Hem- 
braudt  pninls  caricatures.  Now  for  your  own  com- 
missions, which  you  seem  to  iiave  forgotten.  You 
mention  nothing  of  the  patterns  which  you  received 
by  Monsieur  Toliot,  though  1  told  you  iu  a  former 
letter,  which  you  must  have  had  before  the  date  of 
your  last,  that  I  should  stay  till  I  received  t)ie  patterns 
pitched  uirou  by  your  ladies;  for  as  to  the  instructions 
rhich  you  sent  me  iu  Madame  Monconseir^  hand,  I 
>uld  find  nu  mohairs  in  Loudon  that  exactly  answered 
that  description.  I  slmll,  therefore,  wait  till  you  send 
me  (wliich  you  may  easily  do  in  a  letter)  the  patterns 
choeeu  by  your  three  Graces. 
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I  would,  by  all  meaDS,  have  yon  go  now  ami  tlien, 
for  two  or  three  days,  to  Mar&hal  CoignyV*  nt  Orli: 
it  ia  but  a  proper  civility  to  tliat  family,  which  has 
been  particularly  civil  to  you  ;  and,  moreover,  I  would 
have  you  familiarise  yourself  with,  and  learn  the  in- 
terior and  domestic  mannei-a  of,  people  of  that  rank 
and  faahion.  I  also  desire  that  you  will  frequent  Yer- 
BailleB  and  St,  Cloud,  at  both  which  Courts  you  hare 
been  received  with  distinction.  Profit  by  that  distinc- 
tion, aud  iamiliari.se  yourself  ai  both.  Givat  Courts 
are  the  seats  of  true  good-breeding :  you  are  to  live  at 
Coiirti!,  lose  no  time  in  looming  them.  Qo  and  stay 
aometimea  at  Versailles  for  three  or  four  dava,  where 
you  will  be  domeelic  in  the  beet  families,  by  means  of 
your  friend  Madame  de  Puisieus,  and  mine,  L'Abbi^  de 
la  ViUe.  Go  to  the  King's  and  the  Dauphin's  levfes, 
and  distingtiish  yourself  from  the  rest  of  your  country- 
inen,  who,  I  dare  say,  never  go  there  when  they  can 
help  it.  Though  the  young  Frenchmen  of  fashion  raay 
not  be  worth  forming  intimate  connections  wiih,  they 
are  well  worth  making  acquaintance  of;  and  I  do  notij 
see  how  you  can  avoid  it,  frequenting  so  many  good] 
French  houses  as  you  do,  where,  to  Ije  sure,  many 
them  oome.  Be  cautious  how  you  contract  fricn<^h  i  pe, 
but  be  desirous,  and  even  industrious,  to  obtain  nai 
universal  acquaintance.  Be  easy,  and  even  forward," 
in  making  new  acquaintances:  lliat  is  the  only  way  ol 
knowing  manners  and  characters  in  general,  which  is  at-] 
present  your  great  object.  You  are  enfant  defamil 
va  three  Ministi'rs'  houses;  but  I  wish  you  had  a  foot- 

*  Fmnjob  Oorale  de  Ooignjr  dbtingviahcd  bionalf  bjr  hU  vi<torie 
over  Uie  Imperi&l  fotva  ftt  Puna  uid  wX  GuMtolli  ia  17S4.    He  wi 
raiwd  to  tb«  rant  af  Mkt^cIi&I  in  174I.iadto»  Dukedam  in  1747, and 
dl>d  in  1759. 
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ig,  at  Iwwt,  in  tliirtecn  :  nnd  timt  T  rIioiiU  think  you 
might  easily  bring  about  by  tliat  common  chain  which, 
to  a  certain  degree,  connects  thoee  you  do  not  witli  thoee 
you  do  know.  For  instance,  I  suppose  that  neither 
Lord  Albemarle  nor  Marquis  de  St.  Germain  would 
make  tho  least  difficulty  to  present  you  to  Comt£  Cau- 
nitz,  the  Nuncio,  &c.  U  faui  Htc  rompu  au  monde, 
which  can  only  be  done  by  an  extensive,  various,  and 
almost  uuiverail  acquaintance. 

When  you  have  got  your  emaciated  Philomath,  I 
desire  that  his  triangles,  rhomboids,  &c.,  may  not  keep 
you  one  monient  out  of  tlie  good  company  you  would 
otherwise  be  in.  Swallow  all  your  learning  in  the 
morning,  but  digest  it  in  company  in  the  evenings. 
The  reading  of  ten  new  charactere  is  more  your  busi- 
ness  now  than  tlie  reading  of  twenty  old  books:  ahowiah 
and  shining  people  always  get  the  better  of  all  others, 
though  ever  so  solid.  If  you  would  be  a  great  man  in 
the  world  when  you  are  old,  shine  and  be  ahowiah  in 
it  while  you  are  young:  know  everybody,  and  en- 
deavour to  please  everybody — I  mean  exteriorly,  for 
fundamentally  it  is  impossible,  Try  to  engage  the 
hwirt  of  every  woninn.  and  the  affections  of  almost 
every  man,  you  meet  with.  Madame  Moneonseil 
aesnreB  me  that  you  are  most  surprisingly  improved 
in  your  air,  manners,  and  address ;  go  on,  my  dear 
child,  and  never  think  that  you  are  come  to  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  perfection ;  nil  actum  reputans  ti  quid 
euperetecl  agendum  ;  and  in  those  shining  j>arts  of  the 

haracter  of  a  gentleman,  there  is  always  something 

'remaining  to  be  acquired.    Modes  and  manners  vary 

in  diQerent  places,  and  at  different  times;  you  must 

keep  pace  with  them,  know  them,  and  adopt  tliem, 
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wherever  you  find  ihein.  The  great  usage  of  the 
world,  ilie  knowleiige  of  characters,  the  hriUant  d'un 
galant  komme,  is  all  that  jou  dow  want  Study  Muroel 
and  the  beau  monde  witit  great  applictition,  hut  readj 
Uotiicr  and  Horace  only  when  you  have  notluug  elae 
to  do.  Pray  who  lit  la  belk  Madame  de  Cage,  whom 
I  know  you  frequent?  I  like  the  epithet  given  her 
very  well :  if  she  deserves  it,  she  deserves  your  atten- 
tion too.  A  man  of  fashion  should  be  gallant  to  a 
fiue  woman,  though  he  does  not  make  lovu  to  her,  or 
may  be  otherwise  engaged.  On  lui  doU  des  politetsest' 
on/aii  Celoge  de  see  charma,  et  il  n'en  est  ne  ylus  ni 
mmns  pour  cela :  it  pleases,  it  flatters ;  you  get  their 
good  word,  and  you  lose  nothing  by  it.  These  jr^n- 
tiilcKCi  should  be  accompanied,  as  indeed  everything 
else  should,  with  un  air,  un  ion  de  douceur  et  de  pt>' 
litesae.  Lt9  Grace*  must  be  of  the  party,  or  it  will 
never  do;  and  they  are  so  easily  had,  Uiat  it  is  aston- 
ishing to  me  everybody  has  them  not :  they  are  sooner 
gained  than  any  woman  of  common  reputation  and 
decency.  Pursue  them  but  with  care  and  attcntioQi 
and  you  are  sure  to  enjoy  tliem  at  last :  without  them, 
I  am  sure,  you  will  never  enjoy  anybody  else.  Yoo 
observe,  truly,  that  Sir  Charles  Uotham  is  g<au;he;  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  will  mend  with  keeping  company, 
and  is  yet  pardonable  in  him,  us  just  oomc  from  school. 
But  ]-ellect  what  you  would  think  of  a  man,  who  had 
\uxii.  auy  time  in  the  world,  and  yet  should  be  «a 
awkward.  For  God's  sake,  tlierefore,  now,  think  of 
nothing  but  shining,  and  even  distinguishing  yourself 
in  tlie  m>xtt  polite  Courts,  by  your  air,  your  address, 
your  mannens  your  politenesa,  your  douceur,  your 
graces.    With  thusc  advantages   (and  not  without 
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them),  take  my  woni  for  it,  yoa  will  get  tlie  better  of 
nil  rivals,  in  busiuese  as  well  as  in  rttelki.     A<lieu  I 

Send  me  your  patterns  by  the  next  post,  and  also 
your  Instructions  to  Grevenkop,  about  the  seal,  which 
yoa  seem  to  liure  forgoU«D. 


London,  M«v  16.  O.  a  1751. 
Ttfv   DEAR  FrTEND, 

In  alwut  three  inontlis  from  this  day  we  shall  prob- 
ably meet.  I  look  upon  that  moment  oa  a  young 
woman  does  upon  her  bridal  night;  I  expect  the 
t^ixiLtest  pleasure,  uud  yet  oiunot  help  feariug  .some 
little  mixture  of  |Hiin.  My  reason  bids  me  doubt  a 
little  of  what  my  imagination  makes  me  espect.  la 
some  articles  I  am  very  sure  that  my  most  sanguine 
wishes  will  not  be  disappointed;  and  thnee  are  the 
most  material  ones.  In  others,  1  feel  something  or 
other  which  I  can  better  feel  thau  describe.  However, 
I  wilt  attempt  it.  I  fear  the  want  of  that  amiable 
and  engaging  j£  ne  sgau  e^uoi,  which,  as  some  philoeo- 
phcra  hare,  unintelligibly  enougli,  said  of  the  soul, 
is  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part ;  it  should  shed 
its  influence  over  every  woi*d  and  action.  I  fear  the 
want  of  that  air  and  first  abord  which  suddenly  lays 
bold  of  tlie  heart,  one  does  not  know  distinctly  how 
norwhy.  I  fear  an  inaccuracy,  or  at  least  inelegancy, 
of  diction,  which  will  wiong  and  lower  the  beet  and 
juHtest  matter.  And  lastly,  I  fear  an  ungraceful  if 
not  an  unpleasant  utterance,  which  would  disgrace 
and  vilify  the  whole.  Should  these  fears  be  at  present 
foinide*!,  yet  the  objects  of  them  are  (thank  God)  of 
Mich  a  nature  that  you  may,  if  you  please,  between 
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this  and  our  meeting,  remove  every  one  of  them.  All 
these  engaging  and  endearing  accomplialimonta  are 
Dicclianical,  and  to  be  acquired  by  care  and  obecrva- 
lion  as  easily  as  turning  or  nny  mechanical  trade.  A 
common  country  fellow  taken  from  the  plough,  and 
eulistcd  in  an  old  corps,  soon  lays  aside  his  shambling 
gait,  his  slouching  air,  his  clumsy  and  awkward  mo- 
tions, iind  acquires  the  martial  nir,  the  regular  motions, 
and  the  whole  esercise  of  the  corps,  and  particularly 
of  his  right  and  left  hand  man.  How  so?  Nut  from 
his  parts,  which  were  just  the  same  before  as  after  he 
was  enlisted ;  but  either  from  a  commendable  ambition 
of  being  like,  and  equal  to,  tliose  he  is  to  live  with,  or 
else  from  the  fear  of  being  punished  for  not  being  so. 
If  theu  both  or  either  of  these  motives  change  such  a 
fellow  in  about  six  mouths'  time,  to  such  a  degree  as 
that  lie  is  not  to  be  known  again,  how  much  stronger 
should  both  these  motives  be  with  you,  to  acquire,  in 
the  utmost  [wrfcction,  the  whole  exercise  of  the  people 
of  fashion  with  whom  you  are  to  live  all  your  life? 
Ambition  should  make  you  resolve  to  be  at  least  their 
equal  in  that  exercise,  as  well  as  the  fear  of  punish- 
munl,  which  most  inevitably  will  attend  the  wnnt  of 
it.  By  that  exercise  I  mean  the  air,  the  mannere,the 
gnuHw.  and  tlio  style  of  ]>eople  of  fashion.  A  friend 
of  yonii*,  in  a  letter  I  received  from  him  by  the  last 
pout,  after  some  other  coramenUations  of  you,  says: 
//  m/  ftonnant,  qu«  prtuanl  avfc  UaU  de  soUditS  qti'U 
fait,  rl  ayani  h  gQilt  ausri  xHr,  H  atun  dSlicai  qu'ii 
fiu  »V  «»*Tprime  avee  «'  jx-u  d'fU'yance  et  <U  deticaietse, 
V  '■■>■'   m/me  totaiemrnt  k  rhoiz  dcs  moU  et  hi 

t dm  pArtw-i,     This  I  should  not  he  so  much 

iui'ptlM>tl  or  ooitwrncd  at,  if  it  related  only  U>  tho- 
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En^Iigli  lati<:iiage;  which  hitlierto  you  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  studying,  and  but  fevf  of  speaking,  at 
least  to  those  who  couM  correct  your  inaccuracies. 
But  if  you  do  not  express  yourself  elegantly  and 
delicately  in  French  and  German,  (both  which  lan- 
guages I  know  you  poaseas  perfectly  and  speak 
eternally,)  it  can  be  only  from  an  unpardonable 
inattention  to  what  you  moet  erroneously  think  a 
little  object,  though  in  truth  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  your  life.  Solidity  and  delicacy  of 
thought  mu!4t  Ije  given  us;  it  cannot  be  acquired, 
though  it  may  be  improved ;  but  el(^ancy  and  deli- 
cacy of  expression  may  be  acquired  by  whoever  will 
take  the  necessary  care  and  pains.  I  am  sure  you 
love  me  so  well,  that  you  would  be  very  sorry,  when 
we  meet,  that  I  should  be  either  disappointed  or  mor- 
tified; and  I  love  you  so  well,  that  I  assure  you  I 
should  be  both  if  I  should  find  you  want  uny  of  thoeo 
exterior  accompliBhments  which  are  the  indipjwnsably 
necessary  stei»  to  tiiat  figure  and  fortune  which  1  so 
earnestly  wish  you  may  one  day  make  in  the  world. 

I  hope  you  do  not  neglect  your  exercisee  of  riding, 
fencing,  and  dancing,  but  particularly  the  latter;  for 
they  all  concur  to  dSgourdxT  and  to  give  a  certain  air. 
To  ride  well  is  not  only  a  proper  and  graceful  accom- 
plishment for  a  gentleman,  but  may  also  save  you 
many  a  fall  hereafter;  to  fence  well  may  possibly 
save  your  life;  and  to  dance  well  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  onler  to  sit,  standi  and  walk  well.  To  tell 
you  the  Inith,  my  friend,  I  have  some  little  suspicion 
that  you  now  and  then  neglect  or  omit  your  exercises 
for  more  serious  studies.  But  now  non  est  hu  lociu; 
everything  has  its  time;  and  this  is  yours  for  your 
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exercises;  for  when  yon  return  to  Paris,  I  only  pro- 
pose ^our  continuing  your  dancing,  wliich  ymi  aholl 
two  years  longer,  if  you  happen  to  be  where  there  is 
a  good  dancing-master.  Here,  I  'will  see  you  take 
some  loBsons  with  your  old  master  Desnoycrs^  who  ie 
our  Marcel. 

What  says  Madame  Dupin  to  you?  I  am  told  aho 
is  very  handsome  still ;  I  know  she  was  so  some  feirj 
years  ago.  She  haa  good  parts,  reading,  manners,  and 
delicacy ;  such  an  aifangemerU  would  be  both  credit- 
able and  advantageous  to  you.  She  will  exjiect  to 
meet  with  all  the  good-breeding  and  delicacy  that  ehe 
brings ;  and,  us  she  is  i>ast  the  glare  aad  eclat  of  youth, 
may  be  tlic  more  willing  to  listen  to  your  story,  if  yoa 
tell  it  ^veIl.  For  an  attachment,  I  should  prefer  her 
to  la  petite  Blot;  and,  for  a  mere  gallantry,  I  sbouldi 
prefer  la  jteliie  Biol  to  her ;  so  that  they  are  consistent, 
ei  Fmie  n'emp^che  pns  tautre.  Adieu!  Remember 
la  douceur  el  lea  ffraee$. 


Loodon,  Mkf  *S,  O.  a  1751. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  HAVE  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the' 
25Ui,  N.  S.,  and  being  rather  somewhat  more  atten- 
tive to  my  commissions  than  you  are  to  yours,  return 
you  tbix  iramediiitt3  answer  to  the  question  you  ask  me, 
about  the  two  pictures ;  I  will  not  give  one  livro  more 
than  what  I  told  you  in  my  Ust,  having  no  Mrt  of 
oocaaion  for  them,  and  not  knowing  very  well  where 
to  put  them  if  I  had  them. 

I  wait  with  impatiimce  for  your  fiiiiil  orders  about 
the  mohairs;  tlie  mercer  persecuting  rae  every  cUy, 
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for  ttireo  pieces  which  I  tJiougbt  pretty,  and  which  I 
have  kept  by  me,  eventually  lo  secure  tliein,  in  case 
your  ladies  eliouUI  pitcli  upon  them. 

What  do  you  mean  by  y oar  Si  foems  T  qu'est-oe 
qui  voua  enipeehe  d'oser  ?  Od  ose  toujours  quund  il  y 
a  esp^ranco  da  suoc& ;  et  on  no  perd  rien  k  aser,  quand 
m^me  il  a'y  en  a  pas.  Un  honncte  homme  s^aitoser, 
et  quand  il  fiiui  oser  il  ouvre  la  tranche*  par  dea  tra- 
Tflux,  di's  Moins,  et  des  atteutiuiis;  s'll  n'cn  est  paa 
^dSlog^  d'abord  il  avance  toujours  h.  I'attaque  de  la 
lace  meme.  Apn*  de  certaines  approchea  le  iiuccte 
3t  iiifuillible,  et  il  n*y  a  quo  leB  nigauds  qui  on  dou- 
tent,  ou  qui  ne  le  tentent  poiut.  Seroit-ce  le  caractere 
respectable  de  Madame  de  la  Valiere,  qui  vuus  eni- 
,  pfiche  d'oser,  ou  Bcroit-ee  la  vertu  farouehe  de  Mudume 
)upin  qui  tous  rcticnt?  La  sagcsse  inviocible  de  la 
;lle  Maduinc  Case  vous  d^urage-t-ellc  pluii  que  sa 
lui^  lie  V0U.H  invite?  Mais  ii  done,  ^yez  con- 
^vaiiicu  que  la  femiue  la  plus  sage  se  trouve  dutt^>e,  bicn 
loin  d'etre  oifens^e,  par  une  declaration  d'amour,  faite 
ftvec  politessa  et  agr^ment.  II  se  peut  bien  qu'elle  ne 
s'y  prC-tera  point,  c'est  ii  dire  si  elle  a  un  goitt  ou  une 
passion  i>our  quclque  autre ;  mais  en  tout  cas  elle  ne 
vouit  eo  s^aura  ptis  muuvaiii  gr6;  de  fa^'on  qu*il  n'est 
pas  question  d'oser  d^  qu'il  a'y  a  pus  de  danger.  Mais 
fli  elle  s'y  prete,  ^  elle  ^coute,  et  qu'elle  vous  jwrmot 
de  redoubler  votre  d^-claration,  comptez  qu'elle  se  mo- 
qoera  bien  de  voua  si  vous  n'osez  pas  tout  le  teste.  Je 
vous  conseille  de  d6buter  plutSt  par  MaJaoie  Dupin, 
^ui  a  encore  de  la  beautd  plus  qu'il  n'eu  taut  pour  un 
*jeune  Jrole  eomine  vous ;  ello  a  aussi  du  monde,  de 
I'esprit,  dc  la  d61icatcsso ;  son  %e  nc  lui  laiese  pas 
afaeolunient  ie  clioix  de  see  amans,  et  je  vous  r^ponds 
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qn'elle  ne  rejetteroit  pas  lee  ofFres  de  vos  tr<>s  humbles 
SQPviccs.  Distinguez  la  done  par  voa  attentions,  et  dee 
r^arda  teiulres;  et  prener  les  occasions  iavorahles  de 
lui  dire  il  roreille  que  voua  voudriez  bien  qne  ramitid 
Gt  I'estime  fusgcnt  les  seuls  motifs  dc  voe  i^ganls  pour 
die,  nmis  qtic  dcs  scutimeus  bicii  phis  teiulres  en  sout 
les  v^ritables  souroee.  Que  vous  souffViez  bien  en  lea 
lui  d^cIaniDC,  mala  que  tous  souffi-iez  encore  plus  en 
Ics  lui  eaclmnt 

Je  seuH  hicn  qu*en  lui  disant  cela  pour  la  premiere 
fois  vous  aurez  I'air  asscz  sot,  et  a^sez  pcnaud,  et  qne 
voiis  le  dircz  fort  mal.  Tant  mieai,  elle  attribuera 
v6tre  d&ordre  k  I'exe^  de  vfltro  amour,  au  lieu  de 
I'atiribucr  &  la  v^jritable  cause,  v6tre  pcu  d'usagOij 
du  nionde,  eurtout  dans  ccs  mati^r&s.  Kn  pareil 
I'amour  propre  est  le  fiddle  ami  de  ramant.  Ne  crai- 
gnez  done  ricn,  soyez  galant  homme:  parlez  bien ,  et 
on  vous  ^'coutera.  Si  on  ne  vous  ^coute  pas  la  pre- 
miere, parlez  une  seconde,  une  troisidme,  une  quatri^mfij 
fois;  si  la  place  n'cst  pas  d6]li.  prieo,  eoyez  s&r  qu'tl  It 
longue  elle  est  prenablc* 

I  am  very  glad  you  are  going  to  Orli,  and  from 
tbeuce  to  St.  Cloud ;  go  to  both,  and  to  Yen^iUes  al 
often.     It  is  that  interior,  domestic  familiarity  wit 
people  of  fashion  that  alone  can  give  you  Piuage  dt 
monde,  ei  les  manih^es  aisles.     It  is  only  with  women 
one  loves,  or  men  one  respects,  that  the  desire  of 

*  Tbu  whole  piuMge  u)  n  itiikiag  proof  bow  greatly  and  how  hap- 
pily the  tone  of  aociMT  has  «haiig«d  within  the  la«t  bim(lre<l  yeariL 
Hj  the  occoEDpltahcd  editor  of  Madame  du  Deflaod's  IjHUn  the  iin- 
prnvement  in  France  ii  ascribed  in  do  biiuII  degree  to  "  the  sufleringi 
"entailed  by  erol|{ration,  the  exertiontt  and  the  pttvatlous  which  It 
"  made  aeceamrj,  and  the  Tirtne*  which  it  clldted."  (£ngluad  aod 
France,  toI.  II.  p.  60,  ed.  1444.) 
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pleasing  exerts  itself;  and  withont  tlie  desire  of  pleas* 
ing,  no  mau  living  can  plcHse.  Let  that  Jesire  be  the 
spring  of  all  ywir  words  and  actions.  That  happy 
talent,  the  art  of  pleasing,  winch  so  few  do,  though 
ftlnioi^t  ull  might,  possess,  is  worth  all  yotir  learning 
and  knowledge  put  together.  Tlie  latter  can  never 
raise  you  high  without  the  former;  but  the  former 
may  carry  you,  as  it  has  carried  thousands,  a  great 
way  without  the  latter. 

I  am  gliid  that  you  dance  so  well  as  to  be  reckoned 
!>y  Marcel  among  his  \iesi  seliolars;  go  on,  and  dance 
better  still.  Dancing  well  is  pleasing  pro  fmito,  and 
makes  a  part  of  that  nece^ary  tofwU.,  which  is  com- 
po8e<l  of  a  thousand  parts  many  of  them  of  Ic*  in- 
finiment  prtits  quoiqu  injiniytient  nt'ceMairet. 

I  ehall  never  have  done  upon  this  subject,  which 
|js  indispensably  necessary  towards  your  making  any 
figure  or  fortune  in  the  world  ;  both  which  I  have  set 
my  heart  upon,  and  for  both  wliieh  you  now  ab^slutcly 
want  no  one  thing  but  Uie  art  of  pleaj^ing ;  and  I  must 
not  conceal  from  you  thiit  you  have  still  a  good  way 
to  go  before  you  arrive  at  it.  You  still  want  a  thou- 
sand of  those  little  attentions  that  imply  a  desire  of 
pleasing:  you  want  a  doucettr  o£  air  and  expression 
that  engages:  yon  want  an  elegancy  nnd  delicacy  of 
expreenon,  noccaeary  to  adorn  the  beat  scnee  and  nioet 
solid  matter :  in  short,  you  still  want  a  great  deal  of  the 
hriUanl  and  the  poU.  (Set  them  at  auy  rate ;  sacri- 
fice hecatombs  of  books  to  them ;  seek  for  them  in 
company,  and  renounce  your  closet  till  you  have  got 
them,  r  never  received  the  letter  yon  refer  to,  if  ever 
you  wrote  it.    Adieu,  ct  both  e^ir,  Monseiffncur  / 
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()r««Dwicb,  June  6,  O.  S.  1751. 

Mt  dbab  Fbiekd, 

Solicitous  and  anxious  as  I  hare  ever  been  to 
form  your  licart,  your  mind,  and  your  manuors,  and 
to  bring  you  as  near  ])crfection  an  tbu  iniiKrfeclion 
of  our  natures  will  allow,  I  have  exliausted,  in  the 
course  of  our  cori-espondence,  all  that  my  own  mind 
could  surest,  and  have  borrowed  from  others  what- 
ever I  thought  could  be  u»efnl  to  you;  but  tlii»  has 
necessjn-ily  been  interruptedly,  and  by  snatches.  It 
18  now  time,  and  you  are  of  an  age  to  review,  and  to 
weigh  iu  your  own  mind,  all  that  you  have  heard, 
and  all  that  you  have  read,  upon  these  subjects;  and 
to  form  your  own  character,  your  conduct,  and  your 
nianiicrSf  for  tlie  rest  of  your  life,  allowing  for  aucb 
improvements  as  a  farther  knowledge  of  the  world  will 
naturally  give  you.  In  tbia  view,  I  would  recommend 
to  you  to  read,  with  the  greatest  attention,  such  hooka  aai 
treat  particularly  of  those  subjects,  reflecting  seriously' 
upon  them,  and  then  comparing  the  speculation  with 
the  pj-acticc.  f*or  example,  if  you  read  in  the  mornuig 
some  of  La  Rochefoucaull's  maxims,  consider  tUera, 
examine  them  well,  and  compare  them  with  the 
characters  you  meet  with  in  the  evening.  Head 
Bruycre  in  the  morning,  and  see  in  the  evening  whether 
his  pictures  are  like.  Study  the  heart  and  the  mint 
of  man,  and  begin  witli  your  own.  Mcditnlion  and^ 
reflection  mast  lay  the  fuuudatiou  of  that  kuowleilge; 
hut  experleuco  and  jirnctice  must,  and  aloue  can^com- 
plete  it.  Books,  it  is  true,  point  out  the  operations 
the  mind,  the  Rontimciiti^  of  the  heart,  the  iiifluonco  ol 
the  passions — and  so  far  they  are  of  previous  use;  but 
without  subsequent  practice,  experience,  and  obeerva- 
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tioQ,  they  are  as  inefiectual,  and  would  even  Inad  yon 
into  88  many  crrore,  in  fuct,  as  a  map  would  do,  if  you 
were  to  tako  your  notions  of  the  towng  and  provinces 
^from  their  deliueationa  in  it.    A  man  would  reap  v^ry 
'  little  benefit  by  his  travels,  if  he  made  tliem  only  in 
his  closet  u[x>n  a  map  of  tlie  whole  world.     Next  to 
the  two  books  that  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  do 
[not  knows  better  for  you  to  read, and  seriously  reflect 
upon,  than  AvU  d'une  m&re  A  un^,par  la  Manfuise 
de  LamherL*    She  was  a  woman  of  a  superior  under- 
[Btanding  and  knowledgeuf  the  world,  had  always  kept 
Hhc  best  company,  was  solicitoua  that  her  son  should 
Lmako  a  fi^ire  and  a  fortune  in  the  world,  and  knew 
'better  than  anybody  how  to  point  out  the  meims.     It 
IH  very  nhort,  and  will  take  you  much  le^  time  to  read 
thou  you  oughtto  employ  in  reflecting  upon  it  nl^er  you 
have  read  it.     Her  son  was  iu  the  army ;  she  wished 
he  might  rise  there;  but  she  well  knew  that,  in  order 
(0  riae,  lie  miiEit  first  please.     She  says  to  him,  there- 
fore, rt  thjard  rfe  cetw  doni  votu  dependez,  le  premier 
mirite  est  de  pUiire.     And,  in  another  place,  Dans  lex 
emphis  8uhaltem€9  vous  ne  vow  soutenez  que  par  les 
agrhncn*.     Lei  mattrc*  sont  comnie  lea  jiMUresaes/ 
quclijxie  service  <jue  v&us  leur  ayez  rend^,  iti  cedent  de 
vous  aimer  gutind  iwtw  eewer  de  leur  plaire.     This,  I 
can  aaeure  you,  is  at  least  as  true  in  Courts  as  in  campa, 
and  possibly  more  so.     If  to  your  merit  and  knowledge 
you  add  the  art  of  pleasing,  you  may  very  probably 
come  in  time  to  be  Secretary  of  State;  but,  take  my 

*TK«  voluint  which  Lor«l  ChMterAold  mvniions  kppured  in  1727, 
And  Ihc  cullcclirtl  works  vi  the  )f«i<]uiH:  dc  Lnmbcit  wen  pul)llab«d 
io  IT4!t, and  again  in  1413.    Shodiod  in  173S,ataTery  «dv*noed  ag«, 

'  epriM  une  vU  bmfovri  it^firme  ct  une  meiikiue  fort  tot^ffnmUt  ndds  U. 

!  Aogw. 
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rorJ  for  it,  twice  your  merit  and  knowledge,  witliout 

^tJie  art  of  pleasing,  would,  at  most,  raise  yoa  to  the 

^ftn;;oWan^  j>od  of  Kesident  at  Hamburgh  or  Ratift- 

^BoD.*    I  need  not  tell  you  now,  for  I  ofleo  have,  and 

^70ur  own  discernment  must  have  told  yon,  of  what 

^jiumberless  little  ingredients  that  art  of  plcaaing  is 

^HDinpotinded,  and  how  the  want  of  the  least  of  them 

^powers  the  whole;   but  the  principal  ingredient  is, 

^undoubtedly,  la  douceur  dann  lex  manih'es :  nothing 

will  giva  you  this  more  than  keeping  company  with 

your  8U|>crior8.    Madame  Lambert  tells  her  son,  que 

vos  liaisons  soicnt  avec  des  pcnormes  au  de«su»  de  v^ui, 

par  lA  wmt  fow  accouiumez  au  retpect  el  A  la  poiiirx«e; 

avee  set  Sgcntx  on  se  neglige^  tetpril  ^attonpit     Slie 

advisee  him,  too,  (o  frequent  those  people,  and  to  aee 

their  inside :  it  est  hon  d'approc/ter  les  kommes,  dc  tea 

^r  d  dicouvcrtf  el  avec  Imr  mirile  de  twis  les  jourt. 
happy  expression  [     It  was  for  tliis  I'cason  that  I 
have  m  often  advised  you  to  establish  and  domesticate 
■yourself,  wherever  you  win,  in  good  houses  of  people 
Hiabove  you,  that  you  may  see  tlieir  evert/d^y  character, 
niannci-^,  habiLf,  i^.     One  must  see  people  undreaeed 
to  judge  truly  of  their  shape;  when  tliey  are  dressed 
to  go  abroad,  their  clothes  are  contrived  to  conceal,  or 
1     at  least  palliate,  the  defects  of  it — as  full-bottomed 
"wiga  were  contrived  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,t  to 
conc(^l  his  hump-back.    Happy  those  who  have  no 
&ults  to  ()isgui,se,  nor  wcakncssca  to  »>ni;eal !     There 
few,  if  any  such ;  but  unhappy  Uiose,  who  knov 

*  It  U  trniKrkiible,  that  IwUi  these  ■ppainta«nbi  were  afWrtnrdi  st 
brvnt  liaiM  hold  bj  Mr.  SUnbopc. 
11  Luub, the  i.O(t«st  smiiiihoa  at  L»uU  XrV.,an(l  the  pupil  of  F^^ 
^ :  lie  died  &t  the  prime  of  life,  And  to  the  grent  grief  of  the  Datl«n, 
In  1712. 
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so  little  of  the  vorM  as  to  judge  by  outward  appear- 
auctsl  Courlti  are  the  best  keys  to  characters:  there 
every  pataion  ig  busy,  every  art  exerted,  every  char- 
acter ouulyaed ;  jealousy,  ever  natchfiil,  not  only  dis- 
covers, but  exposes,  the  mysteru^  of  the  trade,  so  that 
even  bystiitidera  y  apprennent  (i  deviner.  There,  too, 
the  great  art  of  pletujiug  Is  practisetl,  taught,  and 
learned,  with  all  il3  graces  and  delicacies.  It  in  tlie 
first  tldug  needliil  there ;  it  U  the  absolutely  noressary 
harbinger  of  merit  and  talents,  let  tlicm  be  ever  so 
^reiit.  There  is  no  advaucing  a  step  without  it.  Let 
Imisanthropes  and  would-be  philosophenj  declaini  aa 
mucli  lu)  iliey  please  ugaiust  the  vices,  the  simulation, 
and  ditsrtitnitlation  of  Courta:  tliosc  invcctivoB  ni-e  al- 
ways tlie  result  of  ignorance,  ill-humour,  or  en\Y.  Let 
them  show  me  a  cottage,  where  there  are  not  the  same 
vices  of  which  they  accuse  Courts:  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  tluit  in  a  cottage  they  appear  in  their  native 
deformity,  and  that  in  Courts,  mannerH  and  good- 
breeding  make  them  Icaa  shocking,  and  bluut  their 
edge,  ^o,  he  convinced  that  the  good -breeding,  the 
Untmure,  la  douceur  dang  les  vtanHres,  which  alone 
are  to  be  aoquircd  at  Courts,  are  not  the  showish 
trifles  only  which  some  people  call  or  think  tliem: 
they  are  a  solid  good;  they  prevent  a  great  deal  of 
real  mischief;  they  create,  adorn,  and  strengthen 
friendship**;  they  keep  hatred  within  bounds;  they 
promote  guod-huruour  and  good-will  in  families,  where 
the  want  of  good-breeding  and  gentleness  of  manners 
is  commonly  the  original  cau»e  of  discord.  Get,  then, 
before  it  is  too  late,  an  habit  of  these  miliores  virtuUi  ; 
practise  them  upon  every  the  least  occasion,  that  tliey 
may  be  easy  and  familiar  to  you  upon  the  greatest; 
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for  thuy  lose  a  great  degree  of  their  merit  it  lliey 
seem  lulmuriKl,  atul  ouly  callcil  in  upou  cxlrnortliiiary 
occasions.  1  tell  you  truly,  this  is  now  die  only 
doubtful  part  of  your  character  with  me;  aud  it  is 
for  that  i-eitson  that  I  dwell  upon  it  so  muuh,  and 
inculcate  it  so  often.  I  shnit  soon  see  whether  this 
doubt  of  mine  is  founded;  or  rather,  I  hope  I  shall 
aoon  dee  that  it  is  not. 

This  moment  I  receive  your  letter  of  the  9th,  N.S. 
I  am  sorry  lo  Gnd  that  you  have  liad,  though  ever  so 
slight,  a  return  of  your  Carniolan  disorder;  aud  I 
ho|)e  your  conclusion  will  prove  a  true  one,  and  that 
this  will  be  the  last-  I  will  send  the  mohaire  by  tlie 
first  opportunity.  Aa  for  the  pictures,  I  am  already 
80  full,  that  I  am  resolved  not  to  buy  one  more,  un- 
less by  great  aocident  I  should  meet  with  something 
eurpritiingly  good,  and  aa  surpritiingly  cheap. 

I  sliuuld  have  thought  that  Lord  Huntingdon,  at 
his  age,  and  with  his  [Mirtsund  address,  need  uot  have 

been  reduced  to  keep  an  opera  w ,  in  such  a  phice 

as  Paris,  where  so  many  women  of  fashion  generouslyil 
serve  an  volunteers.     I  am  still  more  sorrv  that  he  ia* 
in  love  with  her,  for  that  will  take  him  out  of  good 
company,  and  sink  him  iulo  had — such  as  liddlcra, 
pipers,  and  id  ffenug  omne:  most  uuedifying  aud  uu- 
beooming  comjiany  for  a  man  of  fashion ! 


Lady  Cliesterfield  makes  you  a  thousand  compli- 
ments.   Adieu,  my  dear  child  I 
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Ore«nwlch,  June  10,  O.S.  1761. 
My   DEAR   FRIE.VD, 

Your  ladies  were  so  slow  in  giving  their  sjjecific 
orders,  that  die  molmire,  of  which  you  at  last  eenl  me 
the  patterue,  were  all  sold.  However,  to  prevent 
fartlier  delays,  (for  ladies  are  apt  to  be  very  im- 
patient, when  at  last  they  know  their  own  minds,)  I 
^liave  taken  the  quantities  dcejrcd  of  three  mohairs 
hrhioh  come  nearest  to  the  description  you  acnt  me 
|9ome  time  ago  in  Madame  MoncoiLseil'it  own  hand, 
nd  I  will  send  them  (o  Calais  by  the  first  opiwrtunity, 
[n  giving  la  petiU  Blot  her  piece,  you  Imve  a  Bne 
sion  of  saying  Bnc  tilings,  if  so  inclined. 
Ludy  Hervey,  wlio  is  your  puff  and  panegyrist, 
writes  me  word,  tliut  slie  saw  you  lately  dance  at  a 
ball,  and  that  you  danoe  very  genteelly.  I  am  ex- 
tremely glad  to  hear  it;  for  (by  the  maxim  that  om-ns 
tftii  contin^t  in  sr-  minm),  if  you  dance  genteelly,  I 
ireaume  you  walk, sit,  and  stand  genleelty  too;  thinga 
which  are  much  more  easy,  though  much  more  neces- 
sary, than  dancing  well.  I  have  known  many  very 
genteel  people  who  could  not  dance  well ;  but  I  never 
knew  anylxxly  dance  very  well  who  was  not  genteel 
in  other  things.  You  will  probably  often  have  occa- 
sion to  stand  in  circles,  at  the  lev^  of  Princes  and 
Ministers,  when  it  is  very  necessary  de  payer  de  ia 
peraojine,  ei  d'etre  l^ien  plants,  with  your  feet  not  too 
near  nor  too  distant  from  each  other.  More  i>eople 
Btand,  and  walk,  than  sit  genteelly.  Awkward  ill- 
bred  people,  being  ashamed,  commonly  sit  up  bolt 
upright  and  stifT;  others,  too  negligent  and  ca^y,  se 
vautreni  dans  leur /uiUeuiJ,  which  is  ungraeefui  and 
ill-bred,  tmless  where  the  familiarity  ts  extreme :  but 
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man  of  f»tsl)!on  malcee  liiiuself  easy,  and  appears  so, 
by  leaning  gracefully,  inatead  of  lolling  aupinel y ;  and 
by  varying  those  easy  attitudes,  instead  of  ibat  stiff 
iminobility  of  a  bashful  booby.  You  cannot  conceive, 
nor  can  I  express,  how  advantageous  a  gootl  air,  gen- 
teel motions,  and  engaging  address  arc,  not  only  among 
women,  but  among  men,  and  even  in  the  course  of 
business;  they  fascinate  the  affections,  they  steal  a 
preference,  they  play  about  the  heart  till  they  engage 
it  I  know  a  man,  and  so  do  you,  who,  without  a 
grain  of  merit,  knowledge,  or  talents,  has  raised  him- 
self millions  of  degrees  above  his  level,  singly  by  a 
good  nir  aud  engaging  mannera ;  insomuch,  that  tlic 
Tory  prince  who  raised  him  so  high,  calls  liim,  nwn 
aimaf/le  raurten  :  *  but  of  this  do  not  open  your  lips, 
pour  cauie.  I  give  you  this  secret,  as  the  strongest 
proof  imaginable  of  the  efficacy  of  air,  address,  t^^ur- 
nure,  ei  fous  cespeiits  rieiig. 

Your  other  puff  and  panegyrist,  Mr.  Harte,  is  gone 
to  Windsor,  in  his  way  to  Cornwall,  in  order  to  be 
back  soon  enough  to  meet  you  here;  I  reidly  believo 
he  is  as  ini]>atient  for  that  moment  as  I  am,  ei  c^ett 
Urut  dire;  but  however,  notwitlislandiug  my  impa- 
tience, if  by  chance  you  should  then  be  in  a  situation, 
that  leaving  Paris  would  cost  your  heart  too  many 
jMitigs,  I  allow  you  to  put  off  your  jotirnoy,  and  to  tell 
me,  lis  Festua  did  Paul,  ai  a  more  convenient  season  I 
will  gptxik  lo  thee.  You  nee  by  this  that  I  oveuluuUy 
Bucrifice  ray  sentiments  to  yours,  and  this  in  a  very 

[*  T1)»  nlliuinD,  like  «  former  nne  in  the  letter  of  Ocbilier  22,  ITSO, 
ima  to  point  to  lbs  Mai^'knl  Ihio  de  Biclielieu.  Once,  itisaoid, 
{tula  XV^  by  it  illgfal  variatiQn  of  plinuB,  bwteail  of  mon  aimabk 
vrift,  ciiltoiJ  hira  to  liU  face  le pJw  ^ranilmwrMit  d<  /"'rante,  ^frc, 
b1I««]  the  Martebal,  *i\h  >  low  bow,  Votrt  i/ajcstt  ifoMuS 
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uucotumon  object  of  paternal  eomplaisanoe.  Provided 
alwayw,  nml  iie  it  uudcrsUwcl,  (as  tlicy  say  in  acta  of 
parliament)  tliat  qtue  te  cumqttc  donmt  Ventu^  nan 
erudc4cendU  adurii  ignU>u9,  If  your  heart  will  let 
you  come,  bring  with  you  only  your  valet-de-diambre, 
Chrbt-ian,  and  yonr  own  footman  ;  not  your  valet-de- 
place,  wbom  you  way  dismiss  for  the  time,  as  also 
^our  coach:  but  you  had  IjesBt  keep  od  your  lodgings, 
the  intermediate  expense  of  wliiclt  will  be  but  incon- 
siderable, and  you  will  want  them  to  leave  your  booiis 
and  l^iggage  in.  Bring  only  the  cioUics  you  travel  iu» 
one  suit  of  black,  for  the  mourning  for  the  Prince  will 
not  be  quite  out  by  that  time,  and  one  suit  of  your 
fine  clothes,  two  or  three  of  your  laced  shirtB,  and  the 
rest  plain  ones :  of  other  things,  as  bags,  feathers,  &.C., 
as  you  tliink  proper.  Bring  no  books,  unices  two  or 
three  for  yotir  anniscracnt  upon  the  road ;  for  we  must 
apply  singly  to  English,  in  whicli  you  arc  certainly 
DO  puriite,  and  I  will  supply  you  sutnciently  with  tlie 
proper  English  authors.  1  shall  pi-obably  keep  you 
here  till  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  certainty 
not  longer ;  it  boing  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to 
pfiBs  the  next  winter  at  Paris ;  so  that,  should  any  fine 
eyes  shed  teare  for  your  departure,  ymi  may  dry  them 
by  the  |>romi!%  of  your  return  in  two  months. 

Have  you  got  a  master  for  geometry?  If  the 
weather  is  very  hot,  you  may  leave  your  riding  at  the 
man/ye  till  you  return  to  Paris,  unless  you  think  the 
exercise  does  you  more  good  than  the  heat  can  do  you 
harm  :  but  I  desire  you  will  not  leave  off  Marcel  for 
one  moment:  your  fencing  likewise,  if  you  have  a 
mind,  may  subside  for  the  summer;  but  you  will  do 
vrell  to  resume  it  in  tlic  wlutcri  and  to  be  adroU  at  it. 
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but  by  no  means  for  offence^  only  for  defence  in  case 
of  necessity.    Good  niglitl    Yours. 

P.S. — ^I  forgot  to  give  yon  one  commission  when 
yoa  come  here;  which  is,  not  to  fail  bringiug  the 
Chaeeg  along  with  you. 


QfeeniHcfa,  Jane  13,  O.a  I7SI. 

My  dear  Fkiend, 

Lio»  bieimtanccs  are  a  most  necessary  pari  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Tliey  consist  in  tlie  rela- 
tious  of  persons,  things,  time,  and  place;  good  sense 
pointi^  them  out,  good  company  perfects  them,  (sup- 
posing always  an  atleution  and  a  desire  to  please)  and 
good  )>olicy  recommenda  them. 

Were  you  to  converse  with  a  King,  you  ought  to  be 
aa  easy  and  unembarrassed  as  with  your  own  vnlet- 
de-eiiumbre:  but  yet  every  look,  word,  and  action, 
should  imply  the  utraodt  respect.  What  would  be 
proper  and  well-bred  with  others,  much  yonr  supe- 
riors, would  he  absurd  and  ill-bred  with  one  so  very 
much  60.  You  must  wait  till  you  arc  spoken  to ;  yon 
must  receive,  not  give,  tlie  subject  of  couversation ;  and 
you  must  even  lake  care  that  the  given  subject  of  such 
conversation  do  not  lead  you  into  any  impropriety. 
The  art  would  be  to  carry  it,  if  possible,  to  sonic  indirect 
flattery:  such  as  commending  those  virtues  in  Home 
other  person,  in  wliich  that  Prince  either  thinks  he 
does,  or  at  least  would  be  thought  by  others  to  excel. 
Almost  tho  same  precaulionn  are  necessary  to  bo  used 
witli  ^linisters,  Generals,  <&c.  who  expect  to  be  treated 
wilh  very  near  the  aame  respect  as  their  masters,  and 
^mnionly  deserve  It  bettor.     There  is,  however,  this 
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diScreuce,  ihat  oue  may  begin  the  conversation  with 
Uieni,  if  on  their  side  it  should  happen  to  drop,  pro- 
vided one  does  not  carry  it  to  any  subject,  ujwn  which 
it  is  improper  either  for  them  to  si>eak  or  l>e  S[>oken 
to.  In  these  two  cases,  certain  attit-udea  and  actions 
would  be  extremely  absurd,  because  too  easy,  and  con- 
sequently disrespectful.  As  for  instunce,  if  you  were 
to  put  your  arms  across  in  your  bosom,  twirl  your 
snuiT-lxtx,  trample  with  your  feet,  scratch  your  licad, 
&c.,  it  would  l>e  shockingly  ill-hre(]  in  that  company; 
and,  indeed,  not  extremely  well-bred  in  any  other. 
The  great  difficulty  in  those  cases,  though  a  very  sur- 
monntahte  one  by  attention  and  custom,  is  to  join 
perfect  inward  ease  with  perfect  outward  respect. 

In  mixed  comfmnies  with  your  e<{uals  (for  in  mixed 
sompauics  all  |Msople  arc  to  a  certain  degree  equal) 
^jgnstcr  case  and  liberty  are  allowed;  but  they  too 
have  their  bounds  within  Inrnstance.  There  is  a  so- 
cial respect  necessary  :  you  may  start  your  own  sub- 
ject of  conversation  with  modesty,  taking  great  care, 
however,  de  ne  jamais  parler  de  cordcs  dans  la  maison 
<ftm  pendu.  Your  words,  gestures,  and  altitudes, 
have  a  greater  degree  of  latitude,  though  hy  no  means 
an  unbounded  one.  You  may  have  your  hands  in 
yoar  pockets,  uke  snuff,  sit,  stand,  or  occasionally 
walk,  as  you  like;  but  I  believe  you  would  not 
think  it  very  biemianl  to  whistle,  put  on  your  hut, 
loosen  your  garters  or  your  buckles,  lie  down  upon 
a  couch,  or  go  to  bed  and  welter  in  an  easy  chair. 
These  are  negligences  and  freedoms  which  one  can 
only  take  when  quite  alone :  lliey  are  injurious  to 
superiors,  shocking  and  offensive  to  equals,  brutal  and 
insulting  to  inferiors.    That  easiness  of  carriage  and 
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behaviour,  which  is  exceedingly  engaging,  widely 
differs  from  negligence  atul  inattention,  aiid  by  no 
means  implies  that  one  may  do  whatever  one  pleases; 
it  only  means  that  one  is  not  to  he  stiff,  formal,  em- 
barrasscd,  disconcerted,  and  ashamed,  like  country 
buni])kiu8,  and  people  who  have  never  been  iu  good 
company;  hub  it  requires  great  attention  to,  and  a 
Bcnipulous  observation  of  les  bienseanceg :  whatever 
one  ought  to  do,  is  to  be  done  with  ease  and  uncon- 
cern ;  whatever  ia  improper  must  not  be  done  at  all. 
In  mixed  companies  also,  different  ages  and  sexes  are 
to  be  differently  addressed.  You  would  not  talk  of 
your  pleasure*  to  men  of  a  certain  age,  gravity,  and 
dignity ;  they  justly  expect  from  young  people  a  de- 
gree of  deference  and  regard.  Tou  should  be  full  as 
easy  with  them  as  with  people  of  your  own  years:  but 
your  manner  must  be  <lifferent ;  more  respect  must  be 
implied;  and  it  is  not  amiss  to  insinuate,  that  from 
them  you  expect  to  learn.  It  flatters  and  comforts 
age,  for  not  being  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  joy  and 
titter  of  youth.  To  women  you  should  always  address 
yourself  with  great  outward  respect  and  attention, 
whatever  you  feel  inwardly ;  their  sex  is  by  long  pre- 
ecription  entitled  to  it;  and  it  is  among  the  duties  of 
himaeance :  at  the  same  time  that  respect  is  very  prop- 
erly and  very  agreeably  mixed  with  a  degree  of  en- 
joueincnt,  if  you  have  it :  but  then,  Hialhadinage  must 
either  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  their  praise,  and 
eveu  not  be  liable  to  a  malicious  construction  to  their 
disadvantage.  But  here  too  great  attention  must  be 
had  to  the  difference  of  age,  rank,  and  situation.  A 
Marichaie  of  fiily  must  not  l)e  played  witli  like  a 
young  coquette  of  fifteen  :  respect  and  xeriom  etijoue^ 
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menlt  if  I  may  couple  those  two  words,  must  be  used 
with  tlic  former,  ami  mere  badinage,  zesiS  mime  d'un 
pen  de  polmonnerie,  is  pardonable  with  the  latter. 

Another  important  poiut  of  Ug  hiemeancei,  seldom 
enough  attended  to,  la,  not  to  run  your  own  present 
humour  and  disposition  indiscriminately  against  every- 
body :  but  to  observe,  conform  to,  and  adopt  theirs. 
For  example,  if  you  happened  (o  bo  in  high  good- 
humour  and  u  JIow  of  spirits,  would  you  go  and  sing 
a  poTil'Tfeuf,  or  cut  a  caiier,  to  la  Marfthale  de  Coigny , 
the  Pope's  Nuncio,  or  Abl)6  SalUer,  or  to  any  person 
of  natural  gravity  and  melancholy,  or  who  at  that 
time  should  be  in  grief?  I  believe  not:  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  1  suppose,  that  if  you  were  in  low  spirits, 
or  real  grief,  you  would  not  choose  to  Iwwail  your 
situation  witli  la.  petite -Blot.  If  you  cannot  command 
your  present  humour  and  disposition,  single  out  thoee 
to  converge  with  who  liappcn  to  be  in  the  humour  th« 
Qgarest  to  your  own. 

Loud  laughter  is  extremely  inconsistent  with  let 
bicnufancrs,  aa  it  is  only  the  illiberal  and  noisy  testJ- 
monv  of  the  joy  of  the  mob  at  some  v»ry  KiUy -thing. 
A  eentlenian  is  oAen  eeon,  but  very  seldom,  heard,  to 
laugh.  Nothing  is  mure  contrary  to  U^  bicnsi-anc^s 
SanEorse  i^ay,  or  ^eux  de  main  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, and  bus  often  very  serious,  sometimes  very  fatal 
consequences.  Romping,  struggling,  throwing  tilings 
at  one  another's  head,  are  the  becoming  pleasautu«8 
of  llie  mob,  but  degrade  a  gentlemaii;  giuoco  di_ 
mano,  giuoco  de  villano^  is  a  very  true  saying,  among 
the  few  true  sayings  of  tlie  Italians. 

Pcremptorinces  and  decision  in  young  people  is 
conlrttirt  aux  Incnsiancet :  they  should  seldom  seem 
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to  assert,  and  always  use  some  soflening  mitigatEng 
expression — sncli  as  «'i7  mW  perm-M  de  le  dire;  je 
croiro'is  piulfft ;  si  f  one  m^&xpliquer,  which  soOcns  tho 
manner,  without  giving  up,  or  even  weakening  the 
thing.  People  of  more  age  and  experience  expect, 
and  are  entitled  to,  that  degree  of  deference. 

There  is  a  bicnxBance  also  with  regard  to  people  of 
tlie  lowest  degree:  a  gentleman  observer  it  with  his 
footman,  even  with  the  beggar  in  the  street.  He  con- 
siders them  as  objects  of  compassion,  not  of  insult; 
he  speaks  to  neither  d*un  ton  brusque,  but  corrects 
the  one  coolly,  and  refuses  the  other  with  humanity. 
There  is  no  one  occasion  in  the  world,  in  wliich  te  ion 
brtuque  is  heooniing  a  gentleman.  In  short,  /«  bien- 
seances  are  another  word  for  manners,  and  extend  to 
every  part  of  life.  They  are  propriety ;  the  Graces 
should  attend  in  order  to  complete  them.  The  Graces 
enable  us  to  do,  genteelly  and  pleasingly,  what  ies 
bien»eanc<*  re<juin.^  to  ho  done  at  all.  The  latter  are 
an  obligation  u]x>n  every  man  ;  the  former  are  an  in- 
finite advantage  and  ornament  to  any  man.  May  you 
unite  botli  1 

Though  you  dance  well,  do  not  think  that  you 
dance  well  enough,  and  consequently  not  endtiavour 
to  daucc  still  better.  And  though  yon  should  be  told 
tliat  you  are  genteel,  still  aim  at  being  genteeler.  If 
Marcel  should,  do  not  you  be  siiti9Ge<l.  Go  on ;  court 
the  Graces  all  your  life>timc  You  will  find  no  better 
friends  at  Court:  they  will  speak  in  your  favour,  to 
the  hearts  of  prinoe»,  miaisters,  and  mistresRes. 
■  Kow  that  all  tumultuous  paflsions  and  quick  sen- 
sations have  subi^idcd  with  me,  and  that  I  have  no 
tormenting  cares  nor  boisterous  pleasures  to  agitate 
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me,  my  greatest  joy  is  to  consider  the  fair  prosjieet 
you  have  before  you,  and  to  liopc  and  believe  you  will 
enjoy  iL  You  are  already  in  tlic  world,  at  an  age 
when  others  have  liardly  heard  of  it.  Your  charac- 
ter is  hitherto  not  only  unblemished  in  its  moral  j>ert, 
but  even  unsulliwl  by  any  low,  dirty,  and  ungentle- 
inaiiHke  vice,  and  will,  I  hope,  cfjutinue  so.  Your 
knowledge  is  sound,  exlensive,  and  avowed,  especially 
in  everytlting  relative  to  your  destination.  With  £uch 
material  to  Itegin,  what  then  m  wanting?  Not  for- 
tune, as  you  liave  found  by  experience.  You  have 
had,  and  ehull  have,  fortune  sufficient  to  assist  your 
merit  and  your  industry;  and,  if  I  can  help  it,  you 
never  shall  have  enough  to  make  you  negligent  of 
cither.  You  havo  too  tuejts  sana  in  corporc  mno — the 
greatest  blti^itig  uf  all.  All  therefore  that  you  want 
is  OS  much  in  your  |x>wer  to  acquire,  as  to  eat  your 
breakfaiit  when  set  before  you.  It  is  only  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  that  elegancy  of  manners,  that 
univei'sal  jtoliteness,  and  tliose  graces,  wliich  keeping 
good  company,  and  seeing  variety  of  places  and  char- 
acters,  must  inevitably,  with  the  least  attention  on 
your  |tart,  give  you.  Your  foreign  deatinalion  leada 
to  the  greatest  things,  and  your  Furliamcntary  situa- 
tion will  facilitate  your  progress.  Consider  then  this 
pleasing  prospect  as  attentively  for  yourself,  as  I  con- 
mder  it  for  you.  Labour  on  your  part  to  realise  it, 
BS  I  will  on  mine  to  assist  and  enable  you  to  do  iL 
Hidlum  numen  a&enl,  iti  »ii  prudetitia. 

Adieu,  my  dear  child  I  I  count  the  days  till  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I  shall  soon  count  the 
hours,  and  at  last  the  minutes,  with  increasing  impa- 
tience. 
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P.  S. — ^The  inoliairs  are  this  day  gone  from  lience 
for  Calais,  reeommentleJ  to  the  care  of  Jladurae  Morel, 
and  directed,  oa  desired,  to  the  Comptroller-Geucral, 
The  three  pieces  oome  to  six  huudred  aud  eighty 
French  llvres. 


GrcOBwicli,  JoaeSO,  O.S.  1751. 

My  dear  Fr[exd, 

So  very  few  people,  especially  young  travellenj,  see 
what  they  see,  or  hear  what  they  hear,  that  though  I 
really  helieve  it  may  be  unnewssary  with  you,  yet  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  remindiog  you,  from  time  to  time, 
to  SCO  what  you  sec,  and  to  hear  what  you  hear:  that 
is,  to  8ee  and  hear  as  you  should  do.  Frivolous,  futile 
people,  who  7nake  at  least  three  parte  id  four  of  man» 
kind,  only  desire  to  see  and  hear  wliat  their  frivolous 
and  futile  prs^cursora  have  seen  and  heard — ss  St. 
Peter's,  the  Pope,  and  High  Mass,  at  Rome;  Xotre 
Dame,  Versailles,  the  French  King,  and  the  French 
Comedy,  in  France.  A  man  of  parU  sees  aad  hears 
very  difll-rently  from  these  gentlemen,  and  a  greut  deal 
more.  He  examines  and  informs  himself  thoroughly 
of  everything  he  sees  or  hears,  and,  more  particularly, 
as  it  U  relative  to  his  own  profesiiioii  or  de^tinaiiou. 
Your  destinatiou  is  political ;  the  object,  therefore,  of 
your  inquiries  and  observations  should  be  the  political 
interior  of  things :  the  forms  of  government,  laws, 
regulations,  customs,  trade,  manufactures,  «&c,  of  the 
several  nations  of  Euro{)e.  This  Icnowledgc  is  much 
better  acquired  by  conversation,  with  seutdble  and 
well-informed  people,  than  by  books — the  best  of 
wliich,  upon  tlieso  subjects,  are  always  imperfect. 
For  example,  there  are,  Present  States  of  France,  aa 
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there  are  of  England  ;  but  they  are  always  defective, 
being  published  by  people  uuinfurmed,  who  only  copy 
one  another.  They  arc,  however,  worth  looking  into, 
because  they  point  outobjects  for  inquiry,  which  other- 
wise niiglit  jxwdibly  never  Lave  occurred  to  one's 
mind;  but  an  hour's  conversation  with  a  sensible 
President  ox  Owwet/fer,  will  let  you  more  into  the  true 
state  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  than  all  the  books  in 
Franco.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Almanack  Jfili' 
iaire  Is  worth  your  having;  but  two  or  three  conver- 
sations with  oQicer^  will  inform  you  much  belter  of 
their  military  regulations.  People  have,  commonly, 
a  partiality  for  their  own  prof^aions,  love  to  talk  of 
them,  and  are  even  flattered  by  being  consulted  upon 
the  subject;  when,  therefore,  yon  are  with  any  of  those 
military  gentlemen  (and  you  can  hardly  be  in  any 
company  without  some)  ask  them  military  questions. 
Inquire  into  their  methods  of  difwipUno,  quartering, 
and  clothing  their  men ;  inform  yourself  of  their 
pay,  their  perquisites,  Icuta  mantras,  letirs  etapes,  (te. 
Do  tlie  same  on  to  the  marine,  and  make  yourself 
particularly  master  of  that  detail,  which  has,  and 
always  will  have,  a  great  relation  to  the  affiiirs  of 
England  ;  and,  in  pntjwrtion  as  you  get  good  informa- 
tions, make  minutes  of  them  in  writing. 

The  rcgulatiouB  of  trade  and  commerce  in  Fmnce 
are  excellent,  as  appears  but  too  plainly  for  us,  by  the 
great  increase  of  both,  within  these  thirty  years;  for, 
not  to  mention  their  extensive  commerce  in  both  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  they  have  got  the  whole  trade 
of  the  Ijcvant  from  us;  and  now  supply  all  the  foreign 
marketa  with  their  sugars,  to  the  ruin  almost  of  our 
sugar  culouien,  as  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  the  Lee- 
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ward  Xalanda.     Get  therefore,  what  informations  you 
can  of  these  matters  also. 

Inquire  too  into  their  Church  maUers ;  for  -which 
the  present  disputes,  hetween  the  Court  and  the  Clergy, , 
give  you  fair  and  frequent  opportunities.  Know  the 
particular  righteof  the  GUUicaii  Church, in  opposition 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  8ee  of  Rome.  I  need  not 
recommend  ecclesiastical  history  to  you,  since  I  hear 
you  study  Dupin*  very  asalduously. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  much  this  solid  and  useful 
knowledge  of  other  countries  vtU  di^tiuguis^h  yoa  in 
your  own  (where,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  very  little 
known  or  cultivated)  hesides  the  great  use  it  is  of  in 
all  foreign  negociations :  not  to  mention,  that  it  enables 
a  man  to  shine  in  all  companies.  When  Kings  and 
Princes  have  any  knowledge,  it  is  of  this  sort,  and 
more  particularly :  therefore  it  is  the  usuul  topic  of 
their  lev6e  conversations,  in  which  it  will  qoalify  you 
to  bear  a  considerable  part:  it  brings  you  more  ac- 
quainted with  them ;  and  they  are  pleased  to  have 
people  talk  to  them  on  a  subject  in  which  they  think 
to  shine. 

There  is  a  sort  of  chit-chat,  or  etntdl-talk,  which  is 
the  general  run  of  conversation  at  Courts,  and  in  most 
mixed  companies.  It  is  a  sort  of  middling  conversa- 
tion, neither  silly  nor  e<lifying;  but,  however,  very 
Decenary  for  yoa  to  be  master  of.  It  turns  upon  the 
public  events  of  Europe,  and  then  is  ut  its  best ;  very 
often  upon  the  number,  the  goodness,  or  badness,  the 
discipline,  or  tlie  clothing  of  the  troops  of  different 

*  Du|>in'«  BitliolhiqHe  da  AtiUatn  ReeiUioMtiifua,  %  mll«ct:nn  «<• 
t«RiIin|^toiixl5-oao  rolumvu.  mu  pablbhod  idIGW.  wid  in  tli«foU 
lAfriof  yean.  But  Lewd  OhwUrfioid'a  reft)  ulluiioD  i«  to  tlto  Uit 
BCulaue  Dupia  metitlonocl  io  Ui«  former  letten. 
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Princes ;  sometimes  upon  tlic  families,  the  marriages, 
the  relutions  of  Princes,  and  considerable  ]»enple; 
and,  sometimes,  sur  ta  bonne  chh-e,  the  mngnificence 
of  public  eutertainments,  balls,  masquerades,  &c,  I 
would  wish  you  to  be  nble  to  talk  upon  »11  these 
thingt*,  better,  and  with  more  knowk'dge  than  other 
pe«)plc;  insomuch  that,  ufwu  those  oi>ctu}ions,  you 
should  be  applied  to,  aud  that  people  sliould  sav,  / 
dare  say  Mr.  Stanhope  can  tell  iu. 

Second-rate  knowledge,  and  middling  talents,  carry 
a  man  farther  at  Courl^,  and  in  the  busy  purt  of  the 
worU),  than  superior  knowledge  and  shining  parts. 
Tacitus  very  justly  accounts  for  a  man's  baring  always 
kept  iu  favour,  and  enjoyed  the  best  employments, 
under  the  tyrannical  reigns  of  three  or  four  of  the 
very  worst  Emperors,  by  saying  that  it  was  not  pr<fpt€r 
ali^uam  cxiiniam  arlem,  »td  quia  par  negolUg  ne^que 
gupra  erat.  Discretion  is  the  great  article ;  all  thoee 
things  are  to  be  learned,  ami  only  leametl  by  keeping  a 
great  dead  of  the  best  company.  Frequent  thoeie  good 
houses  where  you  have  already  a  footing,  and  wriggle 
yourself  somehow  or  other  into  every  utlicr.  Hauut 
the  Courts  particularly,  in  order  to  get  that  routine. 

This  moment  I  receive  yours  of  the  I81I1,  N.  8. 
You  will  have  had  some  time  ago  my  final  answera 
concerning  the  pictures;  and,  by  my  last,  an  account 
that  the  mohairs  were  gone  to  Madame  Mort-1  at 
Calais,  with  the  proper  directions. 

I  am  sorry  that  your  two  sons-in-law,  the  Prineca 
B(orghese),*  are  such  boobies:  however,  as  tliey  have 

•  Tfce  name  of  "  aotu-jn-law"  to  thea«  young  Princes  vm  %  pleas- 
KbXrj  of  Lord  Chent«rficld,  foun<l«d  on  tbe  acqaaiotAnce  of  Mr.  Sun- 
bopc  with  Ui&ir  moUier  at  Borne. 
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the  honour  of  beiog  so  nearly  related  to  you,  I  will 
eliow  them  what  civilities  I  cuu. 

I  coufeas  you  have  not  time  for  long  ahscue«s  from 
Paris  at  prcseut,  because  of  your  various  masters,  all 
which  I  would  have  you  apply  to  closely  while  you 
are  now  iu  that  capital :  hut  when  you  return  thither, 
afUr  the  visit  you  intead  me  the  honour  of,  I  do  not 
propodc  your  having  any  master  at  all,  except  Marcel 
once  or  twice  a  week.  And  then  tiie  Courts  will,  I 
hope,  be  no  longer  strange  countries  to  you ;  for 
would  liavo  you  run  down  frequently  to  Vorsailli 
and  St.  Cloud  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time.  Yon 
know  the  Abbd  de  la  Ville,  who  will  present  you  to 
othere,  so  tliat  you  will  soon  hefaufilS  with  the  rest 
of  the  Court.  Court  is  the  soil  in  which  you  are  to 
grow  and  flourish ;  you  ought  to  be  well  uapiaiuted 
with  the  auturo  of  it:  like  all  other  soil,  it  is  in  somo 
places  deeper,  iu  others  lighter,  but  always  capable  of 
great  improvement  by  cultivation  and  experience. 

You  soy  that  you  want  some  hints  for  a  letter  to 
Lady  Chesterfield;  more  use  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  will  teach  you  occasionally  to  write  and  talk  gen- 
teelly, »ur  det  riens,  which  I  can  tell  you  is  a  very  use-j 
ful  part  of  worldly  knowledge;  for,  iu  some  companieSif 
it  would  be  imjirudcnt  to  talk  upon  anything  else,  and 
with  very  many  people  it  is  impossible  to  talk  of  any- 
thing eL^;;  Lhey  would  not  understand  you.     Adieu  I 


London,  Jqdc  S4,  0.  S.  1761. 

My  deab  Frtetcd, 

Air,  address,  manners,  and  graces,  are  of  such  in- 
finite advantage  to  whoever  has  them,  and  so  pecul- 
iarly and  essentially  necessary  fur  you,  that  now,  aa 
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ie  time  of  our  meeting  drnws  ncjir,  I  treniblfi  for  fear 
Z  shwild  not  find  jou  po^sesiwd  of  liiem  ;  auil,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  doubt  you  are  not  yet  suffieieutty 
convincerl  of  their  importance.  There  is,  for  instance, 
your  intimate  friend,  Mr.  II{ayes),*  who,  with  great 
merit,  deep  knowledge,  and  a  thousand  good  qualities, 
will  never  make  a  figure  in  the  world  while  he  lives: 
Why?  Merely  for  want  of  those  external  and  showish 
accomplishments  which  he  began  the  world  too  lute  to 
ac(]^nire;  and  wliicii,  with  his  studious  nnd  philnrH>phi- 
cal  turn,  I  helieve  he  tliinkg  are  not  worth  his  attention. 
He  may  very  probably  make  a  figure  in  the  republic  of 
letters;  hut  he  had  ten  thousand  times  better  make  a 
figure  uB  a.  man  of  the  world  and  of  business  in  the 
republic  of  the  Unitetl  Proviucea;  which,  take  ray 
word  for  it,  he  never  will. 

As  I  open  myself,  without  the  least  reserve,  when- 
ever I  think  that  my  dottig  ao  cau  be  of  nuy  use  to 
you,  I  will  give  you  a  short  account  of  myself  when 
I  first  came  into  the  worhl,  which  was  at  the  age  you 
are  of  now,  so  that  (by  the  way)  you  have  got  the 
start  of  me  in  that  important  article  by  two  or  three 
years  at  least.  At  nineteen,  I  left  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  where  I  was  an  absolute  pedant :  when  I 
talked  ray  beet,  I  quoted  Horace;  when  I  aimed  at 
being  facetious,  I  quoted  Martial ;  and  when  I  liwl  a 
miud  to  he  a  fine  gentleman,  1  talked  Ovid.  I  was 
convinced  that  none  but  the  ancients  had  common 
sense;  that  the  classics  contained  everything  that  was 
either  nocessiiry,  useful,  or  ornamental  to  men  ;  and  I 
was  not  without  thoughts  of  wearing  the  toga  ririlit  of 
the  Romans,  instead  uf  the  vulgar  and  illiberal  dress  of 

*  Set  the  BulwequeaL  letter  of  Joljr  8, 1751. 
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the  moderns.  With  these  excellent  notions,  I  went  first 
to  the  Hague,  where  hy  the  help  of  severul  letters  of 
rccomiueudiLtion,  I  was  soon  intrudueed  into  nil  the 
best  company,  and  where  I  very  soon  disoovereJ  that 
I  Wfis  totally  mistnken  in  nlniost  every  one  notion  I 
had  entertained.  Fortunately  1  had  a  strong  desire 
to  please  (the  mixed  result  of  good-nature,  and  s 
vanity  by  no  means  blatueable),and  was  sensible  that 
I  had  nothing  hnt  the  desire.  I  therefore  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  acquire  the  means  too.  I  studied  at- 
tentively and  minutely  the  drets,  the  air,  the  mariner, 
the  address,  and  the  turn  of  conversation  of  all  those 
whom  I  found  to  be  the  people  in  f&jhion,  and  most 
gencmlly  allowed  to  pltiase.  I  imitated  them  ait  well 
aa  I  could :  if  I  heard  that  one  man  was  reckoned 
remarkably  genteel,  I  carefully  watclied  his  dress,  mo- 
tions, and  attitudes,  and  formed  my  own  upon  them. 
When  I  heard  of  another  whose  conversatitm  was 
agiveiiblu  and  engaging,  I  listened  and  attended  to  the 
turn  of  it.  I  addressed  myself,  though  d€  Irh  m<nt- 
vaue  ffrace,  to  all  the  most  fashionable  fine  ladies; 
confessetl  and  laughed  with  them  at  my  own  awk- 
wardness and  rawness,  reoommeuding  myself  as  an 
object  for  them  to  try  their  skill  in  forming.  By  these 
means,  and  with  a  passionate  desire  of  pleading  every 
body,  I  came  by  degrees  to  please  some ;  and  I  can 
assure  you.  that  what  little  figure  I  have  matle  in  the 
world,  has  been  mueh  more  owing  to  that  [^ta»jiunate 
desire  I  had  of  pleasing  universally,  Uian  to  any  in- 
trinsic merit  or  sound  knowledge  I  might  ever  have 
been  ma^tter  of.  My  passion  for  pleasing  was  so  strong 
(and  I  am  very  glad  it  was  bo),  that  I  own  to  you 
fairly,  I  witihed  to  make  every  woman  I  saw  tn  love 
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with  nie,  aud  every  man  I  met  with  admire  me.  With- 
out this  piission  for  the  ohjcct,  I  should  never  have 
been  so  attentive  to  the  means;  and  I  own  I  cannot 
conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  man  of  good-nature 
and  good  sense  to  be  without  this  passion.  Does  not 
good-natnre  incline  us  to  please  all  those  we  wmveree 
with,  of  whatever  rank  or  station  they  may  be  ?  And 
does  not  good  sense  and  common  observation  show  of 
what,  inniiite  use  it  is  to  plea«c?  Oh!  but  one  may 
please  by  the  good  qualities  of  the  hearty  aud  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  head,  without  that  fashionable  air, 
address,  and  manner,  which  is  mere  tinsel.  I  deny  it. 
A  man  may  be  esteemed  and  respected,  but  I  defy 
him  to  please  without  thom.  Moreover,  at  your  age, 
1  would  not  have  ccnteutetl  myself  with  barely  pleas- 
ing; I  wanted  to  shine  and  to  distinguish  myself  in 
the  world  as  a  man  uf  fashion  and  galluntr}*,  u^  well 
as  businca^.  And  that  ambition  or  vauity,  call  It 
what  you  please,  was  a  riglit  one  ;  it  hurt  noboily,  and 
made  me  exert  whatever  talents  I  had.  It  is  tlie 
spring  of  a  thousand  right  and  good  things. 

I  wiia  Ijilking  you  over  the  other  day  with  one  very 
much  your  friend,  and  who  had  often  been  with  you, 
both  at  Paris  and  in  Italy.  Among  the  inuumcrablc 
questions  which  you  may  be  sure  I  asked  him  con- 
cerning you,  I  happened  to  mention  your  dresw  (for, 
to  say  the  truth,  it  was  the  only  thing  of  which  I 
thought  him  a  competent  judge),  upon  which  he  .<taid 
that  you  dressed  tolerably  well  at  Paris ;  but  that  in 
Italy  you  dressed  so  111,  that  he  used  to  joke  with  you 
upon  it^  aud  even  to  tear  your  clothes.  Now,  I  must 
tell  yuu,  that  at  your  age  it  is  as  ridiculous  not  to  be 
very  well  dressed,  as  at  my  age  it  would  be  if  I  wore 
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to  wear  a  while  feather  aud  red-heeled  shoes.  Drew-l 
is  one  of  the  various  ingredients  that  contribute  to  tlie 
art  of  pleasing;  it  pleases  the  eyes  at.  least,  and  more 
especially  of  women.  Address  yourself  to  the  senses 
if  you  would  please;  dazzle  the  eyee,  soothe  and  flat- 
ter the  ears  of  mankind;  engage  their  heart,  and  let 
their  reason  do  its  worst  against  you.  Snaviter  in 
modo  is  the  groat  secret.  "Whenever  you  Gnd  j'ourself 
engaged  insensibly  in  favour  of  anybody  of  no  supe- 
rior merit  or  distinguished  talent,  examine  aitd  see 
vhat  it  is  that  has  made  thone  impressions  upon  you : 
you  will  find  it  to  be  that  dauceur,  that  gentleness  of 
manners,  that  air  and  address,  which  I  have  so  often 
recommended  to  you  ;  and  from  thence  draw  this  ob- 
Tious  conclasion,  that  what  pleases  you  in  them  will 
please  others  in  you  ;  for  we  itre  all  made  of  the  same 
clay,  though  some  of  the  lumps  are  a  little  finer,  and 
Bome  a  Ultle  coarser;  but,  in  general,  the  surest  way 
to  Judge  of  others  is  to  examine  and  analyse  one's 
self  thoroughly.  When  we  meet,  I  will  assist  you  in 
that  analysis,  in  which  every  man  wanta  some  assist- 
ance against  bis  own  self-love.     Adieu. 


Oreeowich,  June  80,  O.  S.  1761. 
My  dear  Friend, 

Pkav  give  the  eneloeed  to  our  friend  the  Abh6;* 

it  is  to  congratulate  him  ujmn  his  canonical,  which  I 

am  rejUly  very  glad  of,  and  I  hope  it  will  fatten  him 

up  to  Boileau's  Chanome;  at  present  he  is  as  meagre 

as  an  Apostle  or  a  Propliet.     By  the  way,  has  he  ever 

introduced  you  to  Ja  Duchesse  d'Aiguillouff    If  he 

t 

*  Guiuco. 

t  Tfais  wu  probably  the  Duchess  Dowager,  Anae  CbarlotM  de 
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has  not,  make  him  present  you ;  and  if  he  bag,  fre- 
quent tier,  and  make  her  many  eomjilimenta  from  me. 
She  has  uncommon  sense  and  knowledge  for  a  woman, 
and  her  bouse  Is  the  resort  of  one  set  of  /or  beaux 
etpriis.  It  is  a  satisfaction  und  a  sort  of  credit  to  be 
acquainted  with  thoeo  gentlemen,  and  it  puts  a  young 
fellow  in  ftushion.  A  propoa  des  beaux  cspriU;  boTQ 
Lyou  te*  entree*  at  Lady  Sandwich's/  who,  old  as  she 
L'Was,  when  I  saw  her  last,  had  the  strongest  parts  of 
any  woman  I  ever  knew  in  my  life?  If  you  are  not 
acquainted  witlt  her,  either  the  Bncbess  d'Aiguillon 
or  Lady  Hervey  can,  and  I  dare  say  will,  introduce 
you.  I  can  assure  you  it  is  very  well  worth  your 
while,  both  upon  her  own  account,  and  for  the  ssike  of 
the  people  of  wit  and  learning  who  frequent  her.  In 
8Qch  companies  there  ia  always  something  to  be 
learned,  as  well  as  manners:  the  conversation  turns 
upon  aomctbing  above  trifles:  some  point  of  litora- 
ture,  criticism,  history,  &<;.,  is  discussed  with  Logenuity 
land  good  manners;  for  I  must  do  the  French  people 
of  learning  justice;  they  are  not  bears,  as  most  of 
ours  arc ;  they  are  gentlemen. 

Our  AhW;  wrilea  me  word  tliat  you  were  gone  to 
Compiegne;  I  am  very  glad  of  it:  other  Courts  must 
form  you  for  your  own.    He  tells  me  too,  that  you 

Crumol  dfl  Floreniuu.  According  to  M.  Adolplie  Leiiourcl, "  ello  KTait 
"  nno  |>bpionoini<)  douce  eC  qui  prev£-n«it  en  n  favcut ;"  nod  nhe  wa 
BurimnKd  at  Court  la  bonne  Duchat  tTAiguilioH,  SIi«  trantlated 
Pope**  Eloita  to  Abtlard,  uid  kIso  one  of  0»ias'a  i)««ina,  into  French. 
EetBoa,  Annand  dc  Vigneroi,  Due  d'Algnlltoa,  bum  iu  172l>,lH'came 
0D«  of  tb«  wont  miaiatcfs  of  oaa  of  tbg  wont  pvrioda  in  Freoch 
faiitorj. 

*  EUiabeth,  dAugbter  of  John  Wilmot,  Eul  of  Rocbeat«T,  and 
widow  of  Ednaid  Moiitagiie,  tfatfd  Enrl  of  Saodwicb.  She  died  at 
Paiu  in  1757. 
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have  left  off  ndiiig  at  the  manege;  I  bave  no  objec- 
tion to  that,  it  lakes  up  a  great  deal  of  the  morning; 
and  if  you  liare  got  a  genteel  and  6rm  scat  on  liorse- 
bftck,  it  is  enough  for  yon,  now  that  t.ilt8  and  tonraa- 
nienta  are  laid  aside.  I  suppose  yon  have  huiite<l  at 
Compiegne.  The  King's  hunting  there,  I  am  told,  ia 
a  fine  sight  The  French  manner  of  luinting4a_geii- 
tleman-like :  oiirg  is  only  for  jjumpkiuB  and  boobiee, 
^hc  poor  beasts  hero  are  pursued  and  run  down  by 
much  greater  heasts  than  themselves ;  and  the  true 
British  fox-hunter  is  most  undoubtedly  a  species  ap- 
propriated and  ]>ecuUar  to  this  country,  which  no 
other  part  of  the  globe  produces. 

I  hope  you  apply  the  time  you  have  saved  from  the 
riding-house  to  useful, more  tlian  to  learned  purposes; 
for  I  can  assure  you,  they  are  very  dificreut  things. 
I  would  have  you  allow  but  one  hour  a  day  for  Greek  ; 
and  that  more  to  keep  what  you  have  than  to  incre-aee 
it :  by  Greek,  I  mean  useful  Greek  books,  such  as 
Demosthenes,  Thucydi<les,t&c.,8nd  not  the  poets,  witb 
whom  you  are  already  enough  acquainted.  Your 
Latin  will  take  care  of  itself.  Whatever  more  time 
you  have  for  reading,  pray  bestow  it  upon  those  books 
which  are  immediately  relative  to  your  destination; 
such  as  modern  history  in  the  mo<lern  languages; 
iiiemoii-s,  anecdotes,  letters,  ncgociations,  &jc.  Collect 
aliM,  if  youjcan,  aulhentically,  the  present  state  of  all 
the  Courts  and  countries  in  £uroi>e,  the  characters  of 
the  Kings  and  Princes,  their  wives,  their  ministers, 
and  tlieir  w  -;  Uieir  several  views,  connections  and 
interests;  the  state  of  thave  finances,  their  military 
force,  their  trade,  niuuufacturcs,  and  commerce.  Tliat 
is  the  useful,  the  necessary  knowledge  for  you,  and 
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inde«<1  for  every  gentleman.  But  with  all  tills,  re- 
member that  living  books  are  much  better  tliaii  dead 
ones;  and  tlirovr  away  no  time  (for  it  is  thrown  away) 
with  the  latter,  which  you  can  employ  well  with  the 
former ;  fur  books  must  now  be  only  your  amusement, 
but  by  no  means  your  business.  I  had  much  rather 
that  you  were  passionately  in  love  with  some  deter- 
mined coquette  of  condition,  (who  would  lead  you  a 
dance,  fnahion,  supple,  and  polish  you)  than  that  you 
knew  nil  Pluto  and  Aristotle  by  heart;  an  hour  at 
Versailles,  Compi^ue,  or  St.  Cloud,  is  now  worth 
more  to  you  than  three  hours  in  your  cloeet  with  the 
best  books  that  ever  were  written. 

I  bear  the  dispute  between  the  Court  and  the  Clergy 
a  made  up  amicably;  both  partiea  have  yielded  some- 
thing; tlie  King  being  afraid  of  losing  more  of  his 
80ttl,  and  the  Clergy  more  of  Iheir  revenue.  Those 
gentlemen  are  very  skilful  in  making  tlie  most  of  the 
vices,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  laity.  I  hope  you 
have  read  and  informed  yourself  fully  of  every  thing 
relative  to  that  afTiiir ;  it  is  a  very  important  question, 
in  which  the  priesthood  of  every  country  in  Euroi>e 
is  highly  concerned.  If  you  would  be  thorouglily 
conviueet^l  that  tbeir  tithes  are  of  divine  institiiiion, 
and  their  property  the  property  of  God  himself,  not 
to  be  touched  by  any  power  on  earth,  read  Fr^Paolo 
ds  heiieficiis,  an  excellent  and  short  book ;  for  which, 
and  some  other  treatises  against  the  Court  of  Rome, 
he  was  stiletto'd;  which  made  lilm  say  adervrards, 
u\x>n  seeing  an  anonymous  book  written  against  him, 
by  order  of  the  Pope,  Ono«n?  Itene  lo  stiU  R<main>, 

The  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  tJie  States  of  Lan- 
gnedoc,  will,  I  believe,  hardly  scramble  oST;   having 
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only  reason  and  justice,  but  no  terrora  on  their  side* 
Those  are  political  and  constitutional  questions  that 
well  deserve  your  attention  and  inquiries ;  I  hope  you 
are  thoroughly  maRter  of  Uiem.  It  ia  also  worth  your 
wliile  to  collect  and  keep  all  the  pieces  written  upon 
those  subjeeta. 

£  hope  you  have  been  thanked  by  your  ladies,  at 
least,  if  not  paid  in  money,  for  the  mohairs  which  I 
sent  by  ti  courier  to  Paris  some  time  ago,  inetcad  of 
sending  them  to  Madame  Moi-el  at  Calais,  as  I  told 
you  1  should.  Do  they  like  them,  and  do  they  like 
you  llie  better  for  getting  them  ?  La  petite  Bht  de- 
vroit  ati  moins  payer  de  aa  personne.  As  for  Madame 
de  Polignac,  I  believe  you  will  very  willingly  hold  her 
excused  from  personal  payment. 

Before  you  return  to  England,  pray  go  again  to 
Orli  for  two  or  three  days,  and  also  to  St.  Cloud,  in 
order  to  secure  a  good  reception  there  at  your  return. 
Ask  the  Marquis  de  Matignon,  too,  if  he  has  any 
ordera  for  you  in  England,  or  any  letters  or  packets 
for  Lord  Bolingbroke.     Adieu  I     Go  on  and  prosper. 


Gr«cawidb,  Jul;  8,  O.  S.  1751. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 

The  last  mail  brought  mo  your  letter  of  the  3rd 
July,  N.S.    I  am  glad  that  you  are  so  well  with 

*  "  Au  roou  du  Mai,  1761,  on  noarcl  £dit  porU  cr6jition  de  d«iu 
"minioiiH  lip  reiitm  rl&Kdret  sur  I'Hotel  il«  VlIU  et  dc  900,000  lima 
"d«rrnt(«h«rtdiuifeiiKir  1r  forme <)«■  pcsta ;  le  tout  cilimO  fc|«tv«- 
"loir  i  on  anpnint  de  dnqutiiU  millian*.  \m  Pftrlemeot  (de  Parii) 
"ee  erui  obligA  A  6Ur«d«t  rtpFewnuiiona  noavellM  ....  Lei  Et&tt 
"dc  Umcuedoc  m  plftignireat  uta  UsutctnoaU" — SistnoDtli,  Uutotre 
dea  Fnnfaia,  tol.  sxix.  p.  18. 
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Colonel  Yorke  aa  to  be  let  into  secret  correspon<lencea. 
Lord  Albemarle's  reserve  to  you  is,  I  believe,  more 
owing  to  bi8  eecrctAr^  than  to  Itimsolf;  for  you  Boem 
to  be  much  in  favour  with  bitn ;  and  poiisibly,  too,  he 
has  tw  very  secret  tetters  to  communicate.  However, 
t&ke  care  not  lo  (li»cover  the  leaat  diesatisfuction  upon 
this  score:  make  llie  proper  acknowledgment>4  to 
Colonel  Yorke  for  what  he  does  show  you ;  but  let 
neither  Lord  Albemarle  nor  bis  people  perceive  the 
least  coldness  on  your  part  upon  account  of  what  tbey 
do  uot  bIiow  you.  It  is  very  often  necessary  not  to 
maiiifc8t  all  one  I'ccis,  Make  jour  court  to,  and  con- 
nect yourself  as  much  as  possible  witli  Colonel  Yorke ; 
be  inity  Ikj  of  great  use  to  you  hereafter ;  and  when 
yoQ  take  leave,  not  only  ofier  to  bring  over  any  letters 
or  piickets  by  way  of  security,  but  even  ask,  as  a 
favour,  to  be  the  carrier  of  a  letter  from  him  to  his 
father  the  Chancellor.  A  propos  of  your  coming  here : 
I  coufcus  tliut  I  am  weakly  im|>atient  for  it,  and  think 
a  few  days  worth  getting ;  1  would,  therefore,  instead 
of  the  iiOth  of  next  month,  N.S.,  which  was  the  day 
that  some  time  ago  I  appointed  for  your  leaving  Paris, 
have  you  set  out  on  Friday  the  SOUi  of  August,  N.  S. ; 
in  consequence  of  which  you  will  be  at  Calais  some 
time  on  the  Sunday  following,  aud  probably  at  Dover 
within  four-and-twenty  hours  afterwards.  If  you 
land  in  the  morning,  you  may  in  a  i»ost^chaiec  get  to 
Sitlingborne  that  day;  if  you  come  on  shore  in  the 
evening,  you  can  only  get  to  Canterbury,  where  you 
will  be  better  lodged  than  at  Dover.  I  will  not  have 
you  travel  in  the  night,  nor  fatigue  and  overheat  your- 
self, by  running  on  fourscore  miles  the  moment  you 
land.    You  will  come  straight  to  Bhickbeoth>  where 
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I  shall  be  ready  to  meet  you,  aud  whieh  is  directly 
upon  the  Dover  road  to  Londou ;  and  wu  will  go  to 
town  together,  afler  you  have  rested  yourself  »  day  or 
two  here.  All  the  other  directione,  which  I  gave  you 
in  niy  former  letter,  hold  still  the  same.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  regulation,  should  you  have  any 
particular  reasons  for  leaving  Paris  two  or  three  days 
sooner  or  later  than  tlie  above-mentioned,  t'oiM  i7<m  le 
maitre.  Make  all  your  arrangemenx  at  Paris  for 
about  a  «ix  weeks  stay  in  England,  at  farthest. 

1  Imd  a  letter  Uie  other  day  from  Ijord  Hunting- 
don, of  whicii  one-half  at  Ieai?l  was  your  pnnegyrie: 
it  was  extremely  welcome  (o  me  from  so  good  an  hand. 
Cultivate  that  friendship ;  it  will  do  you  honour,  and 
give  you  strength.  Connections,  in  our  mixed  Par- 
liamentary government,  are  of  great  use. 

I  ser]d  you  here  enclosed  the  jMirticulur  price  of 
each  of  the  mohairs,  but  I  do  not  suppose  thai  you 
will  receive  a  shilling  for  any  one  of  them.  However, 
if  any  of  your  ladies  should  take  an  odd  fancy  to  pay, 
ibe  shortest  way,  in  the  course  of  businees,  is  for  you 
to  keep  the  money,  and  to  take  so  much  leaa  from  Sir 
John  Lambert*  in  your  next  draft  upon  him. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Lady  Hervey  is  ill. 
Paris  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  her ;  she  used  to 
have  great  health  here.  A  propiw  of  her ;  remember, 
when  you  are  with  me,  not  to  mention  her  but  when 
you  and  I  are  quite  alone,  for  reasons  which  I  will  tell 
you  wheu  we  meet ;  but  this  is  only  between  you  and 
me,  and  I  desire  that  you  will  not  so  much  as  hint  it 
to  her,  or  anybody  elae. 


*  A  BaDkaratPuk. 
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If  old  Kurzay*  goes  to  the  Valley  of  Jeltotiliapliat, 
I  caanot  help  it:  it  m\\  be  nu  ease  to  our  friuiid 
Madame  Monconseil,  who  I  bcHcve  maintains  her, 
and  a  little  will  not  satisfy  her  in  any  way. 

K«inuinber  to  bring  your  mother  some  little  pres- 
ents :  they  uecil  not  be  of  value,  but  only  markfi  of 
your  affection  and  duty  for  one  who  has  always  been 
tenderly  fond  of  you.  Vou  may  bring  Lady  Chester- 
field a  little  Martin  snuff-box,  of  about  fivo  louis ;  and 
you  nct'd  bring  over  no  other  pre^nts — yon  anil  I  not 
wanting  les  petits  presens  pour  entreienir  VamWie. 

Since  1  wrote  what  goes  before,  I  have  talked  you 
over  minutely  with  Lord  Albemarle,  who  told  me 
that  he  couM  very  siueerely  commend  you  upon  every 
article  but  one;  but  upon  that  one  you  were  often 
joked,  both  by  him  and  others.  I  desired  to  know 
what  that  was ;  he  laughed,  and  told  me  it  was  tlie 
article  of  dress,  in  which  you  wore  excee<liugly  neg- 
ligent. Though  ho  laughed,  I  can  assure  you  that  it 
ia  no  laughing  matter  for  you;  and  you  will  {>o^ihly 
be  aurpriiicd  wheu  I  assert  (but,  upon  my  word,  it  is 
literally  true)  that  to  be  very  well  dressed  is  of  much 
more  importance  to  yon,  than  all  the  Greek  you  know 
will  be  of  lliese  thirty  years.  Remember,  the  world 
is  now  your  only  bueiness,  and  you  must  adopt  its 
customs  and  manners,  be  they  silly,  or  be  they  not. 
To  neglect  your  dress,  ia  an  affront  to  all  the  women 
you  keep  coQipauy  with,  a^  it  implies  that  you  do  not 

*  Tbi«  lulv  wu  naotti«r  of  Mmlamft  de  MoooooMtl.  A  Mtirieal 
s1t«lcli  of  both  ii  glren  bj  Madune  du  Deffand:  "  Je  prelfindoii  i\n'aa 
"  Bvait  daaa  Ba  cuiU&n  1«  portrait  At  )l*dame  de  Ciuuf ,  ec  d*  Ifs- 
"  damo  de  Moncoosell,  de  )«  p^cml^^«  «n  ae  rcRudant  diiu  le  Urg«, 
"ct  de  laBccond«  pn  In  prcQini  d«  r&utrewa>!"  ( L.eluv  A  □.  WjU- 
pol«,  du  S3  Man,  1777.) 
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think  ibcm  worth  tbat  attention  wbicli  everybody  else 
(Iocs ;  tbey  niiuJ  dreas,  and  you  will  never  please  them 
if  you  neglect  yours ;  and  if  you  <lo  not  please  the 
women,  you  will  not  please  half  the  men  you  otiier- 
wise  might.  It  is  the  women  wlio  put  a  young  fellow 
in  rui>hion,even  with  tlie  men  A  young  fellow  ought 
to  have  a  certain  fund  of  coquetry,  which  should  make 
bini  try  all  the  means  of  pleasing,  as  much  as  any 
coquette  in  Europe  can  do.  Old  as  I  am,  and  little 
thinking  of  women,  God  knows,  1  am  very  far  from 
being  negligent  of  my  di-ess;  and  why? — from  con- 
formity to  custom ;  and  out  of  decency  to  men,  who 
expect  that  degree  of  conjplnisance.  I  do  not,  indeed, 
wear  featliere  and  red  heels,  which  would  ill-suit  my 
age ;  but  I  take  care  to  have  my  clothes  well  made, 
my  wig  well  combed  and  powdered,  my  linen  and 
person  extremely  clean.  I  even  allow  my  footmen 
forty  shillings  a  year  extraordinary,  that  they  may  be 
spruce  and  noat.  Your  tigure  especially,  which  from 
its  stature  cannot  be  very  majestic  and  interesting, 
should  be  tho  more  attended  to  in  point  of  dre$«:  as 
it  cannot  be  impoeanle,  it  should  be  gentilU,  ainir' 
adie,  bitm  mite.  It  will  not  admit  of  m^ltgeace  and 
carelessness. 

I  believe  Mr.  Uayee  thinks  you  have  slighted  him 
a  little  of  late,  since  you  have  got  into  so  much  other 
company.  I  do  not»  by  any  means,  blame  you  for 
not  frequenting  his  house  so  mucli  as  you  did  at  first, 
before  you  had  got  into  so  many  other  bousctt,  more  en- 
tortaiuiug  and  more  instructing  than  his  \  on  the  con- 
trary, you  do  very  well ;  however,  as  he  was  extremely 
civil  to  you,  lake  care  to  be  so  to  him,  and  make  up 
iu  manner  what  you  omit  in  matter.    Se«  him,  dine 
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with  bim  before  you  come  away,  aiid  a«k  his  comniaixls 
for  Euglaiid. 

Your  triangular  seal  is  done,  and  I  have  given  it 
to  an  Erigliiili  genlletunn,  wlio  sets  out  iii  a  wt^k  for 
Paris,  and  who  will  deliver  it  to  Sii'  Joha  Lanibeit 
for  you. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  returning 
again  to  the  eliowish,  the  ornamental,  the  »faiDing 
parte  of  your  chanicter;  which,  if  you  neglect,  upon 
my  word  you  will  render  the  solid  ones  absolutely 
u»elc»s :  nay,  such  is  the  present  turn  of  the  world, 
that  some  valuable  qualities  are  even  ridiculous,  if 
not  accompanie<I  by  the  genteeler  accomplishnientfi. 
Plainness,  eimplicity,  and  Qunkerism,  either  in  dress 
or  manners,  will  by  no  means  do :  they  mui^t  both  be 
laced  and  embroiilered :  speaking  or  writing  sense, 
without  elegancy  and  turn,  will  be  very  little  per- 
suiisive;  and  the  best  6gure  in  the  world,  without  air 
and  address,  will  be  very  ineffectual.  Some  pedants 
may  have  told  you,  that  sound  sense  and  learning 
stand  in  need  of  no  ornaments;  and,  to  support  that 
assertion,  elegantly  quote  the  vulgar  proverb,  that 
ffood  wine  needs  ?io  hush  ;  but  surely  the  little  expe* 
rienoe  you  have  already  bad  of  the  world,  must  have 
convinced  you  that  the  contrary  of  that  assertion  is 
true.  All  those  acoomplishmenti^  are  now  in  your 
power;  think  of  them,  and  of  them  only.  I  hope 
you  frequent  I^a  Foire  St.  Laurent,*  which  I  seo  is 

*  Tbe  Foirt  St.  Lemrmt,  which  derired  it*  tuine  rrom  a  D«igbboitr> 
ing  churcli,  tru  held  every  ■nmmer  at  I'&ria.     Plsja  w«Te  bcIckI  lh«r« 
ia  the  Fnndi  laaKuago,  but  on  lli«  lulian  model,  with  Aritqwm,  Pitr- 
fDf,  A«.,  for  titeir  principal  charact«ra.     It  waa  to  thb  theatti  ihat  tb«  . 
anllinrofflil  PUionntrihiijrit  njjTrnt  nnmhrr  r<f  pifti'rm  whirh  tniftrfft  { 
little  koovu,  »re  by  uo  ineaoa  dettiluu  of  merit.    Ooe  of  them,  ta 
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now  open:  you  will  improve  more  by  going  there 
with  your  matrGsa,  than  by  staying  at  home  and 
reading  Euclid  with  your  geometry  master.  Adieu. 
Dwerliaaez-vou/i,  il  n'y  a  rien  dc  lei. 


Gcwowid),  JoJr  16.  O.  S.  17fil. 

My  dear  Fiuexd, 

As  this  is  the  lust,  or  the  last  letter  but  one,  that  I 
think  I  shall  write  before  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  here,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  prepare  you  a  little 
for  our  interview,  and  for  the  time  we  shall  pass  to- 
gether. Before  Kings  and  Princes  meet.  Ministers  on 
each  side  adjust  the  important  points  of  precedence, 
arm-chairs,*  right  hand  and  IcA,  &c.  so  that  they 
know  previously  what  they  arc  lo  expect,  what  they 
have  to  trust  to  :  and  it  is  right  they  should ;  for  they 
commonly  envy  or  hate,  but  most  certainly  distrust 
each  other.  AVe  shall  meet  upon  very  different  terms ; 
we  want  no  such  preliminaries :  you  know  my  ten- 
derness, I  know  your  affection.  My  only  object,  there- 
fore, id  to  moke  your  short  stay  with  me  as  useful  aa 
I  can  to  you;  and  yours,  I  hope,  is  to  co-operate 

Bo\U  lU  Pandon,  wliidi  appcsxcd  Id  1727,  ((Euvrca  do  Lo  Sage,  rol. 
xiv.  p.  41],  «d.  1811),)  haH  l>i»ii  in  Uio  |)ro»«ol  eontury  traoitiiUxl  and 
Adapted  to  the  Qcrmta  atagc  by  Kotxcbuo  frithout  acknowlcdgmoiit. 

*  TlieM  quwtiooa  of  ann*churs  In  vuits  of  uremouy  wvre  at  th\B 
period  frequently  wid  warmly  dobotcd,  eipccUlly  in  tbo  GcmiAiiic 
empire.  The  Momoinof  theMargnvineof  Baireuth  give  an  accouat 
of  Mvoral  aiicb,  u,  fvr  in^Unce,  at  Frankfort  in  17^1 :  "Oommfl  il 
**  n'y  svoit  point  d'exeiDple  qu'une  fille  de  Roi  et  une  Imp^rauico  m 
"fuM^nl  trouv^w  «ns«inbl«,  je  at  Mtou  poiot  le«  pr^'t«ntioQ«  <)u«<  Je 
"  devoia  oxercer."  8he  held  a  confereooe  with  tiro  IVoMian  miuiatera 
of  lUte  on  this  mo«t  Important  «ibj«ct.  "  Il«  farent  d'aris  I'nn  et 
"I'atttfcqueje  DO  pouvoli  pr4t«udrG  lo  &uleull,  mab  que  cepeodant 
"Ui  innateroietit  pour  me  lefalre  obtonlrl"— Mem.,  vol.  il.  p.  344. 
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with  me,  Wbeilior,  by  making'  it  wholesome,  I  ehall 
muke  il>  piraeniit  to  you,  I  am  not  i^urc.  Emetics  and 
catbanioi  I  8hall  not  adminUter.  be<*au!«  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  waat  them ;  but  for  alteratives  you  must 
expect  a  great  many;  and  I  can  tell  you,  that  I 
have  a  number  of  -nostrums,  which  I  shall  conimu- 
uicate  to  nobody  but  yourself.  To  speak  without  a 
metaphor,  I  shall  euduavour  to  aesiat  your  youth  with 
all  the  experience  that  1  have  purchased,  at  llie  price 
of  seven -aud-fi fly  years.  In  order  lo  this,  fn-qucut 
reproofs,  correct ioiii?',  and  adnioiiitioDs  will  bu  neces- 
sary ;  but  then,  I  promise  you,  that  they  shall  be  in  a 
geutlc,  frieodly,  aud  secret  manner;  they  shall  not 
put  you  out  of  countenance  in  company,  nor  out  of 
humour  when  we  are  alone.  I  do  oot  expect,  that,  at 
nineteen,  you  should  have  that  knowledge  of  tlie 
world,  thoee  manners,  that  dexterity,  which  few  people 
have  at  nine-and-twenty.  But  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  them  you ;  and  I  ara  sure  you  will  endeavour  to 

■learn  them,  as  far  as  your  youth,  my  experience,  and 
the  time  we  shall  pass  together  will  allow.     You  may 

||iave  inauy  inaccuracies  (and  to  he  sure  you  have,  for 
rho  has  not  at  your  age),  whicli  few  people  will  tell 
rou  of,  and  some  nobody  can  tell  you  of  but  myself. 
Ton  may  possibly  have  others  too,  which  eyes  less 
interested,  and  less  vigilant  than  mine,  do  not  discover : 
all  those  vou  shall  hear  of,  from  one  whose  tenderness 
for  you  will  excite  his  curiosity,  and  sharpen  bia 
penetration.  The  smallest  inattention,  or  error  in 
mauncnt,  the  minutest  inelegaucy  of  diction,  the  least 

Lftwkwardness  in   your  dress  and   carriage,  will  not 

'cecapo  my  obeorvattou,  nor  pass  without  amicable 
correction.     Two  the  most  intimate  friends  in  the 
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vorld  can  freely  tell  eacli  other  their  fHulls,  and  even 
their  crimes;  but  cannot  i>os3ibly  tell  each  other  of 
certain  little  weakneaaee,  awkward iie^ses,  and  blind- 
nesses of  self-lore;  to  authorize  that  unreserved  free- 
dom, the  relution  betvrcen  us  is  absolutely  uccessnrr. 
For  example,  I  had  a  very  worthy  friend,  with  whom 
I  was  iuiimate  enough  to  tell  him  his  faults;  he  had 
but  few;  I  told  him  of  them,  he  took  it  kindly  of  uie> 
and  corrected  tlicm.  But  then,  he  had  some  weak- 
nesses that  I  cxiuld  never  tell  him  of  directly,  and 
which  he  was  so  little  sensible  of  himself,  that  hints 
of  them  were  Lost  upon  him.  He  had  a  acrag  neck, 
of  about  a  yard  long ;  notwithstanding  which,  bags 
being  in  fashion,  truly  ho  would  wear  ono  to  his  wig, 
and  did  &o;  but  uevcr  behind  him,  for,  upon  every 
motion  of  his  head,  his  bag  came  forwards  over  one 
shoulder  or  the  other.  He  took  it  into  his  head  too, 
that  he  must,  occasionally,  dance  minuets,  because 
other  peo{)le  did;  and  he  did  so,  not  only  extremely 
ill,  but  so  awkward,  so  disjointed,  so  slim,  so  meagre, 
was  hia  figure,  that,  had  he  danced  as  well  as  ever 
Marcel  did,  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  in  him  to 
have  danced  at  all.  I  hinted  these  things  to  him  as 
plainly  as  friendship  would  allow,  and  to  no  pur)>OBe; 
but  to  have  told  him  the  whole,  so  as  to  cure  him,  I 
must  have  been  his  father,  whicli,  tliank  God,  I  ai 
not.  As  fathers  commonly  go,  it  is  seldom  a  mis^'^ 
fortune  to  be  fatherless;  and,  cxiiisideriug  the  gt-ueral 
run  of  sons,  as  seldom  a  misfortune  to  he  childless. 
You  and  I  form,  I  believe,  an  exception  to  that  rule; 
for,  I  am  jierHuaded,  that  we  would  neither  of  us 
change  our  relation,  were  it  in  our  power.  You  will, 
I  both  liope  and  believe,  be  not  oiUy  the  comfort,  but 
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the  pride  of  my  age;  and,  I  am  sure,  I  will  be  the 
support,  the  frieud,  the  guide  of  your  youth.  Tniat 
me  without  reserve;  I  will  advise  you  without  private 
interest,  or  secret  envy.  Mr.  Harte  will  do  so  too ;  but 
still  there  may  be  some  little  things  proper  for  you  to 
know,  anil  necessary  for  you  to  correct,  which  eveu 
his  friendship  WMtld  not  let  bira  tell  you  of  so  freely 
as  I  should ;  and  some  of  which  lie  may  possibly  uot 
be  BO  good  a  judge  of  aa  I  am,  not  having  lived  so 
much  in  the  great  world. 

One  principal  topic  of  our  conversation  will  he,  not 
only  the  purity,  but  the  elegancy  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, in  both  which  you  are  very  deficient.  Another 
will  be  the  constitution  of  this  country,  which  I  K-lieve 
yoQ  know  less  of  than  of  moet  other  countries  in  Eu- 
rope. Manners,  attentions,  and  address  will  also  be 
the  frequent  subjects  of  our  lectures ;  and  whatever  I 
know  of  that  important  and  neceasary  art,  the  art  of 
pleasing,  I  will  unreservedly  communicate  to  you. 
Dress  too  (wbicli,  us  things  are,  I  can  logiuully  prove 
requires  some  attention)  will  not  always  &;capc  our 
notice.  Thus,  my  lectures  will  be  more  various,  and 
in  some  respuets  more  useful,  than  Profiswor  Masoow's ; 
and  therefore,  I  cun  tell  you,  that  I  ex]>eet  to  be  paid 
for  them :  but,  aa  {>oitaibly  you  would  not  aire  to  jmrt 
with  your  ready  moitey,  and  as  I  do  not  think  that 
it  would  be  quite  handsome  iu  me  to  accept  it,  I  will 
compound  for  the  payment,  and  take  it  in  attention 
and  practice. 

Pray  remember  to  part  with  all  your  friends,  ac- 
quaintances, and  mtstreases,  (if  you  have  any)  at 
Pari-s  in  such  a  manner  as  may  make  tliera  not  only 
willing,  but  Impatient  to  see  you  there  again.    Assure 
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them  of  your  cJcsire  of  returning  lo  tliem ;  mid  do  it 
ID  a  inauner  that  Ltiry  may  tliinic  you  iu  earnest,  that 
is,  avee  miction  et  une  egp&ee  d'aHendrmemenL  All 
pMple  say  pretty  nearly  the  same  tilings  upon  those 
occasions ;  it  is  the  manner  only  that  makes  the  ilifTer- 
encG,  and  that  difference  is  great.  Avoid,  however, 
as  much  as  you  can  chnrgiug  yourself  with  commis- 
sions ill  your  return  from  hence  to  PiiriK;  1  know  by 
experience  that  they  are  excee<lingly  troublesome,  com- 
monly eKpensive,  and  very  seldom  satisfactory  at  laat 
to  the  persons  who  give  them  :  aome  you  cannot  i-efuse, 
to  people  to  whom  you  are  obliged,  ami  would  oblige 
iu  your  turn ;  but  as  to  common  fiddle-faddle  com- 
missions, you  may  excuse  yourself  fium  them  with 
truth,  by  saying  that  you  are  to  return  to  Paris 
through  Flanders,  and  see  alt  those  great  towns; 
which  I  intend  you  shall  do,  and  stay  a  week  or  ten 
days  at  Brussels.  Adieu  I  A  good  journey  to  you, 
if  tliis  is  my  last;  if  not,  I  can  repeat  again  what  I 
ehall  wish  constantly.* 


London,  I>oc«iDber  19,  0.  &  1701. 

My  DEAn  Fbiend, 

You  are  now  entered  upon  a  scene  of  business, 
where  I  hope  you  will  one  day  make  a  figure.  Use 
does  a  great  deal,  but  care  and  attention  must  be 
joined  to  it.    The  first  thing  neccsaary  in  writing 

*  S(y>n  iSUft  th«  daU  of  thl«  lel(«r,  Mr.  SUu)tiop«  lyjoini^d  liU  r«tlier 
tn  EogUinl,  uoU  rcmtinnl  with  him  aabil  tho  Ifith  of  NoTcniher,  on 
wbieb  diiy  he  wttMt  on  his  return  to  V%tw,  hRving  bwn  nppi^ntfd 
■n  atticM  to  Lurd  AlbemnrlQ'a  embuay.  Lord  ChcBterfi«ld'6  Ant  im- 
pranloa*  on  neeing  hini,  u  to  bia  manoeni  and  pnc«B  (or  rathar  u  tn 
the  want  of  them)  aro  dflMiibod  id  a  Utl«r  to  Uadatao  d«  Moncuonell 
of  October  7, 1751. — Mi»Mlluieoaa  Corratpondeaeeb 
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letteTS  of  business  is  extreme  clearneaa  and  perspi- 
Scttity  ;  every  paragraph  bUouIiI  be  so  cleiir  uiul  unam- 
biguous, tliAt  the  dullest  fellow  in  the  world  may  not 
be  able  to  mistake  it,  nor  obliged  to  read  it  twice  in 
fiOrder  to  understand  it.  This  necessary  clearness  im- 
plies a  correctness,  witliuut  excluding  an  elegancy  of 
Btyle.  Tropea,  figures,  antitheses,  epigram8«  Ac,  would 
be  03  misplaced  and  as  impertinent  in  letters  of  busi- 
8,  as  they  are  sometimes  {if  judiciously  used)  pro[>er 
'^and  pleasing  in  femiliar  letters,  upon  common  and  trite 
8ubJ»:ts.  In  business,  an  elegant  simplicity,  the  i-esult 
of  care,  not  of  labour,  is  required.  Business  must  be 
well,  not  affectedly,  drcfscd,  but  by  uo  means  negli- 
gently. Let  your  first  nttention  be  to  clearness,  and 
reatl  every  f>aragraph  afleryou  have  written  it,  in  the 
criticnl  view  of  discovering  wliether  it  is  possible  that 
any  one  man  can  mistake  the  true  sense  of  It ;  and 
correct  it  accordingly. 

Our  pronouns  utid  relatives  often  create  obscurity 
or  ambiguity;  be  therefore  exceedingly  attentive  to 
tlicm,  aiid  take  care  to  mark  out  with  precision  tbeir 
particular  relations.  For  example :  Mr.  Johnson  ac- 
quainted me  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Smith,  who  had 
promised  him  to  speak  to  Mr.  Clarke,  to  return  him 
(Mr.  Johnson)  those  papers  which  he  (Mr.  Smith) 
had  Icfl  some  Umc  ago  with  him  (Mr.  Clarke) :  it  is 
better  to  repeat  a  name,  though  unnecessarily,  ten 
times,  than  to  have  the  jiersou  mistaken  once.  Who, 
you  know,  is  singly  relative  to  persons,  and  cannot  be 
applied  to  tilings;  which  and  that  arc  chieBy  relative 
to  things,  but  not  absolutely  exclusive  of  persons ;  for 
ono  muy  say,  the  man  thai  robbed  or  killed  such-a- 
oae :  but  it  ia  much  belter  to  say,  the  man  wAo  robbed 
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or  killed.  Oae  never  says,  the  mau  or  the  woman 
which.  Which  and  that^  tliough  chiefly  relative  to 
things,  cannot  be  always  used  indifferently  ag  to  things; 
and  the  t^ip>,vta  inuBt  sonietiniee  determino  their  place. 
For  iufltauce :  The  letter  which  I  received  from  you, 
which  you  referred  to  in  your  last,  which  came  by 
Lonl  Albemarle's  messenger,  and  which  I  showed  to 
8uch-a-ono ;  I  would  cliange  it  thus :  The  letter  ihal 
1  received  from  you,  which  you  referred  to  in  your 
last,  that  came  by  Lord  Albemarle's  messenger,  and 
ichick  I  showed  to  auch-a-one. 

Business  does  not  exclude  (aa  possibly  you  wish  it 
did)  the  usual  terms  of  politeness  and  good-breeding, 
but,  on  tho  contrary,  strictly  requires  them :  such  as, 
/  haiv:  the  honour  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  ;  Permii 
me  to  assure  you  j  If  I  wuy  he  allowed  lo  ffive  my 
typinion,  ^c.  For  the  Minister  abroad  who  writes  to 
the  Minister  at  home,  writeato  his  snperior;  poesibly  to 
his  patron,  or  at  least  to  one  who  he  desires  should  be  so. 

Letters  of  business  will  not  only  admit  of,  but  be 
the  belter  for  certain  graoejs:  but  then,  they  must  be 
seaLtcred  with  a  sparing  and  a  skilful  hand  ;  they  must 
fit  their  place  exactly.  Tliey  must  deisently  adorn 
without  encumbering,  and  modestly  ehine  witliout 
glaring.  But  as  this  is  tJie  utmost  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  letters  of  business,  I  would  not  adviso  you  to 
attempt  thoee  eml>ellishmcut0  till  you  have  first  laid 
your  foundation  well. 

Cardinal  d'Ossat's  letters  are  the  true  letters  of  busi- 
neea ;  those  of  Monsieur  D'Avaiix  are  excellent ;  Sir 
"Williiini  Temple's  aro  very  pleasing,  but  I  fear  too 
afiecled.  Carefully  avoid  all  Greek  or  Latin  quo- 
tations ;  and  bring  no  preoedeuta  from  the  virtuma 
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SparlatjJi,  Ute  polUe  Athcninns,  and  the  brave  Bomajis. 
Leave  all  that  to  fulUe  pejanu.  No  flourisliL'y,  uo 
decluraniiou.  But  (I  reiteat  it  agnin)  there  in  an 
elegant  simplicity  and  dignity  of  style  absolutely 
iiecpssary  for  good  letters  of  business :  attenil  to  tliat 
carefidly.  Let  your  periods  be  hamioniouB,  without 
eeeuiing  to  be  laboured ;  and  let  them  not  be  too  long, 
for  that  always  occasions  a  degree  of  obscurity.  I 
should  not  mention  correct  orthography,  but  that  you 
Tery  often  faii  in  tliat  particular,  which  will  bring 
ridicule  u|>on  you  ;  for  no  man  is  allowe<)  to  sjiell  ill. 
I  wish  too  that  your  handwriting  were  much  better, 
and  I  cannot  conceive  why  it  is  not,  since  every  man 
may  certainly  write  whatever  hand  he  pleases.  Neat- 
ness in  folding  up,  sealing,  and  directing  your  packets, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected;  thongh  I  dare  say 
you  think  it  is.  But  there  Is  something  in  the  exte- 
rior, even  of  a  packet,  that  may  please  or  displease; 
and  consequently  -worth  some  attention. 

You  any  that  your  time  is  very  well  employed,  and 
BO  it  is,  thongh  as  yet  only  in  the  outlines,  and  first 
rmiiine  of  business.  They  are  previously  necessary 
to  he  known;  they  smooth  the  way  for  parts  and 
dexterity.  Business  requires  no  conjuration  nor  su- 
pernatural talents,  as  people  unacquainted  with  it  are 
apt  to  think.  Method,  diligence,  and  discretion,  will 
carry  a  man  of  good  strong  common  sense  much 
higher  than  the  finest  parts,  without  them,  can  do. 
I^r  negoHia,  ti£que  mpra^  is  the  tme  character  of  a 
man  of  business :  but  then  it  implies  ready  attention, 
and  no  abufmcei ;  and  a  Besibility  and  versatility  of 
attention  from  one  object  to  another,  without  being 
engrossed  by  any  one. 
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Be  upon  your  guard  against  the  pedantry  and 
afiectation  of  buBiness,  which  young  peoplo  arc  apt  to 
Ml  into,  from  the  pride  of  being  concerned  in  it 
young.  Thoy  look  thoughtful,  complain  of  the  weight 
of  business,  tlirow  out  mysterious  hints,  and  ec.cm  big 
witii  secrets  wliich  they  do  not  know.  Do  you  on  the 
contrary  never  talk  of  business  but  to  those  with 
whom  yoa  are  to  transact  it ;  and  learn  to  seem  vai 
and  idle  when  you  have  the  most  business.  Of  all 
things,  the  volto  seioUo  and  the  pejisiefi  streUi  are 
necessary.    Adieu  I 


Loodon,  December  80,  O.  S.  1751. 

My  dear  Friend, 

The  Parllamenta  are  the  courts  of  justice  of  France, 
and  are  what  our  courts  of  justice  la  Westminster- 
Hall  are  here.  They  used  anciently  to  follow  the 
Court,  and  administer  justice  in  the  presence  of  the 
King.  Philip  le  Bel  first  fixed  it  at  Paris  by  un  edict 
of  1302.  It  consisted  then  of  but  one  cAomirc,  wliicli 
was  called  La  Chambre  <Us  Preiats,  most  of  the 
members  being  ecclesiastics;  but  the  multiplicity^ 
business  made  it  by  degrees  neceesarj  to  create  scroral 
otlicr  chambret :  it  consists  now  of  seven  chamitres. 

La  Grand'Chamlfrc,  vrhicit  is  the  highest  court  of 
justice,  and  to  which  appea]s  lie  from  the  others. 

Le$  cin^  Chambres  tha  Enqu^tei^  which  are  like 
our  Common  Pleas  and  Court  of  Exchequer. 

La  Tounteiie,  which  is  the  court  for  criminal  justice, 
and  answers  to  our  Old  Bailey  and  King's  Bench. 

There  are  in  all  twelve  Parliaments  in  France. 
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1.  Parw, 

2.  Tuulouse. 

3.  Grenoble. 

4.  Bourdeaux. 

5.  Dijon. 

6.  Rouen. 

7.  Aix  en  Provence. 

8.  Rennes  en  BrcUigne. 

9.  Pan  en  Navarre. 

10.  MetiL 

11.  Dole  en  Franche  ComUl 

12.  Doimy. 

There  are  three  Qmseils  Souwrairu,  which  may 
almost  be  cnlleil  Parlinmenis ;  thc^  are  tho^  of 

Perjiignan. 
Arras. 

Alsace.   ■ 


Tor  ftirther  particulars  of  the  French  Parliaments, 
read  Bernard  de  la  Jiochefavin  des  Parlemens  d€ 
France,  an<i  other  authons  who  have  treated  that  sub- 
ject constitu^onall/.  But  what  wUl  be  still  better,  con- 
Terse  upon  it  with  people  of  sense  and  knowledge,  who 
will  inform  you  of  the  particular  objectaof  the  several 
Chambregf  an<l  tlie  bnaioesses  of  the  respective  mem- 
bers, as,  /m  PrSsid^ng,  leePr^gidem  d  Mortier  (these  last 
80  called  from  their  black  velvet  cape  laced  with  gold), 
le»  Maitrc*  (?«t  RcqtU-tiX,  les  Ore^crt,  Ic  Proctireur 
OSrUrai,  /e*  Avocats  Ghthuia,  let  ConseiUcrg,  &e. 
The  great  point  in  dispute  is,  concerning  liie  powers 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  matters  of  state,  aud 
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relatively  to  the  Crown.  They  pretend  to  the  powers 
of  the  States  General  of  France,  when  tliey  used  to 
l>e  assembled  (which,  I  tliiok,  they  have  not  l>een 
since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  in  the  year  1615). 
The  Crown  denies  those  pretensions,  and  considers 
them  only  as  courig  of  justice.  Mezeray  seems  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  Parliament  in  this  qucetion,  which 
18  very  well  worth  your  inquiry.  But,  be  that  as  it 
will,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  is  certainly  a  very  re- 
Bpectable  body,  and  much  regarded  by  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  edicts  of  the  Crown,  csjieeially  those 
for  levying  money  on  the  subjects,  ought  to  be  regis- 
tered in  Parliament ;  I  do  not  say  to  have  their  efiect> 
for  the  Crown  would  take  good  care  of  that;  but  to 
have  a  decent  appearance,  and  to  procure  a  willing 
acquiescence  in  the  nation.  And  tlie  Crown  itself, 
absolute  a8  it  is,  docs  not  love  that  strong  opfxt^ition, 
and  those  admirable  remonstrances,  which  it  sometimes 
meets  with  from  the  Parliaments.  Many  of  those  de- 
tached pieces  are  very  well  worth  your  collecting ;  and 
I  remember,  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  remonstrance  of  tlie 
Parliament  of  Douay,  upon  the  subject,  as  I  think, 
of  the  vingtictne,  which  was,  in  my  mind,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  moving  compositions  I  ever  read. 
They  owned  themselves,  indeed,  to  be  elaves,  and 
showed  their  chains ;  but  humbly  begged  of  hia  Maj- 
esty to  make  tliem  a  little  lighter  and  less  galling. 

The  States  of  France  were  general  assemblice  of  the 
three  states  or  orders  of  the  kingdom :  the  clergy,  the 
nobility,  and  the  Tiers  EUrl,  that  is,  the  people.  They 
used  to  be  called  together  by  the  King,  ujwn  the  most 
important  affairs  of  state,  like  our  Lords  and  Com- 
mons in  Parliament,  and  our  clergy  iu  Convocation. 
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Oar  Parliament  is  our  states,  and  tbe  French  Parlia- 
ments are  only  their  courts  of  justice.  The  nobility 
consisted  of  all  those  of  noble  extraction,  whetlier  be- 
longing to  the  sword,  or  to  the  ro6c;  excepting  such 
as  were  chosen  (which  sometimes  happened)  by  the 
Hen  iUilf  as  their  deputies  to  the  States  Genera).* 
The  ^en  flat  vas  exactly  our  House  of  Commons, 
that  is,  the  people,  represented  by  deputies  of  their 
own  choosing.  Those  who  had  the  most  considerable 
places,  dan»  la  robe,  assit^ted  at  those  amemblies,  as 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  The  States 
met,  for  the  fii-st  time  that  I  can  find  (I  mean  by  the 
name  of  ks  ElaU}^  \u  the  reign  of  Pharamoud,  424, 
vhen  they  confirmed  the  Salic  law.  From  tliat  time 
they  have  been  very  frequently  assembled,  sometimes 
upon  im|>ort<uit  occasions,  as  making  war  and  peace, 
reforming  abuses,  &c  ;  at  other  times,  upon  seemingly 
trifling  ones,  as  eorouations,  marriages,  &c.  Francis  I. 
assembled  tliem,  in  1526,  to  declare  null  and  void  his 
famous  treaty  of  Madrid,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  himt 
during  his  captivity  there.  They  grew  troublesome  to 
the  Kings  and  to  their  MiniaterB,  and  were  but  soldom 
cflllcd,  after  the  [Xpwer  of  the  Crown  grew  strong ;.  and 
they  have  never  been  heard  of  since  the  year  1615. 
Richelieu  came  and  shackled  the  nation,  and  Hazaria 
and  Louis  XIV.  riveted  the  shackles. 

There  still  subsist  in  some  provinces  in  France, 
which  arc  called  ^a^j  d'Stais,  ua  humble  local  imita- 
lioD,  or  rather  mimicry,  of  the  great  eials,  as  in  Lan- 

*  As  vaa  aflvmnrds  the  ciwa  with  Mir&l>c«u :  "  II  upinit  i  6tro  uo 
"  dtt  reprfiNOluim  iJu  Tien  But  par  ua  pn»*eoUment  qu'il  j  jauerait 
"  uu  pliu  gnad  rdic,  «t  qu«  u  DobtMM  mim«  ijouUnUt  uo  niiuresu 
"nitrite  i  aea  prlncipflB  populairai." — Damontv  Soureoira  but  Min- 
bMU,  cb.  i. 
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gxiedoc^  Bretagnc^  &c.  They  meet,  they  speak,  tliey 
grumble,  and  finally  submit  to  whatever  the  King 
orJcre. 

Independently  of  the  intrinsic  utility  of  tliis  kind 
of  knowlcilgc  to  every  man  of  business,  it  is  a  shame 
for  any  man  to  be  ignoraut  of  il,  ei^iiecially  relatively 
to  any  country  he  has  been  long  in.     Adieu. 


LoQJon,  January  2,  0.  S.  1752. 

My  dear  Friesd, 

Laziness  of  mind,  or  inattention,  are  as  groat  ene- 
mies \x)  knowledge,  as  incapacity;  for,  in  truth,  what 
diifercnee  is  there  between  a  man  who  will  not,  and  a 
mail  who  cannot,  be  informed  ?  This  difference  only, 
that  the  former  is  justly  to  be  blamed,  the  lutter  to  be 
pitied.  And  yet  how  many  are  there,  very  capable 
of  receiving  knowlwlge,  who  from  laziness,  inatten- 
tion, and  incuriousness,  will  not  so  much  as  ask  tor  it, 
mucli  less  take  the  least  pains  to  acquire  it. 

Our  young  Engliyh  travellers  generally  distinguish 
themselves  by  a  voluntary  privation  of  all  that  useful 
knowle<Ige  for  whieh  they  are  sent  abroad;  and  yet 
at  that  age,  the  most  useful  kimwledge  is  the  most 
easy  to  be  acquired ;  conversation  being  the  book,  and 
the  best  book,  in  which  it  is  conl-ained.  The  drudgery 
of  dry  grummntieal  learning  is  over,  and  the  fruits  of 
it  are  mixed  witli,  and  adorned  by,  the  flowers  of  coa- 
versation.  How  many  of  our  young  men  have  been  a 
year  at  Kome,  and  as  long  at  Paris,  witliout  knowing 
the  niwining  and  institution  of  the  Conclave  In  the 
former,  and  of  the  Parliament  in  the  latter?  and  this 
merely  for  want  of  asking  the  first  people  tliey  met 
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ffith  in  thoHe  several  plncetf,  who  cmild  at  leust  liuve 
given  them  some  general  notiong  uf  tbo^e  nmtters. 

You  will,  I  liope,  be  wiser,  and  omit  uo  oppoHuuity 
(for  opportunities  present  themeelvee  every  hour  in 
the  day)  of  acquainling  yourself  with  all  those  politi* 
cal  and  ootielitutional  particulars  of  the  kingdom  and 
government  of  France:  for  instance,  when  you  hear 
people  mention  le  Chancelier,  or  U  Onrde  des  S^aux, 
is  it  any  great  trouble  for  you  to  ask,  or  for  others  to 
tell  you,  what  w  the  nature,  the  i>oirer8,  the  objects, 
and  the  profits  of  those  two  employments,  either  wlien 
joined  together,  as  they  often  are,  or  when  sepjirate,  aa 
they  are  at  present?  Wlien  you  hear  of  a  Oouver^ 
neur,  a  Lieuientmi  du  Hoi,  a  Chmmandant,  and  au 
Tnifiiidnnt  of  the  same  province,  is  it  not  natural,  is  it 
not  becoming,  is  it  not  necessary,  for  a  stranger  to  in- 
qrnre  into  their  respective  rights  and  privileges?  And 
yet  I  dare  say  there  are  very  few  Euglitthmcn  who 
know  the  difiercnce  between  the  civil  department  of 
the  Intenilant  and  the  military  [Mjwei-s  of  the  others. 
Wlien  you  hear  (as  I  am  persuaded  you  must)  every 
day  of  the  Vingtum^,  which  is  one  in  twenty,  and 
consequently  five  per  cent.,  inquire  upon  what  that 
(ax  is  laid— whetlier  upon  lands,  money,  merchandise, 
or  upon  all  three ;  how  levied,  and  what  it  is  supposed 
to  produce.  When  you  find  in  books  (as  you  will 
sometimes}  allusion  to  particular  laws  and  custouiay 
do  not  rest  till  you  have  traced  thetn  up  to  their 
source.  To  give  you  two  examples:  you  will  meet 
in  some  French  comedies,  Ori  or  Clavteur  de  JTaro; 
ask  what  it  means,  and  you  will  be  told  that  it  is  a 
t«rm  of  tlic  lav  in  Normandy,  and  means  citing, 
arresting,  or  obliging  any  person  to  apfwar  iu  the 
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courts  of  juatice,  either  upon  a  civil  or  a  criminal 
account ;  uud  that  it  is  derived  from  H  Jiaoul,  which 
Raoul  iras  anciently  Dukoof^^ormandy,  and  a  Prince 
eminent  for  his  jusdce — insomuch,  that  when  any  in- 
justice was  committed,  the  cry  Immediately  was  venez 
&  Raoul,  d.  Raoul;  which  wonia  are  now  corrupted 
and  jumbled  into  haro.  Another,  Le  vol  da  Chapon 
— that  is,  a  certain  dietrict  of  ground  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  mansion  seat  of  a  family,  and  an- 
swers to  what  we  call  in  English  demejines.  It  is  in 
France  computed  at  about  1,000  feet  rouud  the  house, 
that  being  suppot^d  to  be  the  extent  of  the  capon^e 
flight  from  la  basse  cour.  This  little  district  muM  go 
along  with  the  nianBion  seat,  however  the  rest  of  the 
estate  may  be  divided. 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  be  a  French  lawyer, 
but  I  would  not  have  you  be  unacquainted  with  the 
general  principles  of  their  law  in  matters  that  ooair 
every  day.  Such  is  the  nature  of  their  deycenta^ , 
that  is,  the  inheritance  of  lands.  Do  they  all  go  to' 
the  eldest  sou,  or  are  they  e<iually  divided  among  the 
children  of  the  deceased?  In  England,  all  lands  un- 
settled descend  to  the  eldest  son,  as  heir  at  law,  unless 
otherwise  diiipoded  of  by  the  father's  will:  except  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  where  a  particular  custom  pr^ 
vails^  called  Gavel-kind,  by  which,  if  the  fattier  dies 
inteetate,  all  his  children  divide  his  lands  equally 
among  them.*  In  Germany,  as  you  know,  all  lauds 
that  are  not  fiefe  are  equally  divided  among  all  the  chil- 
dren, nhieh  ruius  those  families ;  but  uU  male  fiefs  of 

*8««  B)&ckBtooe*a  CaimneotKriM,  book  IL.  eb.  6.    According  to 
SsMen'a  opluion,  Clftv^l'klnd  beCare  Ui*  Noman  cooqUMt  wu  tbtj 
geaenU  cuatuu  of  tim  rwUn. 
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the  empire  descend  unalienably  to  the  next  male  heir, 
which  preserves  those  families.  In  Frauce,  I  helieve» 
desoeuts  vary  in  different  provinces. 

The  nature  of  marriage  contracts  deserves  inquiry. 
In  England,  the  general  prneticc  is,  the  husband  takes 
all  tlie  nife's  fortune,  and,  in  consideration  of  it,  settles 
upon  her  a  proper  pin-money,  as  it  is  called,  that  is, 
an  annuity  during  his  life,  and  a  jointure  after  his 
death.  In  France  it  is  not  80,  particularly  at  Paris, 
where  la  eommunaittS  det  biens  is  e&tablishe^l.  Any 
married  woman  at  Paris  {if  you  are  acquainied  %vUK 
one)  can  inform  you  of  all  these  ))articulars. 

These,  and  other  things  of  the  same  nature,  are  the 
useful  and  rational  objects  of  the  curiosity  of  a  man 
of  sense  and  business.  Could  they  only  be  attained 
by  laborious  researches  in  folio  books,  and  worui- 
\-9Mt/an  raanuticripts,  I  should  not  wonder  at  a  young 
fellow's  being  ignorant  of  them ;  but  as  they  are  the 
frequent  topics  of  eonvenuitiou,  aud  to  be  known  by 
a  very  little  degree  of  curiosity,  inquiry,  and  atten- 
tion, it  is  unpardonable  not  to  know  them. 

Thus  I  have  given  yon  some  hints  only  for  your 
inquiries;  V£iat  de  la  France^  L'Almanaeh  Royals 
and  twenty  other  such  superficial  books,  will  furnish 

I  you  with  a  thousand  more.  Appro/ondisitex, 
How  often,  and  how  justly,  have  I  since  regretted 
negligences  of  this  kind  in  my  youth  I  and  how  often 
have  I  since  been  at  great  trouble  to  learn  ninny 
things,  which  I  could  then  have  learuod  without  any  I 
^ve  yourself  now,  then,  I  beg  of  you,  that  regret 
and  trouble  hereafter.  Ask  questions,  and  many 
questions,  and  leave  nothing  till  you  are  thoroughly 
informed  of  it.    Such  pertinent  questions  are  far  from 
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being  ill-bred,  or  troublesome  to  those  of  whom  you 
ask  them ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  a  tacit  compli- 
ment to  their  knowledge ;  and  people  hare  a  better 
opinion  of  a  young  man  when  tliey  see  him  destroaa 
to  be  informed. 

I  have,  by  last  poet,  received  your  two  letters  of  the 
let  and  5th  January,  N.  S.  I  am  very  gltid  that  yoa 
have  been  at  all  tlic  shows  atVerBailles;  frequent  the 
Cotirts.  I  can  conceive  the  muvmnrs  of  the  French 
at  the  i>oornea8of  the  fireworks,  by  wliich  Uiey  tliought 
their  King  or  their  country  degraded ;  and,  in  troth, 
were  things  always  as  they  should  be,  when  Kings 
pve  shows,  they  ought  to  be  magnificent. 

I  thank  you  for  the  Thite  de  la  Sorbonne,  which 
you  intend  to  send  mc,  and  which  I  am  im|>atient  to 
receive;  but  pray  read  it  carefully  yourself  first,  aud 
inform  yourself  what  the  Sorbonne  is,  by  whom 
founded,  and  for  what  purposes. 

Since  you  have  time,  you  have  done  very  well,  to 
take  an  Italian  and  a  German  master ;  but  pray  take 
care  (o  leave  yourself  time  enough  for  company ;  for 
it  is  in  company  only  that  you  can  learn  what  will  be 
much  more  useful  to  you  than  eltlier  Italian  or  Ger- 
uan ;  I  mean  /a  poHietae,  lea  mani^res,  et  Uis  praoes, 
without  which,  as  I  told  you  long  ago,  and  I  told  you 
true,  offni/atiea  ^  vana.     Adieu. 

Pray  make  my  cotnpHmcnta  to  Lady  Brown. 


LondoB,  JAniuuy  6,  0. 8.  1752. 
Mt   dear  FRt&NB, 

I  Kiax>M»»LXDED  to  you,  in  my  last.  Home  inquirif 
into  the  contttimtion  of  tliat  famous  society,  the  iSor^, 
bonne;  but  as  I  cannot  wholly  truat  to  the  diligeuca 
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of  these  inquiries,  I  vfill  give  yoii  hei*e  the  ondines  of 
that  establiijhDicut ;  which  may  possibly  excite  you  to 
inform  yourself  of  particulnn;,  that  you  are  more  d 
portSe  to  kaow  Lhao  I  am. 

It  was  founded  by  Robert  tie  Sorbcn,  in  the  year 
,1256,  for  sixteen  poor  scholars  in  divinity;  four  of 
each  nation,  of  tlie  university  of  which  it  made  a  part ; 
since  that  it  liath  been  much  extender)  and  enriched, 
capccinlly  by  tlie  liberality  and  pride  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu;  who  made  it  a  luaguificent  building,  for 
six-aud-thirty  Doctors  of  that  society  to  live  in ; 
beeidce  whicli.thore  arc  six  Profeasora  and  scliools  for 
divinity.  The  society  hath  been  long  famous  for 
theological  knowledge,  and  exerci  tat  ions.  There  unin- 
telligible points  are  debated  with  paeeiou,  though  they 
can  never  be  determined  by  reason.  Logical  subtleties 
set  common  sense  at  defiance;  and  mystical  refine- 
ments disfi^rc  and  diBguiae  the  native  beauty  and 
aimplicily  uf  true  natural  religion;  wild  imaginations 
form  systetns,  which  weak  miiid^  adopt  implicitly, 
and  which  »ense  and  rctuion  oppose  in  vain;  their 
voice  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  heard  in  schools  of 
divinity.  Political  views  are  by  no  means  neglected 
in  thoec  sacred  places;  and  quesiiousare  agitated  and 
decided,  according  to  the  degree  of  regard,  or  rather 
submission,  which  the  Sovereign  is  pleased  to  show 
the  Cliurch,  Is  the  King  a  slave  to  the  Church, 
though  a  tyrant  to  the  laity?  tiic  least  resistance  to 
his  will  sliall  bo  declared  damnable.  But  if  he  will 
not  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  their  spiritual,  over 
his  temporal,  nor  even  admit  their  impeiium  in  »i»- 
perio.  which  is  the  least  they  will  compound  for,  it 
becomes  mcritoriouii,  not  only  to  resist,  but  to  depose 
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bim.  And  I  suppose,  that  the  bold  propositions  in 
the  Thesis  you  mention,  are  a  return  for  tlie  valuatioa 
of  let  ^iem  du  Clergi. 

I  would  advise  you,  by  all  means,  to  attend  two  or 
tliree  of  their  public  diispiitatioiis,  in  order  to  be  in- 
formed both  of  the  manner  and  the  substance  of  t))oe« 
scholastic  exercises.  Pray  remember  to  go  to  all  such 
kind  of  things.  Do  not  put  it  off,  as  one  is  too  apt 
to  do  thlnge  which  one  knows  can  be  done  every  day, 
or  any  day ;  for  one  afterwards  repeuta  extremely, 
when  too  late,  the  not  having  done  them. 

But  there  is  another  {m  called)  religious  Society,  of 
which  the  minuteat  circumstance  deserves  attention, 
and  furnishes  great  matter  for  useful  reflections.  You 
easily  gness  tliat  I  mean  the  society  of  les  R.  R.  P.  P.* 
Jeauii^i,  established  but  in  the  year  1540,  by  a  Bull 
of  Pope  Paul  III.  Ita  progress,  and  I  may  say  its 
victories,  were  more  rapid  than  those  of  the  Romans ; 
for  within  the  same  century  it  governed  all  Europe ; 
and  in  the  nextitcxtende<l  its  influence  over  the  whole 
world.  Its  founder  was  an  abandoned  profligate  Span- 
ish officer,  Ignatius  Loyola;  who,  in  the  year  1521, 
being  woundetl  in  the  leg  at  the  siege  of  Parapelona, 
went  mad  from  the  smart  of  his  wound,  the  reproaches 
of  his  conscience,  and  his  confinement,  during  which 
he  rtud  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  Consciousness  of 
guilt,  a  fiery  temper,  and  a  wild  imagination,  the  com* 
mon  ingredients  of  enthusiasm,  made  this  madmaa 
devote  htmscll'  to  the  particular  service  of  the  Virgin^ 
Mary ;  whose  knight-errant  he  declared  himself,  id 
the  very  same  form  in  which  the  old  knights-errant 
in  romances  used  to  declare  themselves  the  knights 
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and  champions  of  certain  beeutifiil  and  incomparable 
princeesee,  whom  sometimes  they  had,  but  uftener  had 
not,  seen.  For  Dulcinea  del  Tobo^o  was  bj  no  means 
the  first  Princesit,  whom  her  faithful  and  vsilorous 
knight  had  never  seen  in  his  life.  The  enthusiast 
went  to  Ihe  Holy  Itand,  from  whence  he  returned  to 
Spain,  where  he  begun  to  leurn  Latin  and  philosophy 
at  threc-and- thirty  years  old,  f^o  that  no  doubt  but  be 
mBile  a  great  progress  in  both.  The  better  to  carry 
on  his  nmd  and  wicke<I  designs,  he  chose  four  disciples, 
or  rather  apostles,  all  Spaniards,  viz.  Laynfe,  Salme- 
ron,  BobadtUa,  and  Rodriguez.  He  then  oompoeed 
the  rules  and  constitutions  of  his  Order ;  which,  in 
the  year  1547,  was  called  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  from 
the  cliurch  of  Jceus  in  Home,  which  was  given  them. 
Ignatius  died  in  1556,  aged  sixty-Gve,  thirty-ilve 
years  after  his  conversion,  and  sixteen  years  after  the 
,  eetablishment  of  his  society.  Ho  woe  canonized  in 
the  year  ICOD,  and  is  doubtless  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 
If  the  religious  and  moral  principles  of  tluB  Society 
arc  to  bo  detested,  as  they  justly  are,  the  wisdom  of 
their  political  principles  is  as  justly  to  be  admired. 
Suspected,  collectively  as  an  Order,  of  the  greatest 
crimes,  and  a)nvictcd  of  many,  thoy  have  either 
escaped  punishment,  or  triumphed  after  it;  as  in 
France,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  They  have, 
directly  or  indirectly,  governed  the  consciences  and 
the  councils  of  all  tlie  Catholic  princes  in  Europe: 
they  almost  governed  China,  in  the  reign  of  Cang- 
ghi ;  and  they  arc  now  actually  in  poesession  of  the 
Paraguay  in  America,  pretending  but  paying  no  obe- 
dience to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  As  a  collective  body, 
tbey  are  detested  even  by  all  tiie  Cutholics,  not  except- 
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ing  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular ;  anA  yet, 
jiuliviiluals,  tliey  are  loved,  resj)ected,  and  ihey  gorern^ 
wherever  they  are. 

Two  things,  I  believe,  chie6y  contribute  to  their 
snocess.  The  Bn;t,  that  passive,  irupIiL'iit,  uuHtQited, 
obedicDoo  to  their  General  (who  always  resides  at 
Borne)  and  to  the  Superiors  of  their  severtd  houses^ 
appointed  by  him.  This  obedience  is  observefl  by 
them  all,  to  a  meet  aetonishing  degree;  and  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  one  society  in  the  world  of  which  eo 
many  individuals  sacriBce  their  private  interest  to  the' 
general  one  of  the  society  itself.  The  second  is,  th« 
education  of  youth,  which  they  have  in  a  manner 
engrossed ;  there  they  give  the  first,  and  the  first  are  the 
lasting,  impressions :  those  impressions  are  ulwu^'s  cal- 
culated to  be  favourable  to  the  Society.  I  liave  known 
many  Catholics,  etlucated  by  the  Jesuits,  wlio,  though 
they  deteete<l  the  Society,  from  reason  and  knowledge, 
have  always  remained  attached  to  it,  from  habit  and 
prejudice.  The  Jesuits  know,  bi;tter  than  any  set  of 
people  in  the  world,  the  importance  of  the  art  of 
pleasing, and  study  it  more:  they  become  all  Lliingato 
all  men,  in  order  to  gain,  not  a  few,  but  many.  In 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America  they  become  more  than 
half  Pagans,  in  order  to  convert  the  Pagans  to  be  leas 
than  half  Cliristians.  In  private  families  they  begin 
by  iniiinuitting  themselves  as  friends,  they  grow  to  be 
favourites,  and  liiey  end  directora.  Their  manners  are 
not  like  tliose  of  any  other  Regulars  in  the  world,  but 
gentle,  polite,  and  engaging.  They  are  all  carefully 
brcii  up  to  that  particular  destination  to  which  the/i 
seem  to  liave  a.  natural  turn ;  for  which  reason  one* 
■MS  most  Jesuits  excel  in  some  particular  thing.    They 
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^even  breed  up  somo  for  martyrdom,  in  case  of  need, 
the  superior  of  a  Jesuit  seminary  at  Rome  told 
liOrd  Bolitigbroke :  Ed  abbiamo  anche  mariiri  per  it 
marlii'io,  ee  bimgna. 

Inform  youraelf  minutely  of  everything  concerning 
this  extraordinary  establishment :  go  into  their  housesi 
get  acquutnted  with  individual  hear  some  of  them 
preach.  The  SnesL  preacher  I  ever  heard  in  my  life 
is  le  Ptre  Neufville,*  who,  I  believe,  preaches  stiJl  at 
Paris,  and  is  ho  much  in  the  best  company,  ilial  you 
may  ea»\\y  get  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

If  you  would  know  their  morale^  read  Pasears 
LeUre»  ProviuciaUxt  iu  which  it  ia  very  truly  dis- 
played from  their  own  writings. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  certain,  that  a  Society  of 
which  so  little  gooil  is  said,  and  so  much  ill  believed* 
and  that  still  not  only  subsists,  but  flourishes,  must  be 
a  very  able  one.  It  is  alwaj-s  mentioned  as  a  proof  of 
the  superior  abilities  of  tlie  Cardinal  Richelieu,  tliat, 
though  hated  by  all  the  nation,  and  still  more  by  his 
master,  he  kept  his  power  in  spite  of  botli. 

1  would  earnestly  wish  you  to  do  every  thing  now, 
which  I  wi»h  that  I  had  done  at  your  age,  and  did  not 
do.  Every  country  has  its  peculiarities,  which  one 
can  be  much  better  informed  of  during  one's  residence 
there,  than  by  reading  all  the  books  in  the  world  aHer* 
wards.  While  you  are  in  Catholic  oountries,  inform 
yourself  of  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  tliat  tawdry 
church  :  see  their  conveutd  both  of  men  and  women, 


*  F£ro  Vearrille,  or  more  correctly  Ncurilte,  nas  Iwrn  at  Oou* 
(aoeoa  in  leOS,  ind  di«l  nt  Su  Genniifn  in  1774.  HU  collKt«tt  6«r- 
■noiw,  OraUona  Fimibrta,  &c.  vere  publbbcd  two  ye«n  anerwudi, 
uid  their  oto<:juenc«  baa  called  furtb  a  Uigh  {Mucg^ric  from  Ia  U*rp«. 
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know  iheir  several  niles  tind  onlers,  attend  their  most 
remarkable  ceremonies;  have  their  terms  of  art  ex- 
plained to  yon,  their  lierce,  jncx/e,  nones,  malines,  v^res,  - 
C(ympU&i;  their  hreviaires^  roaaires,  heurm,  ch^pf^IeiSt 
a^nuSf  &c.t  tilings  that  many  people  talk  of  from  habit, 
though  few  kuoTT  the  true  meaning  of  any  one  of  them. 
Converse  witii  and  study  the  characters  of  some  of 
thoee  incarcerated  enthusiasts.  Frequent  some  par- 
loirs,  and  see  the  air  and  manners  of  those  recluse, 
vlio  are  a  distinct  nation  themselves,  and  like  no  otlier. 

I  dined  yesterday  with  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  lier  mother, 
and  hushand.  He  is  an  athletic  Hihcrnian,  handsome 
in  his  person,  but  excessively  awkward  and  vulgiir  in 
his  air  and  manner.  She  inquired  much  after  you, 
and  I  thought  witli  interest.  I  answered  her  as  a 
Mezzano  should  do.  Et  je  prdnai  voire  iendreue,  vot  \ 
goin$,  ei  V08  mupin. 

When  you  meet  with  any  British  returning  to  their 
own  country,  pray  send  me  by  them  any  little 
brochnres,  /aclurm,  ikhee,  d:c.  qui  foni  du  bruit  ou 
du  plaiair  d  ParU.     Adieu,  child. 


LoodoD,  Jftauv?  2S,  0.  S.  1762. 

My  deak  Fbiekd, 

Have  you  seen  the  new  tragedy  of  Varon*  and 
what  do  you  tliink  of  it?  I-«t  mo  know,  for  I  am 
determined  to  form  my  taste  upon  yours.  I  hear  that 
the  situalions  and  incidents  are  well  brought  on,  and 
the  catastrophe  unexpected  and  surprising,  hut  the 
verses  bad.  I  suppose  it  is  the  subject  of  all  the  con- 
versations at  Paris,  where  both  women  and  men  are 

*  In  tbe  Dietiamtairt  df  Aaanymei  par  Sarbier  Uie  tracedjof  Varem 
U  Mid  M  h&ve  l>e«a  writUa  bf  tlie  Vieomtt  He  Ome. 
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judges  and  critics  of  all  sach  performances :  such 
convcrsationB,  that  both  form  and  improve  tlie  tasto 
and  whet  the  judgment,  arc  surely  preferable  to  tlte 
converHatious  of  our  mixed  companies  liere;  wliich, 
if  tliey  liuppcn  to  rise  above  bragg  and  wdifit,  infalli- 
bly atop  short  of  everything  either  pleasing  or  in- 
structive. 1  take  the  reason  of  this  to  be,  that  (as 
women  generally  give  tlie  tone  to  the  convereation) 
our  English  women  are  not  near  eo  well  informed 
and  cultivated  as  the  French ;  besides  that  they  are 
naturally  more  eerioiis  and  »ilcut. 

I  could  wisli  there  wei-e  a  treaty  made  between  the 
French  and  the  English  (licntrcs,  in  which  both  parties 
eliould  make  considerable  concessions.  The  English 
ought  to  give  up  their  notorious  violations  of  all  the 
nntties :  and  all  their  massacres,  racks,  dead  bodies, 
and  mangled  carcaiaes,  which  they  so  frequently  ex- 
hibit upon  their  etjigc.  The  French  should  cng«ge  to 
have  more  action  and  less  dcclaumtioD ;  and  not  to 
cram  and  crowd  things  together  to  almost  a  degree  of 
impossibility,  from  a  too  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
unities.  The  English  nhould  restrain  the  licentious* 
ness  of  their  poets,  and  the  French  enlarge  the  liberty 
of  theirs :  their  poets  are  the  greatest  slaves  in  their 
country,  and  that  is  a  bold  word ;  ours  are  the  most 
tumultuous  subjects  in  Enghind,  and  that  is  saying  a 
gootl  deal.  Under  such  regulations  one  might  hope 
to  see  a  play  in  which  one  should  not  be  lulled  to 
sleep  by  llie  length  of  a  monotonical  declamation,  nor 
frightened  and  sliocked  by  the  barbarity  of  the  action. 
The  unity  of  time  extended  occasionally  to  three  or 
four  (lays,  and  the  unity  of  place  broke  into,  as  far  as 
the  same  street,  or  sometimes  tlie  same  town ;  both 
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vhich,  I  will  affirm,  are  as  probable  as  four-and- 
twenty  hours  and  the  same  room. 

More  indulgcDcc  too,  in  my  mind,  ahould  bo  shotni, 
Uian  the  French  are  willing  to  allow,  to  brightj 
tlioughts  and  to  shining  images;  for  tliougb,  I  confess, 
it  is  not  very  natural  for  a  Hero  or  a  Princess  to  say 
fine  things  in  all  the  violence  of  grief,  love,  rage,  &c» 
jet  I  can  as  well  suppose  tlmt,  as  I  can  that  they 
should  talk  to  thomgclvcs  for  half-an-hour ;  which 
they  must  necessarily  do  or  no  tragedy  could  be  car- 
ried on,  unless  they  had  recourse  to  a  much  greater 
absurdity,  the  chorusves  of  the  uncienls.  Tragedy  ia 
of  a  nature,  that  one  must  see  it  with  &  degree  of 
self-deccpLion  ;  we  must  lend  ourselres  a  little  to  the 
delusion  ;  and  I  am  very  willing  to  carry  that  com- 
plaisance a  little  farther  than  the  French  do. 

Tragetly  must  be  something  bigger  than  life,  or  it 
would  not  afi*ect  us.  In  nature,  the  most  violent  pas- 
sions arc  silent;  in  Tragedy  they  must  epcak,  and  speak 
with  dignity  toa  Hence  the  necessity  of  tlicir  being 
written  in  verse,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  Frencli, 
from  the  weakness  of  their  language,  iu  rhymes.  And 
for  the  same  reason,  Cato,  the  Stoic,  expiring  at  Utica, 
rhymes  mast'uline  and  feminine  at  Paris ;  and  fetches 
hie  last  breath  at  London  in  most  harmonious  and 
correct  blank  verse. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  Comedy,  which  should  be 
mere  common  life,  and  not  one  jot  bigger.  Every 
chanicter  should  speak  upon  the  stage,  not  only  what  it 
would  utter  in  the  situation  there  represented,  but  in 
the  Biinte  manner  in  which  it  would  express  it.  For 
which  reaeoD  I  cannot  allow  rhymes  in  Comedy,  un- 
less they  were  put  into  the  mouth  and  came  out  of  tlie 
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mouth  of  a  mad  poet  But  ii  is  impossible  to  deceive 
one's  self  enough  (nor  is  it  tlie  least  ncceeaary  in  Com- 
edy) to  suppose  a  dull  rogueof  a  usurer  cheating,  orgros 
Jean  hlundering  in  the  finest  rhymes  Id  llie  world. 

As  for  0|>era8,  they  are  otwentinlly  too  absurd  and 
extravagant  to  mention  :  I  look  uix>!i  Ibeni  tm  a  mngic 
Hcene,  contrivetl  to  ple:iBe  (he  eye^  and  the  ears  at  the 
expcnco  of  the  understanding ;  and  I  consider  singing, 
rhyming  and  chiming  Heroes,  and  Princesses  and 
Philosopliers,  as  I  do  the  hills,  the  trees,  the  binls  and 
the  beasts,  who  amicably  joined  in  one  common  coun- 
try dance  to  the  irresistible  tune  of  Orpheus's  lyre. 
Whenever.  I  go  to  an  0|>era,  I  leave  my  sense  and 
reason  at  the  door  with  my  hulf-guiuca,  and  deliver 
myself  up  to  my  eyea  and  my  ears. 

Thus  I  have  made  you  my  poetical  confession;  in 
which  I  have  acknowledged  as  many  sins  against  the 
eetablitihed  taste  in  both  countries,  as  a  frank  heretic 
could  have  owned  against  (he  established  Church  in 
either;  but  I  um  now  privileged  by  my  age  to  taste 
and  think  for  myself,  and  not  to  care  what  other 
people  think  of  me  in  those  respects ;  an  advantage 
which  youlh,  among  ils  many  advantages,  has  not.  It 
must  occasionally  and  outwardly  conform,  to  a  certain 
degree,  to  established  tastes,  fashions,  and  decisions. 
A  young  man  may,  with  a  becoming  modesty,  dissent, 
in  private  companies,  from  public  opinions  and  preju- 
dices; but  he  muHt  not  attack  them  with  warmth,  nor 
magisterially  set  up  his  own  sentiments  8gaini>t  tliem. 
Endeavour  to  bear  and  know  all  opinions;  receiro 
them  with  complaisance ;  form  your  own  with  coolness, 
and  give  in  witli  modesty. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Lambert,  in 

Vol.  II.  U 
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wtiicb  he  requesta  me  to  use  mj  intereet  to  procure 
him  the  remittance  of  Mr.  Spencer's*  money,  when  he 
gOGB  abroad ;  and  aUo  desires  to  know  to  whose  uc- 
couiil  he  18  to  place  the  |x>8tAgc  of  my  letteni-  I  do 
not  trouble  him  witb  a  letter  in  answer,  since  you  can 
execute  the  commission.  Pmy  make  my  complimeute 
to  iiini,  and  assure  him,  that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
procure  liim  Mr.  Sjiencer'g  business  ;  but  that  his  rat 
effectual  way  will  be  by  Messrs.  Hoare,  who  are  Mr? 
Spencer's  caehiew,  and  who  will  undoubtedly  have 
their  choice  whom  they  will  give  him  his  credit  ujwd. 
As  for  the  postage  of  the  letters,  your  purse  and  mine 
being  pretty  near  the  siime,  do  you  pay  it,  over  aod 
above  your  next  draught. 

Your  relations,  the  Princes  B{orghese,)t  will  soon 
be  with  you  at  Paris ;  for  they  leave  L4)ndon  this 
week  :  whenever  you  converse  with  Uiem,  I  desire  it 
may  be  in  Italian ;  that  language  not  being  yet  familiar 
enough  to  you. 

By  our  printed  papers,  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament^ 
with  regard  to  the  iilfairs  of  the  hospitals,  by  taking 
theiu  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,; 
and  placing  tbem  in  Monsieur  d'Ai^enson'B:^  if  tliii 

*  This  gentloman  was  tho  only  son  of  the  IIonoumMtt  John  8p«tl 
cer,  vrliutn  B&rali,  Duclioa  of  Marlborough,  hnO  clioaeo  fur  ber  heir, 
but  who  diexl  sooQ  afWr  her  t}rM«,  in  174$.  HU  too  ifUr  rttumiof 
from  Ilia  travels  waa  electrd  M.  P.  for  Wamich ;  in  1761  he  woi  created 
Vifecoiinl  S|>enoer,  ani],  in  ITSfi,  wsb  promoted  to  an  Earldom.  He 
tran  Kiutiilfatlipj'  of  Uie  |ire»eia  Earl. 

t  g«e  oiite  to  the  letter  of  June  30, 1751. 

t  Cliriitloplio  lie  Beanmoat,  raised  to  (bat  dignity  In  17-(6,  and 
bmooi  lu  afler-yeam  for  hia  opposition  to  the  Covrt  and  lii«  contra- 
Tcnx  with  RoiDwoau4 

]  Hare  Plane  d«  Voj'or,  Cotnie  d'Argvason,  born  la  I69S,  was  at 
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be  tru?,  tltHt  compromi.s?,  ns  it  is  called,  is  clciirly  a 
victory  01)  the  side  of  the  Court,  and  a  defeat  on  the 
part  of  the  Parliameut;  for  if  the  Parliament  had  a 
right,  they  had  it  as  much  to  the  exclusion  of  Monsieur 
d'Argeuson  as  of  tlic  Archbidhop.    Adieu. 


London,  Febnuiry  0,  O.  8-  175J. 

My  dear  FRrExi), 

Youtt  criticism  of  Varoa  is  strictly  just;  but,  ia 
truth,  severe.  Yoii  French  critics  aeek  for  a  fault  as 
eagerly  as  I  do  for  a  Ixaiuty :  yon  consider  things  in 
the  won^t  light,  to  sliow  your  ukill,  at  the  expense  of 
your  jilcii^ure;  I  view  tlieiu  in  the  best,  that  I  may 
have  more  pleasure,  though  at  the  expense  of  my 
juclgmciiL  A  trompeur  irompeitr  el  dcmi  is  prettily 
said  ;  and  if  you  please,  you  may  call  Varon,wilv'or- 
vtand,  and  Soairalc,  tin  Manfeau,  qiii  vaul  vn  Nor- 
mand  cl  dcmi ;  aud,  considering  the  dCnoucmatt,  in 
the  light  of  trick  upon  trick,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
below  the  dignity  of  the  buskiu,  and  fitter  for  the 
sock. 

\i\it  let  ns  see  if  we  cannot  bring  off  the  author. 
The  great  question,  upon  which  all  turns,  is  to  dis- 
cover and  aecertain  who  CUonicG  really  is.  There 
are  doubts  concerning  her  ^tat;  how  shall  they  be 
cleared?  Had  tlie  truth  been  extorted  from  V^aron 
(vho  alone  knew),  by  the  rack,  it  would  have  been  a 
true  tragical  dfntyuemenl.  But  tliat  would  probably 
not  have  done  witli  Varmi^  who  is  represented  as  a 

tbio  period  AiiniMrt  de  la  (Juetr*,  It  waa  Ii«  i>lio,  tilien  llic  Alibi  Dc»- 
foutHine!!  waa  apologiaing  for  bia  frequent  pubUcatiou  of  lilwls,  sud 
bad  add«d,  H/aut  t^Un  qu^Je  n'M/— diilj  replied  Jt  n'tH  niipat  la 
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twld,  delerminetl,  wk-kcd,  and  at  that  time,  desperate 
fellow ;  for  ho  vrna  in  the  liatuls  of  on  enemy,  wlio 
he  knewoould  not  forgive  him  with  common  pruderiee 
or  safety.  The  rack  would  therefore  have  extorted 
no  truth  from  him ;  but  he  would  have  died  enjoy- 
ing the  doubts  of  his  enemies,  and  the  confusion  that 
must  Dcccssarily  attend  tlioec  doubts.  A  stratagem  ia 
therefore  thought  of,  to  discover  what  force  and  terror 
could  not,  and  the  ijtratagem  such  as  uo  King  or  Mia^ 
ister  would  disdain,  to  get  at  an  imporlnnl  discovery.'' 
If  you  call  that  stratagem  a  trick,  you  vilify  it,  and 
make  it  comical ;  but  call  that  trick  a  draffigevi,  or  a 
WMW^urff,  and  you  dignify  it  up  to  tragedy :  so  fre- 
quently do  ridicule  or  dignity  turn  upon  one  siugh 
word.  It  \A  commonly  said,  and  more  pnrticiilarh 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  ridicule  is  the  best  test  of 
truth ;  for  that  it  will  not  stick  where  it  is  not  just. 
I  deny  it.  A  truth  learnefl  in  a  certain  light,  and 
attacked  in  certain  words,  by  mt^n  of  wit  and  humour, 
may,  and  often  does,  become  ridiculous,  at  least  so  far, 
that  the  truth  is  only  remembered  and  repeated  for 
the  sake  of  tlie  ridicule.  The  overturn  of  Mary  of 
MediciB  into  a  river,  where  she  was  half  drowned, 
wouhl  never  have  been  remcmi>ercd,  if  Madame  de 
Verneuil*  wlio  saw  it,  had  not  said  la  Heine  boil 
Pleasure  or  malignity  often  gives  ridicule  a  weight, 
which  it  does  not  deserve.  The  vei-sifiration,  I  must 
confess,  ia  too  much  neglected,  and  too  of\en  bad :  but,, 
upon  the  whole,  I  read  the  play  with  pleasure. 
If  there  id  but  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  character  ii 

•  CalticTin*  Ilcnriclt*'  d'F.ntrngin^,  Mnn]uii>«  (le  Vorneuil,  t>M*ia4 
the  mislrnw  of  Henri  IV.  aRor  the  dcHCh  of  Gabrielle  d'Eatr^^  8hi> 
Is  fraquontlf ,  but  by  bo  meana  ravoarabl^,  me&tioDed  in  Uw  U^noiraa 
de  Sully. 
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your  uevr  comedy,  I  will  readily  compound  for  its 
having  little  or  no  plot.  I  chiefly  mind  dialogue  und 
character  in  comedies.  Let  dull  critics  feed  upon  the 
carcases  of  plays;  give  me  the  taste  and  the  dressing. 
I  am  very  gla<I  you  went  to  Veraailles,  to  see  the 
ceremooy  of  creating  the  Prince  de  Cond^-,*  Chevalier 
de  rOrdre;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that,  upon  this 
occasion,  you  informed  yourself  thorougbly  of  the 
inetitution  and  rules  of  thai  Order.  If  you  did,  you 
were  certainly  told  it  was  iuMtttuted  by  Henry  HI., 
immediately  after  his  return,  or  rotber  his  flight,  from 
Poland;  he  took  the  hint  of  it  at  Venice;  where  he 
had  seen  the  original  manuscript  of  an  Order  of  the 
8L  Esprit,  ou  droit  dettir^  which  had  been  instituted  in 
1352,  by  l»uis  d'Anjou,  King  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily, 
and  husband  to  Jano,  Queen  of  Naples,  Countess  of 
Provence.  This  Order  was  under  the  protection  of 
8t.  Nicholaa  de  Bari,  whose  image  hung  to  the  collar. 
[enry  III.  found  the  Order  of  Sl  Michael  prostituted 
id  degraded,  during  the  civil  wars :  he  therefore 
joined  it  to  his  new  Order  of  the  St  Esprit,  and  gave 
them  both  together;  for  which  reason  every  Koiglitof 
the  St.  Esprit  is  now  called  Chevalier  des  Ordreg  du 
Roi.  The  number  of  the  Knights  has  been  dificrent, 
but  is  now  fixed  to  one  hundred,  exclusive  of  the  sov- 
ereign. There  are  many  officers,  who  wear  the  ribbon 
of  this  Order,  like  the  other  Knights ;  and  what  is 
very  singular  is,  that  tliese  officers  frequently  sell 
their  employments,  but  obtain  leave  to  wear  the  blue 
ribbon  still,  though  the  purchasers  of  those  offices 
wear  it  also. 

'  Looii  JoMph  de  Bourbon,  );T>ii'l''fttIi0r  of  tlio  (n-&t«d  Due  d'En- 
t:  be  WM  born  In  1736,  aud  died  ia  1»1S. 
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As  you  will  have  bc«n  a  great  while  in  franco, 
people  will  expect  tbat  you  shouH  be  au  fait  of  all 
these  sort  of  thinge  relative  to  that  country.  But  tlje 
history  of  all  the  Orders  of  all  countries  h  well  worth 
your  knowledge;  the  subject  occurs  often,  anil  one 
flhould  not  be  ignorant  of  it,  for  fear  of  some  such 
accident  as  liappened  to  a  solid  Dane  at  Paris,  who, 
upon  seeing  rOrdrc  du  St.  Esprit,  SJiid,  KMre  SL 
Esprii  dtez  nmt»  c^fxt  un  EUplianL  Almost  all  the 
princes  in  Germany  have  their  Orders  too,  not  dated, 
indeed,  from  any  important  events,  or  dii-ected  to  any 
great  object;  but  because  tlicy  will  liave  Ordere,  to 
show  that  they  may;  as  some  of  them,  who  have  the 
jus  cudeiidm  monetiE,  borrow  ten  shillings  worth  of 
gold  to  coin  a  ducat.  However,  wherever  you  meet 
with  them,  inform  yourself,  and  minute  down  a  short 
account  of  them :  they  take  in  all  the  colours  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  pr'ufms.  N.  B.  When  you  iuquire 
about  them,  do  not  seem  to  laugh. 

I  thank  you  for  U  Mmidciinent  rfc  Mbmeigneur  FAt 
chevvque;  it  is  very  well  drawn,  and  becoming 
Archbishop.  Uut  pray  do  not  lose  sight  of  a  mu< 
more  im[>ortant  object,  I  mean  the  political  disput 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  and  the  King; 
and  the  Clergy  ;  they  seem  both  to  be  patching  up;j 
however,  get  the  whole  clue  to  them,  as  far  as  thcyij 
have  gone. 

I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  Madame  Mon* 
conseil,  who  assures  nie  you  have  gained  ground 
eGte  da  manii'res,  and  that  she  looks  ujxtn  you  to 
pltu  yt<'^  moiiie  chemin.     I  am  very  glad  to  hear  thia>^ 
because,  if  you  are  got  above  half  way  of  your  journey, 
Burely  you  will  finish  it,  and  not  faint  in  the  course. 
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Why  do  you  think  I  have  this  affivtr  so  eitreniely  at 
heart,  unci  why  do  I  repeat  it  so  often  ?  la  it  for  your 
sake,  or  for  mine?  Vou  cau  immediately  answer 
your^U'  that  question;  yoa  certainly  have,  I  caunot 
pos>iihIy  liiivt!,  any  interest  in  it:  if  then  you  will 
allow  nic,  an  I  believe  you  may,  to  be  a  judge  of  what 
18  useful  and  neocssary  to  yon,  you  must,  in  conae- 
qncttce,  he  convinced  of  the  inJinite  importAuce  of  a 
point  which  I  take  so  much  pains  to  inculcate. 

I  hear  that  the  new  Duke  of  Orl<5ans*  a  remtreU 
Monsieur  lie  Mclfmt,  and,  I  believe, ^(m  mn*  ratson, 
having  had  ohligationB  to  him;  mala  il  ne  fa  paa  r«- 
mercii  en  inari  poll,  but  rather  roughly,  i?  faut  que 
ce  mil  nil  bonrrti.  I  am  told,  too,  that  people  get  bits 
of  hi:^  father's  rags,  by  way  of  relics: f  I  wish  tliem 
joy;  they  will  do  them  a  great  deal  of  good.  See 
from  hence  what  weaknesses  human  nature  is  capable 
of,  and  make  allowances  forsiich  in  all  your  plans  and 
reasonings.  Study  the  characters  of  the  people  you 
have  to  do  with,  and  know  what  they  are,  instead  of 
tbinking  them  what  tJiey  should  be;  address?  yourself 
generally  to  the  senses,  to  the  heart,  and  to  the  weak- 
nesses of  mankind,  but  very  rarely  to  their  reason. 

G(3od  night,  or  gootl  morrow  to  you,  according  to 
the  time  you  shall  receive  this  letter  from      Yours. 

«Loui«  Pbilippe,  Doc  d'Orl^an*,  ^rn  Id  1720,  anci  dM  In  I78S. 
He  wsB  grntid  fill  her  of  th«  prcaeat  King  of  the  French. 

t  Loom,  I>uc  d'OrKanc.  born  id  1703,  wu  ibe  oou  and  Mucrnwor  of 
the  It^gent,  IM«  littlier's  luddco  death  liATing  struclE  bi«  ruiiid  irith 
religiouii  iiwe,  be  piimed  Ihe  mnaiiider  of  his  dxp  in  the  prnctic«ii  at 
auHterc  devotion.  t>nriD]{  tbe  U»l  t«Ti  jcnn  or  hU  lifo  hi>  h«d  relired 
rhollj  to  a  odi  in  the  Abbaye  tit  St.  Qmer^ve.  He  died  Pebruaiy  4, 
162. 
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London.  February  14,  0.  &  1792. 

My  deab  Friend, 

Iv  a  month's  time  I  believe  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  sending  you,  aod  you  will  have  tlie  plcneiire  of 
reading,  a  work  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's,  in  two  volumes 
octavo,  upon  the  um  of  Misfory,  in  soventl  Letters  to 
Lord  Hyde,  then  Lord  Combury.*  It  is  now  put 
into  the  pr^s.  It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  tliis 
work  will  instruct  or  pleatte  most.  The  most  material 
historical  facta,  from  the  great  ffira  of  the  treaty  of 
Munstcr,  are  touched  upon,  accompanied  by  the  roost^ 
solid  reflections,  and  adorned  by  all  that  elegancy  of 
style  wliich  was  peculiar  to  himself,  and  in  which,  if 
Cioero  equalft,  lie  certainly  does  not  excectl  him,  but 
every  otiier  writer  falls  short  of  him.  I  would  advisel 
you  almost  to  get  lliis  book  by  heart  I  think  you 
have  a  turn  to  history,  you  love  it,  and  have  a  memory 
to  retain  it :  this  book  will  teach  you  the  projicr  use 
of  it  Some  people  load  tlimr  memories  indiscrimi- 
nately viti)  historical  facta,  as  others  do  theirstomttcUs 
with  food  ;  Htid  bring  out  tlie  one,  and  bring  up  the 
other,  entirely  crude  and  undigested.  You  will  find 
in  Lord  Bolingbroke's  book  an  infallible  specific, 
against  that  epidemiad  complaint. 

I  remember  a  gentleman,  who  had  rend  history  in 
this  thoughtless  and  undistinguiBhing  manner,  and 
who,  having  travelled,  had  gone  through  the  ValLe- 

*  Tbft  o»nie  of  tbis  noblcinui,  ihe  lut  doKwndBul  in  th«  unle  Ua« , 
of  the  grpal  Lord  Clarendon,  1%  enshria«il  not  oaly  in  (lit  proM 
Bolinxbroke  but  ia  Iho  vent  of  Pop« : 

"DtfdMii  frliateTtrCoraburydisdAintl" 

He  dM  bsfon  bU  fatbvr  io  17J>3,  lad  u  tbe  d«ftUi  of  thnt  fAther,  s] 
few  mouthH  alWiwarda.  both  the  Earldom  ofClarcodon  (l(M>l)  and 
|b«t  of  BocbesUr  [1&82)  wbi«li  bnd  ccnircd  in  hioi  b«c*(no  cxUncL 
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^Jine.  He  told  me  that  it  was  a  miserable  poor  country, 
id  therefore  it  wua  surely  a,  great  error  in  Cardinal 
Bichelicu  to  niftke  such  a  rout,  and  put  France  to  so 
fflucli  ex|»cnse  about  it  Had  my  friend  read  history 
as  he  ought  tu  have  done,  lie  would  have  known  that 
the  great  object  of  that  great  minister  waa  to  reduce 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria;  and,  in  order  to 
that,  to  cut  off*  us  much  as  he  could  the  communica- 
tion between  the  several  parts  of  their  then  extcnsivo 
dominions;  which  reilectiuns  would  have  justified  the 
Cardinal  to  him  in  the  affair  of  tlie  Valleline.  But 
it  W88  easier  to  him  to  remember  facts  than  to  com- 
bine and  reflect. 

One  observation  I  hope  you  will  make  in  reading 
history,  for  it  is  au  obvious  and  a  true  one.    It  is: 

lihat  more  [>eople  have  made  great  figurea  and  great 

[fortunes  in  Courts  by  their  exterior  accomplishments 
than  by  their  interior  qualifications.  Their  engaging 
addrcrw,  the  politcneas  of  their  nianncK,  their  air, 
their  turn,  has  almost  always  pave<l  the  way  for  their 
BUperior  abilities,  if  they  have  such,  to  exert  thero- 

LjKlve&.  They  have  been  favouritea  before  they  have 
been  ministers.  In  Courts,  an  nniversal  gentleness 
sod  douceur  dans  lea  manikre*  ts  moat  absolutely 
neceesuy:  au  offended  fool,  or  a  slighted  vaitA  da 
chamltre,  may  very  possibly  do  you  more  hurt  at 
Court  than  ten  men  of  merit  can  do  you  gtwd.  Fools 
and  low  people  are  always  jealous  of  their  dignity, 
and  never  forget  nor  forgive  what  tliey  reckon  a  slight. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  they  take  civility  and  a  little 
attention  as  a  favour,  remember  and  acknowledge  it: 
this,  in  my  mind,  is  buying  them  cheap,  and  tlierefore 
they  are  worth  buying.    The  Prince  himself,  who  is 
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rarely  the  shining  genius  of  his  Court,  esteems  you 
only  by  hearsay,  but  lifcca  you  by  his  Bonses,  that  Is, 
from  your  air,  your  iwlitcness,  and  your  manner  of 
addressing  him,  of  vrbich  alone  he  is  a  judge.  There 
is  a  Court  garment,  as  well  as  a  weilding  garment, 
without  whicli  you  will  not  be  received.  That  gar- 
ment is  the  voUo  ttcioUo,  an  impaling  air,  an  el^onfc 
politcne»;,  easy  and  engaging  manners,  universal  at* 
tcnlton,  an  insinuating  gentleness,  and  all  those  je  ne 
agais  gvoi  that  compos*-*  the  graces. 

I  am  this  moment  disagreeably  interrupted  by  a 
letter :  not  from  you,  as  I  expected,  but  from  a  friend 
of  youra  at  pHris,  who  informs  me  that  you  have  a 
fever,  which  confines  you  at  home.  Since  you  have  a 
fever,  I  am  glad  you  have  prudence  enough  with  it  to 
stay  at  home,  and  take  care  of  yourself:  a  little  more 
prudence  might  probably  have  prevented  it.  Your 
blood  is  young,  and  consequently  hot,  and  you  natu- 
rally make  a  great  deal,  by  your  good  etomach  and 
good  digestion ;  you  should  therefore  necesaiirily  at- 
tenuate and  cool  it,  from  tinie  to  lime,  by  gentle 
purges,  or  by  a  very  low  diet,  for  two  or  three  days 
together,  if  you  would  avoid  fevers.  Lord  BaooUr 
who  was  a  very  great  physician,  in  both  senses  of  the 
word,  has  tins  aphorism  iu  his  E^ssiy  upon  Health, 
Aj/»7  maffis  ad  gnnttaleM  Irihnt  (fuam  crehrcr  et  do* 
meetuxs  pvrgalioneg.  By  (hm^Micw,  he  means  those 
simple  uncompounded  purgatives  which  everybody 
can  administer  to  themselves— such  as  sennn-tea, 
stewed  jirnnes  and  senna,  choiring  a  little  rbuharh,  or 
disf^olring  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  manna  in  fair  wat«r, 
with  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  to  make  it  palatable. 
Such  gentle  and  nncounning  evacuations  would  cer- 
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Sainly  prevent  those  feverish  attacks,  to  which  every- 
3i1y  at  ^our  age  is  subject. 

By  the  way,  I  do  desire,  and  ineiat,  that  whenever, 
from  aiiy  India jjosltion,  you  are  not  able  to  write  to  me 
upon  the  li:ccd  days,  that  CltriatiaD  ehall ;  and  give 
mc  a  iriu  account  how  you  are.  I  do  not  expect 
from  iiim  the  Ciceronian  epistolary  style;  hut  I  will 
content  myself  with  the  Swiss  simplicity  ood  truth, 

I  hope  you  extend  your  acquaintance  at  Paris,  and 
frequent  variety  of  companies — tlie  only  way  of  Uiiow- 
ing  the  world.  Every  set  of  company  differs  in  some 
particulars  from  another ;  and  a  man  of  husiue^  must, 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  have  to  do  with  all  sorts.    It 

a  very  great  advantage  to  know  the  langiuiges  of  the 
everal  countries  one  travels  in  ;  nnd  different  com- 

lies  may,  in  some  degree,  he  considerc*!  as  different 
oonntries.  Each  has  its  distinctive  language,  customs, 
and  manners:  know  them  all, and  you  will  wonder  at 
none. 

Adieu,  child!  Take  care  of  your  health  ;  there  are 
10  pleasures  without  it. 


LoDdoB,  Fcbrunisr  3C^,  O.  &  1753. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Ik  all  systems  whatsoever,  whether  of  religion,  gov- 
«mmcDt.  morals,  Ac,  perfection  is  the  object  always 
proposed,  tliough  possibly  unattainable — hitherto,  at 
lesst,  certainly  unatlained.  However,  those  who  aim 
refully  at  the  mark  itself,  will  unquestionably  come 
'ineorer  to  it  than  thofie  who,  from  despair,  negligence, 
or  indolence,  leave  to  chance  the  work  of  skill,  'j'lie 
maxim  holds  equally  true  in  common  life:  those  who 
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aim  at  perfection  will  come  infinitely  neAror  to  it  than 
those  desponding,  or  indolent  spirits,  who  foolishly 
say  to  tlieiuselves — Nobody  is  perfect ;  perfection  id 
unattainable;  to  attempt  it  h  chimerical;  I  tthall  do 
as  well  aa  others ;  why  tlien  should  I  give  myself 
trouble  to  bo  what  I  never  can,  and  irhat,  according 
to  the  common  course  of  things,  I  need  not  be — 
perfect  f 

I  am  very  sure  that  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the 
weakness  and  the  folly  of  thi«  rensonlrig,  if  it  deserves 
the  name  of  reasoning.  It  would  discourage,  and  put 
a  &to]>  to  the  exertion  of  any  one  of  our  faculties.  On 
the  contrary,  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit  aays  to  bimaelf. 
Though  tlie  poiut  of  perfection  may,  (considering  the 
impcrtection  of  our  nature)  be  unattainable,  my  care, 
my  endeavours,  my  attention,  shall  not  be  wanting  to 
get  att  near  it  as  I  can.  I  will  approach  it  every  day ; 
po^ibly  I  may  arrive  at  it  at  hist ;  at  leujit,  (what  I 
am  sure  is  in  my  own.  power)  I  will  not  be  dis- 
tanced. Many  fools  (8|)eaking  of  yon)  say  to  rae. 
What,  would  you  have  him  perfect?  I  answer.  Why 
not?  What  hurt  would  it  do  him  or  mc?  Oh  but 
that  is  imj>08sible,  say  they.  I  reply,  I  am  not  sure 
of  that:  perfection  in  the  absiract  I  admit  to  be  uq- 
attaituiblu;  but  what  is  commonly  called  [wrfection 
in  a  character,  I  maintain  to  be  attainable,  atid  not 
only  that,  but  in  every  man's  power.  He  has,  con- 
tinue they,  a  good  head,  a  good  heart,  a  good  fund 
of  knowleilge,  which  will  increase  daily;  what  would 
you  have  more?  Why,  I  would  have  every  thing 
more  that  cau  adorn  and  complete  a  character.  Will 
it  do  his  head,  his  heart,  or  bi^  knowledge,  any 
harm,  to  have  the  utmost  delicacy  of  manners,  the 
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lost  sliining  advantflges  of  air  and  addrecB,  tb«  most 

endearing  attentions,  antl  the  most  engngiog  graces? 
But  as  lie  is,  say  they,  he  is  loved  wherever  ho  is 
known.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  say  I ;  but  I  would 
have  him  be  liked  before  he  la  known,  and  loved 
afterwards.  I  would  have  him,  by  his  first  adord  nod 
address,  muke  people  wish  to  know  lihu,  and  Iticliued 
to  love  him :  he  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  by  it 
Indeed,  reply  they,  you  are  too  nice,  too  exact,  and  lay 
too  much  stress  upon  things  that  ore  of  very  little 
const«|uence.  Indeed,  rejoin  J,  you  know  very  little 
of  the  nature  of  mankind,  if  you  take  those  things  to 
be  of  little  consequence:  one  cannot  be  too  attentive 
to  thera ;  it  is  they  that  always  engage  the  heart,  of 
which  tho  understanding  is  commonly  the  bubble. 
And  I  would  much  rather  timl  he  erred  in  a  i>oint  of 
grammar,  of  history,  of  philosophy,  &c.  than  in  a 
point  of  manners  and  addre^.  But  consider,  he  is 
very  young ;  all  this  will  come  in  time.  I  hope  so ; 
but  that  lime  must  be  while  he  is  young,  or  it  will 
never  be  at  all :  the  right  pit  must  be  taken  young,  or 
it  will  never  be  easy,  nor  seem  natural.  Come,  come, 
say  they  (substituting,  as  is  frequently  done,  assertion 
instead  of  argument)  depend  upon  it  he  will  do  very 
well ;  and  you  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  him.  I  hope  and  believe  he  will  do  well, 
but  I  would  have  him  to  do  better  than  well.  I  am 
very  well  pleased  with  him,  but  I  would  be  more,  I 
would  be  proud  of  him.  I  would  have  him  have 
lustre  as  well  as  weight.  Did  you  ever  know  any 
body  that  ro-united  all  these  talents?  Yea,  1  did; 
Lord  Bolingbroke  joined  all  the  politeness,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  graces  of  a  couriier.  to  the  solidity  of  a 
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Btatesmiin,  and  to  the  learning  of  a  pedant  He  was 
omntJs  homo ;  and  pray  what  sl)Ould  )iinder  my  boy 
from  being  so  too,  if  he  has,  as  I  tliink  he  hae,  all  the 
other  qualifications  that  you  allow  hitn  ?  Kotliiug  can 
hinder  him,  but  neglect  of,  or  inattention  to,  those  ob- 
jectit,  which  his  own  giK)d  Bense  must  tell  him  are  of 
infinite  consequence  to  him,  and  which  therefore  I 
will  not  suppose  him  cai>able  of  either  neglecting  or 
despising. 

This  (to  tell  you  the  whole  truth)  Is  the  result  of  a' 
controvei-sy  that  passed  yesterday,  between  Lady  Har- 
vey and  myself,  upon  your  subject,  and  almost  iu  the 
very  ivords.  I  submit  the  decision  of  it  to  yourself; 
let  your  own  good  sense  determine  it,  and  make  you 
act  in  consequence  of  that  determination.  The  receipt 
to  make  this  composition  is  short  and  infallible ;  here 
I  giro  it  you: 

Take  variety  of  tlie  best  company,  wherever  you 
are;  be  minutely  attentive  to  evei-y  word  and  action; 
imitate  respectively  those  whom  you  observe  to  be  dis- 
tinguished and  considered  for  any  one  accomplish- 
ment; then  mix  uU  those  several  accomplishments 
together,  and  serve  them  up  yourself  to  others. 

I  hope  your  fair,  or  rather  your  brown  Amcrican'm 
well.  I  hear  that  she  makes  very  handsome  presents, 
if  slie  is  not  so  herself.  I  am  told  there  are  people  at 
Paris  who  expect  from  this  secret  connection  to  see  in 
time  u  volume  of  letters  superior  to  Madame de  Graf- 
figny's*  Peruvian  ones:  I  lay  in  my  claim  to  one  of 
the  first  copies. 

*  Tbia  \mS.y  w«s  a  daughter  of  ilie  tioase  of  IsBembourg,  and  becune'4 
U>A  wife  of  HogtiM  dft  Orafligny,  chnmberlain  of  Uta  Duke  ot  I/>r- 
raine,  and  taonorw  (adda  Uadamo  tie  Vaimoi}  hoaaae  violttU  a  *m> 
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Francis's  Onie*  lias  been  ncted  twit^  with  moflt 
aniverBul  appluuse ;  tu-nigbl  is  his  thiM  night,  uiiJ  I 
am  going  to  it.  I  did  not  think  it  would  Iitivo  8U0- 
ceedcd  so  welt,  considering  how  [ong  our  HriLi»<h  auili- 
enofe*  have  been  accustoiueid  to  murder,  nn-'kn,  mid 
jwiiMjn,  in  cverj'  tragedy ;  but  it  nfibcttx)  the  heart  8u 
much,  that  It  trinmpbed  over  habit  mn\  prejudice. 
All  the  women  cried,  and  all  the  men  wcro  uiovud. 
The  prologue,  which  !b  a  very  good  onu,  wiui  made 
entirely  by  Oarrick.  The  epilogue  la  oM  Ciblwr'a, 
but  corrected,  thongli  not  enough,  by  KrittieiH.  He 
will  gel  agreat  deal  of  money  by  it ;  and  consequently 
be  better  able  to  lend  you  mxpcnce  upon  nu  emer- 
gency. 

The  Parliament  of  Paria,  I  find  by  the  ncwHpnpcmi, 
bas  not  carried  its  jwint  concerning  the  bmpitalt;  and 
lOugh  the  King  has  given  up  tlie  Archbiiihop,  yet, 
'na  he  has  put  them  under  the  mnnugemf-nt  niiil  direc- 
tion du  Grand  Qmeeil,  the  Farliaroent  ta  oqually  out 
of  the  question.  This  will  naturally  put  you  upon 
iuquiring  into  the  ooiutiiution  of  the  Q-rand  OrRtmt. 
jpToa  will,  doubtless,  inform  yourself,  who  it  in  com- 
posed of,  wlmt  thing*  are  de  Mon  ranorl,  whether  or  uol 
there  lies  an  appeml  &aiii  thence  to  any  otlter  pUc* ; 
snd  of  all  other  psrticulan  th&t  may  giv«  you  a  dear 
DotioD  of  this  waefflbly.  There  are  ahw  throe  or  dtur 
other  CoKMeiU  in  France  of  which  yixi  ought  Ut  know 
the  oofutttoiioo  and  the  objecU :  X  dare  nay  you  dp 
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know  them  already,  but  if  you  do  not,  lose  no  lime  in 
informing  vourself.    These  things,  as  I  have  oftcu 
told  you,  are  be^  learned  in  variooa  French  compa- 
nies, but  in  no  English  ones  ;  for  none  of  our  oountry- 
men  trouble  their  heads  about  them.    To  u^  a  very 
true  image,  collect,  like  the  bee,  your  store  from  every  I 
quarter.    InBomecompniiieB  {parmi  U^  fermxen  geni* 
rauz  nommement)  you  may,  by  proper  inquiries,  get  i 
a  general  knowledge  at  least  of  ies  affaires  de  Jinances. 
Wlien  you  are  with  des  gem  de  robe,  suck  tliem  with 
regard  to  the  constitution,  and  civil  gOTernmeut,  and 
gic  de  cmlcris.    This  shows  you  the  advantage  of  keep- 
ing a  great  deal  of  different  French  com|>ttny ;  an  ad- 
vantage much  superior  tu  any  that  you  can  possibly, 
receive  from  loitering  and  sauntering  away  evenings! 
in  any  Knglish  company  at  Paris,  not  even  excepting 
Lord  Albemarle's.    Love  of  ease  and  feur  of  re^raint, 
(to  both  which  I  doubt  you   are,  for  a  young  fel- 
low, too  much  addicted)  may  invite  you  among  your 
countrymen  ;  but  pray  withstand  those  mean  tempta- 
tions, e<  ;)ren«z  mr  vout^  for  tlie  sake  of  being  in  thoeej 
anemhliea,  whicli  alone  can  inform  your  mind  an< 
improve  your  manners.     You  have  not  now  many* 
months  to  continue  at  Paris ;  make  the  moat  of  tlieni : 
get  into  every  house  there  if  you  can;  extend  a(S 
quaintauce,  know  everything  and  everybody  there; 
that  when  you  leave  it  for  other  places  you  may  be^ 
au/a//,  and  even  able  to  explain  whatever  you  maj 
bear  mentioned  concerning  iu    Adieu ! 
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London,  Marcli  S,  0.8. 17SSL 

My  dear  FniEND, 

AVnEBKAiiouTS  are  you  in  Ariosto?  Or  have  you 
)iie  tiiroiigh  tliat  most  ingenious  contexture  of  truth 
md  iif?,  of  serious  iind  extravagant,  of  kuiglits-erraut* 
wagiciitns,  and  all  tiiat  various  matter,  wUich  be  bu> 
nouncea  in  the  beginning  of  hU  [nem: 

Lo  doiiDC,  i  cavalicf,  I'anne,  gli  amori, 
Le  coitmie,  IVudad  impreae  io  caoto. 


I  am  by  no  means  sure  tbat  Homer  had  suprior 
invention,  ur  excelled  more  in  description,  than 
Arioeto,  Wliat  cun  be  more  seducing  and  volnptu- 
OUR,  than  the  description  of  Alciim'e  j>orson  and  piihice? 
W'lial  more  iugeiiioiwly  extravagant  than  the  search 
made  in  the  moon  for  Orlando's  loet  wits,  and  the  ac- 
count of  other  people's  that  were  found  tliere?  The 
whole  is  worth  your  attention,  not  only  as  an  ingen- 
ious poem,  but  as  the  source  of  all  modern  tales, 
novels,  fables,  An<l  romances ;  as  Ovid's  Mctamorpho- 

?ie  was  of  tlic  ancient  ones:  besides,  that  when  yon 
lave  read  diis  work,  nothing  will  be  difficult  to  you 
in  the  Italian  language.  You  will  read  Taeeo's  Gie* 
rvsaiemme,  and  the  Decam^'one  di  £occaccio  with 
great  facility  afterwards;  and  when  you  have  read 
these  three  authors,  you  will,  in  my  opinion,  have 
read  all  the  works  of  invention  that  arc  worth  reading 
in  that  language ;  though  the  Itallaus  would  be  very 
angry  at  me  for  saying  so. 

A  gentleman  should  know  those  which  I  cjill 
classical  works,  in  every  language — sucli  as  Bolleau, 
Conieille,  Racine,  Moli&re,  <fcc.,  in  French ;  Miltou, 

Dryden,  Pope,  Swill,  &c.,  in  English;  and  the  three 
Vol.  II.  10 
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authore  abore-meuUoDed  in  Italian.  Whether  you 
have  aiiy  such  in  German,  I  am  not  quite  sure,  nor,  in- 
deed, am  I  inquisitive.  These  sort  of  books  adorn 
the  miud,  improve  the  fancy,  are  frequently  alluded  to 
by,  aud  arc  often  the  suhjccte  of  csonvorsationa  of  the 
best  companies.  As  you  have  languages  to  read,  and 
memory  to  retain  tliem,  the  knowledge  of  them  is  very 
well  worth  the  little  ])aing  it  will  cost  you,  and  will 
enable  you  to  shine  in  company.  It  is  not  pedantic 
to  quote  and  allude  to  them,  which  it  would  be  with 
T^;ard  to  the  ancients. 

Among  the  many  advantages  which  you  have  had 
in  your  education,  I  do  not  consider  your  knowledge 
of  seveml  languages  as  the  least.  You  need  not  trust 
to  translations ;  you  can  go  to  the  source ;  you  can 
both  converse  and  ncgodatc  with  people  of  all  nations, 
upon  equal  terms,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case  of  a 
man  who  converses  or  negociates  in  a  language  which 
those  with  whom  he  has  to  do  know  ranch  better 
than  himself.  In  business,  a  great  deal  may  dependj 
upon  the  force  aud  extent  of  one  word ;  and  in  con- 
vei'sation,  a  moderate  thought  may  gain,  or  a  good 
one  lose,  by  tlie  propriety  or  impropriety,  the  elegancy 
or  inelegancy,  of  one  single  word.  As,  therefore,  you 
now  know  four  modern  languages  well,  I  would  have 
you  study  (and,  by  the  way,  it  will  be  very  little 
trouble  to  you)  to  know  tJieui  correctly,  accurately, 
and  delicately.  Read  some  little  books  that  treat  of 
them,  and  ask  questions  conccniing  tlteir  delicacies  of 
those  who  are  able  to  anitwer  you :  as,  for  instance, 
should  I  say  in  French,  la  kitre  que  je  vom  ai  <^rit, 
Or  la  Icflre  que  je  vous  ai  ^rite?  in  which,  1  think, 
the  French  differ  among  themselves.    There  is  a  short 
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French  grammar  by  the  Port  Royal,  and  another  by 
Pfire  Buffier,*  both  which  nrc  worth  your  i-eiMling; 
ag  is  sIbo  a  little  book  called  Uv  gynotUmes  Fran^U. 
There  are  l)ook8  of  thai  kind  upon  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, into  some  of  which  I  wunld  advise  you  to  dip. 
Possibly  the  Gennan  language  may  have  something 
of  the  same  sort;  and  since  you  already  speak  it,  the 
more  properly  you  apeak  it  tlie  better:  one  would,  I 
think,  a8  far  as  possible,  do  all  one  docs  correctly  and 
elegantly.  It  is  extremely  engaging,  to  people  of  every 
nation,  to  meet  with  a  foreigner  who  has  taken  pains 
enough  to  apeak  their  language  correctly:  it  flatters 
that  local  and  national  pride  and  prejudice,  of  which 
everybody  has  some  share. 

Franciif's  Eugenia,  which  I  will  t$end  you,  pleatsed 
most  jieople  of  good  taste  here:  the  boxes  were 
crowded  till  the  sixth  night,  when  the  pit  and  gallery 
were  totally  deserted,  and  it  was  dropped.  Distress, 
without  death,  was  not  sufficient  to  aflcct  a  true  Brit- 
ish audience,  so  long  accustomed  to  daggers,,  racks, 
and  Iwwls  of  poison ;  contrary  to  Horace's  rule,  they 
desire  to  see  Medea  murder  her  children  upon  the 
stage.  Tfie  sentiments  ivere  too  delicate  to  move 
them ;  and  their  hearts  are  to  be  taken  by  storm,  not 
by  parley. 

Have  you  got  tlie  things  which  were  taken  from 
you  at  Calais  restored? — and  among  them,  the  little 
packet  which  my  sister  gave  you  for  Sir  Charles 
Hotham  ?  In  this  ease,  have  you  forwarded  it  to 
him  7  If  you  have  not  yet  had  au  opportunity,  you 
will  have  one  soon,  which  I  desire  you  will  not  omit: 

*  Claude  ButBei  vna  %  J<suit,  and  a  contributor  to  tbe  vroU-kooiro 
Jovmt^de  Trimux.    Hu  Pr«neli  gnuninsr  appMurad  in  1709. 
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it  is  by  Monsieur  D'Aillon,  wtiom  you  will  see  in  a- 
few  (lays  at  Paris,  in  liis  way  to  Geneva,  where  Sir 
Ciiarles  uovr  is,  aud  will  remain  some  time.     Adieu  I 


LondoQ,  Uarcli  S,  0. 8.  1752. 

My  dear  Fbiekd, 

As  I  have  received  no  letter  from  you  by  the  usual 
post,  I  am  uneasy  ui»n  account  of  your  hpaltli;  for, 
had  you  been  well,  I  am  sure  you  would  have  written, 
according  to  your  engagement  and  my  requisition. 
You  have  not  the  least  notion  of  any  care  of  your 
health ;  but,  though  I  would  not  have  you  be  a  vale- 
tudinarian, I  must  tell  you,  that  the  best  and  moet 
robust  health  requires  sonic  degree  of  attention  topi 
serve.  Young  fellows,  thinking  they  liave  so  mac 
health  and  time  l>efore  them,  are  very  apt  to  negh 
or  lavish  both,  and  beggar  themselves  before  they  are" 
aware:  whereas  a  prudent  economy  in  botli  would 
luako  them  rich  indeed ;  and,  so  far  from  breaking  in 
upon  their  pleasures,  would  improve,  and  almost  per^ 
pctunle  them.  Be  you  wiser;  and,  before  it  is  too 
late,  manage  both  with  care  and  frugality,  and  Uiy  out 
neither,  but  upou  good  inters^  and  security. 

I  will  now  coufine  myself  to  the  employment  of 
your  time,  which,  though  T  have  oHen  touclicd  upon 
formerly,  is  a  subject  that,  from  its  importance,  vriU 
bear  repetition.  You  have,  it  is  true,  a  great  deal  of 
time  before  you;  but,  in  this  period  of  your  life,  one 
hour  usefully  employed  may  be  worth  more  than  four- 
and-twonty  hcrcufter:  a  minute  is  procioue  to  y< 
now,  whole  daya  may  po?sil)ly  not  be  so  forty  yei 
hetice.    Whatever  time  you  allow,  or  cau  enutch,  for 
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serious  rending  (I  say  snatclt,  because  c-omftany  and  a 
knovrlwige  of  t!ie  woi'ld  is  now  your  chief  object), 
employ  it  in  the  reading  of  some  one  book,  and  that  a 
good  one,  till  you  have  Jlnifihed  it;  and  do  not  distract 
your  mind  \Tith  various  matters  at  the  samf!  time.  In 
thia  light  I  would  recommend  to  you  to  read  toui  de 
tuUc  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  ei  Pads,  translate*!  by 
Barbi-yruu,  and  Puffendorff's  Jus  Oentium,  trans- 
luted  by  the  Bumc  hand.  For  accidcntul  quarters  of 
hours,  mid  works  of  invention,  wit,  and  humour,  of 
the  heMi,  and  not  uf  trivial  authors,  either  aiivieutor 
modem. 

Whatever  business  you  have,  do  it  the  first  inomcut 
yon  can ;  nevpj-  by  halves,  but  finish  it  without  int«r- 
ruption,  if  possible  Business  must  not  bo  sauntered 
and  trifUnl  with ;  and  you  must  not  say  to  it,  as  Felix 
did  to  Paul,  "at  a  more  convenient  season  I  will  speak 
to  thee."  The  most  convenient  season  for  business  la 
tlie  fir«t;  but  study  and  bufuncss,  in  some  measure, 
point  out  their  own  times,  to  a  man  of  sen.se;  time  i^ 
much  olXener  squandered  away  in  the  wrong  choice 
and  itQproper  methods  of  amusement  and  pleasuree. 

Miiny  people  think  that  they  are  in  plejisures,  pro- 
vided tiicy  are  neither  in  study  nor  in  busineee. 
Nothing  like  it:  they  arc  doing  nothing,  and  might 
just  as  well  Ije  asleep.  They  contract  habitudes  from 
laziness,  and  they  only  frequent  those  places  where 
they  are  free  from  all  restraints  and  attentions.  Be 
upon  your  guard  against  this  idle  profusion  of  time; 
and  let  every  place  you  go  to  be  either  the  scene  of 
quick  and  lively  pleasures,  or  the  school  of  your  im- 
provements:  let  every  company  you  go  into  either 
gnitify  your  senses,  extend  your  knowledge,  or  refine 
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yotir  manners.  Have  some  decent  object  of  gallantry 
in  view  at  some  places ;  frequent  others,  where  people 
of  wit  iintl  taste  assemble ;  get  into  others,  where  people 
of  superior  rank  and  dignity  command  respect  and 
attention  from  the  rest  of  the  company ;  but  pray 
frequent  no  neutral  places,  from  mere  idleness  and 
indolence.  Nothing  forms  &  yoang  man  so  much  aal 
being  used  to  keep  resjiectable  and  superior  company, 
where  a  constant  regard  and  attention  is  necessary. 
It  is  true,  this  is  at  first  a  disagreeable  state  of  re- 
straint; but  it  soon  grows  habitual,  aud  consequently 
easy;  and  you  are  amply  paid  for  it  by  the  improve- 
ment you  make,  aud  the  credit  it  gives  you.  What 
you  said  some  time  ago  was  very  true,  conoeniing  te 
Palais  Hoyal :  to  one  of  your  age  the  situation  is  disa- 
greeable enough ;  you  cannot  expect  to  be  much  taken 
notice  of:  but  all  that  time  you  can  take  notice  of  othcre; 
observe  their  manntirw,  decypher  their  chaiaclers,  and 
insensibly  you  will  become  ouc  of  the  company. 

All  this  Iwent  through  myself, when  1  was  of  yontj 
age*  I  have  sat  hours  in  company,  without  bcinj 
taken  the  least  notice  of;  but  then  I  took  iiotico  of 
them,  and  learned,  in  their  company,  how  to  behave 
myself  better  in  the  next,  till  by  degrees  I  became 
part  of  the  best  companies  myself.  But  I  took  great 
cara  not  to  lavish  away  my  time  in  tboso  companies 
where  tliere  were  neither  quick  pleasures  nor  useful 
improvements  to  be  ex]>ected. 

Sloth,  indolence,  aud  moUeae  are  pernicious  and^ 
unbecoming  ayoung  fellow ;  lettliem  be  your  resource 
forty  years  hence  at  soonest.    Determine,  at  all  events, 
and  however  disagreeable  it  may  be  to  you  in  some 
respects,  and  for  some  time,  to  keep  the  most  dbtln- 
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gaisliod  and  iiisbionable  company  of  the  place  you  are 
at,  citlier  fur  tboir  rniilc,  or  for  tlicir  Iciirning,  or  k  bel 
etpril  el  le  gout.  This  gives  you  creJentiaU  to  the 
best  coiDpauies,  wherever  you  go  afterwards.  Pray, 
Uierefore,  310  indolence,  no  laziness  ;  but  employ  every 
minute  of  your  life  in  active  pleasures  or  useful 
employmeuta.  Address  yourself  to  some  woman  of 
faehion  and  beauty,  wherever  you  are,  and  try  liov 
far  that  will  go.  If  the  place  be  not  secured  before- 
hand and  garrisoned,  nine  tim^  in  ten  you  will  take 
it.  iJy  nltentioiis  and  respect  you  may  always  get 
into  the  higlie^t  company;  and  by  some  admiration 
and  applause,  whether  merited  or  not,  you  may  bo 
ifiore  of  being  welcome  among  ki  e^avania  et  lii  beaux 
remits.  There  are  but  tlit«e  three  sortH  of  coiti]Miny 
for  a  young  fellow,  there  being  neither  pleasure  nor 
proUt  in  any  other. 

My  uncaflinei«  with  regard  to  your  health  is  tJiis 
moment  removed  by  your  letter  of  the  8th,  N.3. 
wliicl),  by  what  accident  I  do  not  know,  I  did  not  re- 
ceive before. 

I  long  to  read  Voltaire's  Rome  Sauvie,  whieh,  by 

the  very  faults  that  your  icvere  critics  find  with  it,  I 

am  euro  I  shall  like ;  for  I  will  at  any  time  give  up  a 

good  deal  of  regularity  for  a  great  deal  of  bHllant; 

and  for  the  bnllant  surely  nobody  is  equal  to  Vol- 

.tairc.     Catiline's  conspiracy  is  an  unhappy  Bubject  for 

'a  tragedy:  it  is  too  single,  and  gives  no  opportunity 

to  the  poet  to  excite  any  of  the  tender  passions ;  the 

whole  is  one  inteudod  act  of  horror.    Cr^billou  was 

Bible  of  this  defect;  and,  to  create  another  interest, 

'inoBt   absurdly  made  Catiline  in  love  with  Cicero's 

daughter,  and  her  with  him. 
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I  am  very  glad  you  went  to  Ver8aiIIc8,  &nd  dined 
with  Monsieur  de  St.  Contest.*  That  is  coin|>any  to 
learn  iea  b(mnes  maniiref  iii ;  and  it  seems  you  had 
leg  boni  m&rceaux  into  the  bargain.  Tlioiigli  you  wero 
no  part  of  the  King  of  France's  conversation  with 
the  foreign  ministers,  and  probably  not  much  eater- 
tained  with  it,  do  you  think  that  it  is  not  very  useful 
to  you  to  hear  it,  ami  to  observe  the  turn  and  manners 
of  people  of  that  sort?  It  is  extremely  useful  to 
know  it  well.  The  same  in  the  next  rank  of  people, 
such  as  Ministers  of  State,  &c.,  in  whose  company, 
though  ^ou  cannot  yet,  at  your  age,  l>ear  a  jmrt,  and 
consequently  be  diverted,  you  will  observe  and  learn 
what  hereafter  it  may  he  necessary  for  you  lo  act, 

Telt  Sir  John  Lambert  tliat  I  have  tliis  day  fixed 
Mr.  Spenoer'a  having  his  credit  upon  him;  Mr. 
Hoare  had  also  recommended  him.  I  Iwiievc  Mr. 
Bpeuoer  will  set  out  next  mouth  for  some  place  in 
fVance,  but  not  Paris.  I  am  eure  he  wants  a  great 
deal  of  France;  for  at  present  he  is  most  entirely 
English ;  and  you  know  very  well  what  I  tliink  of 
that.    And  so  we  bid  you  heartily  good  night. 


A  Chaptek  of  the  Garter  is  to  be  held  at  SU , 
James's  uext  Friday ;  in  which  Prince  Edward,  the 

*  Fransol*  Domiauiuft,  MftrquU  de  St.  Contest,  bora  in  1761,  had, 
in  Be|)taiobcr,  1701,  aiuceedtil  the  MoniDiB  da  Pui«l«uxas  Uinisler 
for  Furvlgn  Aflkin.  Mftdimic  da  Pompadoat  in  tnnh  governed  nbao* 
lulcljr  utider  lii«  namu.     He  <lied  tn  KM. 

t  lilts  fmgmaiit,  like  an  earlier  ono  or  llie  tame  kind  (h«  itrAn  nt  p. 
79  of  this  rolume).  liaa  liitbcito  bna  printed  witboul  ij»te  at  lliu  vod 
of  this  Currmpondencp.     Rui  tbe  tlro«  wlicn  it  wai  wnitpn  niajrbs' 
clearly  dct«nQia«d  by  tb«  Chapter  of  Ibc  Qarltr  which  It  mcnlloof, 
and  which  look  place  on  Marcb  18,  1761 
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IOC  of  Ornngfi,  the  Enrls  of  Lincoln,  Winchelsefl, 
and  Cardigan,  are  to  be  elected  Knights  CompaD ions 
of  the  Order  of  tlie  Garter  Though  solely  nomi- 
nated hy  the  Crown,  they  are  said  to  be  elected;  be- 
cause lUere  is  a  pretended  election.  AH  the  Knights 
are  ijumnioned  to  attend  the  Sovereign  at  a  Cimpter, 
to  be  held  on  such  a  day,  in  order  to  elect  eo  many 
new  Kniglite  into  the  vacant  stalls  of  the  deceased 
ones;  accordingly  they  meet  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
where  they  all  sit  down  according  to  their  seniority, 
at  a  long  table,  where  the  Sovereign  presides.  There 
every  Knight  pretends  to  write  a  list  of  those  for 
whom  he  intends  to  vote;  and,  in  efiect,  wntes  down 
nine  namc»,  such  aa  be  thiuks  pro])cr,  taking  care, 
however,  to  insert  tlie  names  of  those  who  are  really 
lo  be  elected;  then  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  is 
always  the  Clianceilor  of  the  Order,  goes  round  tite 
table,  and  takes  the  paj^er  of  each  Knight,  pretends  to 
look  into  them,  and  then  declares  the  majority  of 
votes  to  be  for  thoee  persona  who  were  nominated  by 
the  Crown.  Upon  this  declaration,  two  of  the  old 
Knights  go  into  the  outward  room,  whore  tlie  new 
onc4  are  attending,  and  introduce  them,  one  afler 
another,  according  lo  their  ranks.  The  new  Knight 
kneels  down  before  the  King,  who  puts  the  riband 
about  his  neck ;  tlien  he  turns  to  the  Prinoe  of  Wales, 
or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  oldest  Knight,  who  puts  the 
Garter  about  his  leg.  This  is  the  ceremony  of  the 
Chapter:  that  of  the  Installation,  which  is  always 
performed  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  at  Windsor,  com- 
pletes the  whole  thing;  for  till  then  the  new  Kaighta 
cannot  wear  the  Btar,  unlc^  by  a  i>articular  dis|»en8a- 
tiou  from  the  Sovereign,  which  is  very  seldom  granted. 
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All  ceremonies  are  in  tlteroselves  very  silly  tliingsvi 
but  yet,  a  man  of  the  vrorld  sliould  know  tUem.  They^^ 
are   Uie   outworks  of  mannera  and  decency,  which 
would  be  too  often  broken  in  upon,  if  it  were  not  for 
that  defence,  irhicb  keeps  the  enemy  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance.    It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  always  treat  fools 
and  coxcombs  with  great  ceremony ;  true  gooil  breed- 
ing not  being  a  sufficient  barrier  against  them.    The 
knowledge  of  the  world    teiiches  one  to  desil  with 
Jifferciit  people  differently,  and  according  as  churao" 
ters  and  situations  require.     The  verMiile  ingenium  a\ 
a  meet  essential  point;  and  a  man  must  he  broke  to  it 
wrhilti  he  is  young.     Have  it  always  in  your  thoughts, 
08  I  have  you  in  mine.    Adieu. 

P.8. — This  moment  I  receive  your  letter  of  the 
15th,  N.  S.  with  which  I  am  very  well  pleased :  it  in- 
forms rac,  and,  what  I  like  still  better,  it  sbows  me  that 
you  are  informed. 

London,  March  16,  O.  S.  ITKS. 

My  deab  FeienDj 

How  do  you  go  on  with  the  most  useful  and  mc 
necessjiry  of  nil  studies,  the  study  of  tlie  world?  Do' 
you  find  tbat  you  gain  knowledge?  And  docs  your 
daily  experience  at  once  extend  and  demonstrate  youcl 
improvement?  You  will  |)0S8ibly  ask  me  how  you 
can  judge  of  that  yourself.  I  will  tell  you  a  sure 
vray  of  knowing.  Examine  yourself,  ami  titie  whether 
your  nodon8  of  the  world  arc  cbaogod,  by  experience^ 
from  what  tbey  were  two  years  ago  in  tlieory ;  for  that 
alone  is  one  favounibic  symptom  of  improvement. 
At  that  ago  (I  rameml>cr  it  in  myself)  every  notion 
that  one  forms  is  erroneous;  one  has  seen  few  models, 
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and  tlioBe  none  of  the  best,  to  form  one's  self  upon. 
One  tliinks  that  everything  is  to  be  earned  by  spirit 
and  vigoar;  that  art  is  mcftnness,  and  that  versatility 
and  comphiiimnce  are  the  refuge  of  pusiUanimity  and 
iVe»kiies8.  Thin  most  mistaken  opiDion  gives ati  indel- 
-icacy,  a  hrmqucrie,  and  a  roughness  to  the  manners. 
Fools,  who  call  never  be  undeceived,  retain  them  as 
long  as  they  live :  reflection,  with  a  little  experience, 
makcR  men  of  sense  ghiiko  them  off  soon.  When  they 
come  to  be  a  lilUc  bettor  acquainted  with  tticmselvcs, 
and  with  their  own  species,  ihey  discover  that  plain 
right  reason  is,  nine  times  in  ten,  the  fettered  and 
Bliackted  attendant  of  the  triumph  of  the  heart  and  pas- 
sions ;  consequently  they  addref«  themselves  nine  times 
in  ten  to  the  conqueror,  not  to  the  conquerc<I :  and  con- 
qaerors,  you  know,  must  be  applied  to  in  the  gentlcat, 
le  most  engaging,  and  the  most  insinuating  manner. 
Have  you  found  out  that  every  woman  is  inf:tllil>1y  to 
be  gained  by  every  sort  of  flattery,  and  every  man  by 
one  sort  or  otlier?  Hare  you  discovered  what  variety 
of  little  things  affect  the  heart,  and  how  surely  ihey 
collectively  gain  it?  If  you  have  you  have  made 
Nsome  progress.  I  would  try  a  man's  knowledge  of 
le  world  aa  I  would  a  school-boy's  knowledge  of 
Horace;  not  by  making  him  eoo^tme  Moecenw  atavU 
edUe  rctfihtts,  whicli  he  could  do  in  the  first  form,  but 
by  examining  him  as  to  the  delicacy  and  curiosa 
felicUas  of  that  poet.  A  man  requires  very  little 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  world,  to  under- 
stand glaring,  high-coloured,  and  decided  characters ; 
they  are  but  few,  and  they  strike  at  first :  but  to 
distinguish  the  almost  imperceptible  shades,  and  tlte 
nice  gradations  of  virtue  and  vice,  sense  and  folly, 
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str«ngt1i  and  wenbnees,  (of  which  characters  are  com-' 
monly  composed)  demands  eom*  experience,  groat 
observation,  and  minute  atteotion.  In  the  same  cases, 
mu8t  i^cojilc  do  the  same  things,  but  witli  this  muierial 
difiierence,  upon  which  tho  siicceaa  commonly  turna. 
— A  niiin  wlio  has  slniJted  tlie  world  knows  when  to 
time,  und  where  to  place  them ;  he  has  analyRed  the 
cliaractera  he  applies  to,  and  ailapted  his  address  aud 
his  argiiDienLs  to  them :  but  a  man  of  what  is  called 
plain  good  sense,  who  has  only  reasoned  by  himself, 
and  not  acted  with  mankind,  mistimes,  misplaces,  runs 
precipitately  aud  bluntly  at  Llie  mark,  aud  rails  upon 
his  no»<c  in  the  way.  In  the  common  manners  of 
social  life,  every  man  of  common  sense  has  the  rudi- 
ments, the  A  B  C  of  civility  ;  tlic  means  not  to  offend ; 
and  even  wishes  to  plesae:  and,  if  he  bus  any  real 
merit,  will  be  received  aud  tolerated  in  good  company. 
But  that  is  far  from  being  enough  ;  for  though  he  may 
be  received,  he  will  never  be  desired  ;  though  he  doe« 
not  ofTend,  he  will  never  be  loved;  but,  like  some 
little,  insigniScant,  neutral  power,  surroundetl  by 
great  ones,  he  will  neither  l>e  feare<l  nor  courte*!  by 
any ;  but  by  turns  invaded  by  all  whenever  it  is  their 
interest.  A  most  contemptible  situation  I  Whereae, 
a  man  who  has  carefully  attended  to,  and  experienced 
the  various  workings  of  tho  honrt,  and  the  nrlitices  of 
the  head ;  nud  who  by  one  shade  can  trace  tlio  pro- 
gression uf  the  wholu  colour;  who  ntn,  ut  the  projtef 
times,  employ  all  the  several  means  of  iiersuading  the 
understanding, and  engaging  the  heart;  may  and  will 
have  cnemiett;  but  will  and  must  have  friencls:  he 
may  be  op[K>.<;ed,  but  ho  will  bo  snpportt^d  too;  his 
talents  may  excite  the  jealousy  of  »ome,  but  bis  ea- 
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piging  hoarls  will  make  him  beloved  by  many  more ; 
be  will  be  coiislilerable,  he  will  be  considered.  Many 
differenl  qunlifications  must  conspire  to  form  sucli  a 
man,  and  to  make  him  at  once  respectable  and  amiable, 
and  the  least  must  be  joined  to  the  greatest ;  the  latter 
would  be  unavailing  without  the  former;  antl  the 
former  wonkl  he  futile  and  frivolous  withotit  the  latter. 
Learning  is  acquired  by  reading  books;  but  the  much 
more  necessary  learning,  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
is  only  to  he  acquired  by  reading  men,  and  studying 
all  the  various  editions  of  them.  Many  words  in  every 
language  are  generally  thought  to  be  synonymous; 
but  those  who  study  the  language  attentircly,  will  find 
that  there  is  no  such  thing;  they  will  dii^cover  some 
little  difference,  some  distinction,  between  all  those 
words  that  arc  vulgarly  called  synonymous;  one  has 
Iways  more  energy,  extent,  or  delicacy,  Uian  another : 
is  the  same  witli  men  ;  all  are  in  general,  and  yet  no 
two  in  particular,  exactly  alike.  Those  who  have  not 
accurately  studied,  perpetually  mistake  them :  they  do 
not  discern  the  shades  and  gradations  that  distinguish 
characters  seemingly  alike.  G)mpany,  various  oom- 
|>any,  is  the  only  school  for  this  knowledge.  Vou 
ought  to  be  by  this  time  at  least  in  the  third  form  of 
that  school,  from  whence  tlie  rise  to  the  uppermost  is 
easy  and  quick;  but  then  you  mtiat  have  application 
and  vivacity ;  and  you  must  not  only  bear  with,  but 
even  seek,  I'estraint  in  moat  companies,  instead  of  stag- 
nating in  one  or  two  only,  where  indolence  and  love 
of  ease  may  be  indulged. 

In  the  plan  which  I  gave  you  in  my  lost,*  for  your 

*  Thitt  leUcr  Ut  mimitigi  or  cUc  ihe  plna  in  •^umIiod  wtu  con- 
orbed  in  Uutl  pan  of  the  lut  pritc«>liug  ItlUa  wbicti  wm  IorL 
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future  mottons,  I  forgot  to  t«ll  you,  ibat,  if  a  King  of 
the  Romans  should  be  chosen  this  year,  you  ahall  oei^ 
tainly  be  at  that  election ;  and  as  upon  tliose  occaaions, 
all  strangers  are  excluded  from  the  place  of  the  clets 
tion,  except  such  as  belong  to  some  Anibasfiador,  I 
have  already  eventually  secured  you  a  place  iu  tlie 
ntite  of  the  King's  Electoral  Amboesador,  who  will  be 
sent  upon  that  account  to  Frankfort,  or  wherever  else 
the  election  may  be.  This  will  not  only  secure  you  a 
sight  of  the  show,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
thing ;  which  is  likely  to  be  a  contested  one,  from  the 
opposition  of  some  of  the  Elcctore  and  the  protct<t8  of 
some  of  the  Princes  of  the  Empire.  That  election,  if 
there  is  one,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  memorable  era 
in  the  history  of  tiie  empire;  pens  at  least,  if  not 
swords,  will  be  drawn  ;  and  ink,  if  not  blood,  will  be 
plentifully  shed,  by  the  contending  parties  in  that  dis> 
pule.  During  tlie  fray,  you  may  securely  plunder, 
and  add  to  your  present  istock  of  knowledge  of  the 
jtt9  publicum  imperii.  The  Court  of  France  has,  I 
am  told,  appointed  le  President  Ogier,*  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  to  go  immediately  to  Rati»bon,  pottr  y  »mtffier 
la  di»!t/rde.  It  must  be  owned,  that  France  has 
always  profited  skilfully  of  its  having  guaranteed  the 
treaty  of  Mnoster;  which  has  given  it  a  constant  pre- 
tence to  thrust  itself  into  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 
AVhca  France  got  Alsace  yielded  by  treaty,  it  was 
very  willing  to  hove  held  it  as  a  fief  of  the  empire; 
but  the  empire  was  then  wiser.     Every  power  should 


*  La  Pmldcot  Ogier  beouns  kfUrward*  Fivnoh  AfobAwador  (n 
Dcnoiftrk,  and  wu  reprimukded  by  bb  Court  toi  tli«  part  irhjcb  be 
took  in  th«  ConvenUoa  of  Oloatcr-Seren. — Bee  Slstnondl,  H  int.  dM 
FnocalK,  vol.  xxix.  p.  148. 
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be  verj  careful,  not  to  give  the  least  pretence  to  a 
oeighbouring  power  to  meddle  irith  the  affairs  of  its 
interior.  Swedcu  has  already  felt  the  efl*ect»  of  the 
Ozariua's  calling  herself  guarantee  of  its  present  form 
of  goTernmcntjinconsHMjuenceofthetreatyofNeustadt, 
confirraeti  afterwards  by  that  of  Abo;  tliough,  in 
truth,  that  guarantee  was  rather  a  provision  against 
Russia's  attempting  to  alter  the  then  new-established 
form  of  government  in  Sweden,  than  any  right  given 
to  Russia,  to  hinder  the  Swedes  from  estnblisliiug  what 
form  of  government  they  pleased.  Kcftd  them  both, 
if  you  can  get  them.     Adieu  ! 


Loodon,  April  IS,  0. 8.  1752. 

My  dkar  Fbiknd, 

.1  BBCEi%'E  this  moment  your  letter  of  the  19th,  N.  S. 
with  the  enclosed  pieces  relative  to  the  present  dispute 
between  the  King  aud  the  Parlianient  I  shall  return 
them  by  I>ord  Huntingdon,  whom  you  will  soon  see  at 
Paris, and  who  will  likewise  carry  you  the  piece,  which 
I  forgot  in  making  up  the  packet  I  sent  you  by  the 
Spanish  Ambassador.  The  representation  of  the  Par- 
liament is  very  well  drawn,  suavUer  in  inodo,  forUier 
in  Te.  They  tell  the  King  very  respectfully,  that  in 
a  certain  cose,  -which  they  ghould  think  it  criminal  to 
suppose,  they  would  not  obt-y  him.  This  has  a  ten- 
dency lo  what  we  call  here  Revolution  principles.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Lord's  anointed,  his  riceregeut 
upon  eartli,  divinely  appointed  by  him,  and  account- 
able to  none  but  him  for  his  actions,  will  either  think 
or  do,  upon  these  symptoms  of  reason  and  good  sense, 
which  seem  to  be  breaking  out  all  over  France ;  but 
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tfab  I  fbreeee,  that  before  the  eod  of  this  ceotsiy,  the 
tndeof  both  KiDg  aod  priest  will  not  be  balfeo  good 
a  oae  as  it  has  been.  DacloSp  in  his  ra6ectioni,  kaa 
obeerred,  and  very  tmly,  ^^il  y  a  wi  yerme  de  ratam 
fui  commence  a  «:  J^veieppcr  en  froMce,  A.  di^d- 
oppanaU  tliat  mofft  prora  fatal  to  Be^l  and  n4«] 
pruttiDsiooa.  Prudence  may,  in  many  casea,  reeoB- 
mend  an  oeeiaoiial  sabmieeioQ  to  either;  bat  when 
tbat  igDoranre,  upon  which  an  implicit  fnitii  in  both 
could  unly  be  fouuded,  is  once  reiuored,  God's  rtoe- 
ngent«  and  Chrirt's  riear,  will  only  be  obeyed  and 
beliered^  as  far  ae  what  the  one  orders,  and  the  ocber 
aaja,  i«  eonfurmable  to  reason  aod  tnith. 

I  am  very  glad  (to  nse  a  rulgar  exprcsaioD)  that  y0« 
make  a*  if  yau  were  not  well,  though  you  really  ant; 
I  am  sure  it  ia  tlie  likeliest  way  to  keep  so.  Pray 
leave  off  entirely  your  greasy,  heary  pastry,  fat 
creatmt,  and  indigestible  dumptings;  and  then  yon 
need  not  (xiufiue  younelf  to  white  meats,  whicli  1  do 
not  take  to  be  one  jot  wholusomer  tliau  beef,  maltoa, 
and  [lartridge. 

Voltaire  sent  me  from  Berlin  hia  Htstory  dv.  SiMe 
de  Louis  XIV.  It  came  at  a  very  proper  time ;  Lord 
Boli[igltroke  had  just  taught  me  how  Himlur^-  should 
be  read  ;  Voltaire  sbowi!  me  bow  it  should  be  written. 
I  am  sensible  that  it  will  meet  with  ulmotit  as  rouny 
critiat  aa  readers.  Voltaire  must  l>c  criticiaed  :  besides, 
every  mau'a  favourite  in  attacked ;  for  every  preju- 
dice ia  exposed,  and  our  prejudices  are  our  mistreaseB: 
reason  is  at  best  our  wife,  very  often  heard  indeed,  bnt 
seldom  miuded.  It  ia  the  history  of  tlie  human  un- 
derstanding, written  by  a  man  of  parts,  for  liic  um  of 
men  of  parte.     Weak  niiadu  will  not  like  it,  even 
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though  they  do  not  uDilerstanO  it;  which  is  com- 
mciuly  the  iaeu»ure  of  their  udmirtition.  Dull  ones 
will  want  those  minute  and  unintei'eating  deUiib,  with 
which  most  other  histories  are  encumbered.  He  tells 
me  all  I  want  to  know,  and  notliing  more.  His  re- 
flections are  short,  just,  and  produce  others  in  his 
readers.  Free  from  religious,  philosophical,  political, 
and  natiouul  projudicce,  beyond  any  historian  I  ever 
met  with,  iio  relates  all  thoee  matters  as  truly  and  as 
impartially,  as  certain  regards,  which  must  always  be 
to  some  degree  observed,  will  allow  him  :  for  one  sees 
plainly,  tlnU  he  often  saya  ranch  less  than  he  would 
say,  if  he  might.  He  has  made  me  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  than  the  in- 
numerable volumes  which  I  had  read  could  do;  and 
has  suggested  this  reflection  to  me,  which  I  had  never 
made  before — His  vanity,  not  his  knowledge,  made 
him  encourage  all,  and  introduce  many  arts  and  sciences 
in  lib  country.  He  opened  in  a  mnniier  the  human  un- 
derstanding in  France,  and  brought  it  to  its  utmost 
perfection ;  hia  age  equalled  in  all,  and  greatly  ex- 
ceeded in  many  things  (pardou  me,  pedants!)  the  Au- 
gustan. This  was  great  and  rapid;  but  still  it  might 
be  clone,  by  the  encouragement,  the  applause,  and  the 
rewards  of  a  vain,  liberal,  and  magnificent  Prince. 
What  is  much  more  surprising,  is,  that  he  stopped 
the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  just  where  he 
pleased;  and  seemed  to  say,  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther."  For,  a  bigot  to  his  religion,  and 
jealous  of  his  power,  free  and  rational  thoughts  upon 
cither  never  entered  into  a  French  h«id  during  his 
reign ;  and  the  greatest  geniuses  that  ever  any  age 
produced,  never  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  Divine 
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right  of  Kings,  or  the  infallibility  of  tbe  Cburcli. 
Poete,  Orators,  and  Philosophers,  ignorant  of  their 
natural  rights,  cherished  their  chains;  and  blind 
active  faith  triumphed,  in  those  great  minds,  over 
silent  and  passive  reaiiou.  The  reverse  of  this  seems 
now  to  be  the  case  in  France:  reason  opens  itself; 
fancy  and  inrcntion  fade  and  decline. 

1  will  Bend  you  a  copy  of  this  history  by  I^ord' 
HuutJugdon,  as  I  think  it  very  probable,  tlial  it  is 
not  allowed  to  be  published  and  sold  at  Paris.    Pray 
read  it  more  than  once,  and  with  attention,  particu- 
larly the  second  volume;  which  contains  abort,  but 
very  clear  accounts  of  many  very  interesting  thiDgSjj 
which  are  talked  of  by  evcrybotiy,  though   fairly' 
understood  by  very  few.     Tliere  are  two  very  puerile 
DfiTectations,  whicli  I  wisli  this  book  had  been  free 
from ;  the  one  is,  the  total  subversion  of  alt  the  old 
established  French  orthography ;    ttie  other  is,  tlie 
not  making  use  of  any  one  capital  letter  throughout 
the  whole  book,  except  at  the  beginning  of  a  para- 
graph.    It  offends  my  eyes  to  see  rome,  paris,  france, 
Cffisar,  henry  the  ^th,  &c.  begin  with  small  lettcrsj 
and  I  do  not  conceive,  that  there  can  be  any  reasoc 
for  doing  it  half  so  strong  aa  the  reason  of  long  usaj 
is  to  the  contrary.    Tliis  is  an  affectadon  below  VoK 
talre;*  whom,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  admire 
and  delight  in,  as  an  aulhur,  equally  in  prose  and  ii 
Terse. 

I  had  a  letter  a  few  days  ago,  from  Monsieur  di 
Boccage,  in  which  he  says,  Afoimeur  SiatiJwjtc  t't 
jetU  daru  la  politique,  etje  oroi»  qu'il  y  rfianra  ;  yoa' 

*  Till*  ftfTccUtlon  bM  b««s  Judldoual;  cocr«at«d  in  the  Mub«equ«aij 
•diUofu. 
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do  very  well,  it  is  your  destination;  but  remember, 
tbat  to  succewl  iii  great  tluQgB,  one  muat  first  learn  to 
please  in  little  ones.  Engaging  manners  and  addrea 
must  prepare  the  way  for  superior  knowledge  and 
abilities  U)  act  with  effect  The  late  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's munnere  and  address  prevailed  with  the 
first  King  of  Prussia  to  let  bis  troops  remain  in  the 
army  of  the  Allies,  when  neither  their  representations, 
nor  his  own  share  in  tlie  common  eause,  could  do  it. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  no  new  matter  to  ui^e 
to  him,  but  had  u  manner  which  he  could  not,  and  did 
not,  resigt.  Voltaire,  among  a  thousand  little  delicate 
strokes  of  that  kind,  says  of  the  Duke  dc  la  Fcuil- 
lade,*  qu'ii  ciait  rfiommo  k  pine  brilianl  et  le  phis 
aimable  da  Roj/aume,  ei  qtioiqtie geiulre  tin  MinUtre,  il 
avoii  p(ntr  Itti  la  faveur  publique.  Various  little  cir- 
cumstances of  that  ecn't  will  often  make  a  man  of  great 
real  merit  be  hated,  if  he  has  not  address  and  man- 
ners to  make  him  be  loved.  Consider  all  your  own 
circumstances  sciiously,  and  you  will  find,  that»  of  all 
the  arts,  the  art  of  pleasing  i^  the  most  necessary  for 
you  to  study  and  poeseee.  A  silly  tyrant  said,  oderint 
modo  timeant:  a  wise  man  would  have  said,  nwdo 
ament  nihil  Hmendum  eit  mihi.  Judge  from  your 
own  daily  experience,  of  the  efficacy  of  that  pleasing 
je  ne  s^is  guoi,  when  you  feel,  as  you  and  everybody 
certainly  does,  that  in  men  it  is  more  engaging  than 
knowledge,  in  women  than  beauty. 

I  long  to  see  Lord  and  Lady  BIcssingCon  (who  aro 
not  yet  arrived),  because  they  have  lately  seen  you; 
and  I  always  fancy  that  I  can  fish  out  something  new 

■  S**  VoltAiro's  Kfele  dfl  LoniB  XIV.,  eb.  xiz.  (vol.  1.  p.  329,  ed.  i 
U  lUye,  176S]. 


«■!!,■«  iiing  7o«  frun  thoK  wbo  bsTe  sees  70s  k 
not  that  I  Aall  mudi  nfy  npoa  Ibor  «ceoMte» 
cnne  I  Acnwt  tbe  jadgment  of  Lord  and 
BUasiii^toa  in  those  nauecs  about  which  I  am 
inqnintiTe.  Tbe^  hare  miiwd  tfadr  ovo  aoo, 
wbia  they  called  and  thoagfat,  loTing  him. 
hsve  made  bim  beberc  that  the  world  was  m 
bun,  not  be  Cor  tbe  world ;  and  nnleea  be  stajs  at 
a  great  while,  and  fiilla  into  rerr  good  oorapasr,  h^ 
will  expect,  what  be  will  nerer  find,  tbe  atttnCiofia 
and  compluaaoce  from  otben  which  be  has  hitherto 
been  need  to  from  Papa  and  Mamma.  This,  I  fear, 
is  too  moch  tbe  case  oif  8tr  Charles  Hotham,  who,  I 
doubt,  will  be  run  through  tbe  faod^,  and  be  Dear 
djin^  before  be  knows  how  to  Ihre.  Howerer  joa 
ftu^  torn  out,  70a  can  nerer  make  me  anv  c^  these 
iqnoadiea.  I  iodnlged  no  eiUv  womani&h  foodnesB 
for  70a :  instead  of  inflicting  107  tenderDcas  npon 
70a,  I  have  taken  all  poeable  methods  to  make  ro9 
dcsem  it;  and  thank  God,  70a  do;  at  leaet,  I  know 
but  ooe  article  in  which  70a  are  UifTerent  from  wl 
I  could  wiwh  700,  and  700  very  well  know  what 
is.  I  want  that  I  and  all  the  world  should  like  70a 
as  well  a*  I  love  70a.     Adieu. 


Loodoo,  April  ao,  O.  &  I76&. 

Mt  dear  FfOBn, 

Aroir  du  monde  is,  in  mr  opinion,  a  renr  just  and 
bapp7  expreRHt<Hi  for  luving  address,  manners,  and 
£i>r  knowing  how  to  behave  properl7  in  all  companies; 
and  it  implies  rery  tral7f  that  a  man  that  baa  nt^ 
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these  ttc'cotnpliahmeuts,  is  uot  of  the  world.  Without 
them,  the  be^t  pui-ts  are  iiicfitcient,  civiUty  in  nhaurd, 
and  freedom  offeiisive.  A  learned  parson,  rusting  in 
his  cell  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  will  reason  admira- 
bly wull  upon  the  nature  of  man ;  will  profouudly 
analyse  the  head,  the  heart,  the  reason,  the  will,  the 
paasioue,  the  eeoses,  the  seutimentd,  and  all  those  sub- 
divisions of  we  know  not  what;  and  yet,  unfortu- 
nately, he  knows  nothing  of  niau:  for  he  haa  not 
lived  with  him ;  and  is  iguomnt  of  all  the  various 
modes,  habitji,  prejuJicee,  and  taulCH,  that  niwiiys  in- 
luenoe  and  ollen  determine  him.  He  views  man  aa 
"he  do<H  colours  iu  Sir  l8»ac  Newton's  prism,  where 
only  tbe  capital  ones  are  seen;  hut  an  experienced 
dyer  knows  nil  their  various  shades  and  gradations, 
togetherwidi  the  result  of  their  several  mixtures.  Few 
men  are  of  one  plain,  decided  colour:  most  are  mixed, 
shaded,  and  blended ;  and  vary  as  much,  fi-om  differ- 
ent situatiuug,  as  changeable  silks  do  &om  difTurent 
lights.    The  man  qui  a  du  monde  knows  all  this  from 

tie  own  ex|>erienco  and  oliservation :  the  conceited 
doistertHl  pliilosopher  knows  nothing  of  it  from  his 
own  theory ;  his  practice  is  absurd  and  improper,  and 
he  acts  as  awkwardly  as  a  man  would  dance  who  had 
never  seen  others  dance,  nor  lenrncd  of  a  danclng- 

laster,  but  who  bad  only  studied  the  notes  by  which 

■noes  are  now  pricked  down  u:^  well  as  tunes.  Ob- 
/e  and  imitate,  then,  the  address,  the  artii,  and  tho 
manners  of  those  iiui  ont  du  motide:  sec  by  what 
methods  they  first  make,  and  afterwariis  improve,  im- 
pre»^ionj  iu  their  favour.  Those  impreitsiontt  are 
i^much  oftener  owing  to  little  causes  than  to  intrinsic 

lerit,  which  is  less  volatile,  and  has  not  so  sudden  an 
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efifect.  Strong  minds  have  undoubtedly  an  ascendant 
over  weak  ones,  as  Galigai  Mar^clmle  d'Ancre  very 
justly  obeerved,  when,  to  the  disgrace  and  reproach 
of  those  times,  she  was  executed*  for  haring  governed 
Mury  of  Medieis  by  the  arts  of  witchoraft  and  magicrj 
But  then  aecendaut  is  to  be  gained  by  ilcgrecs,  ant 
by  those  arte  only  which  experience  and  the  knowl- 
e<lge  of  (he  worhl  teaches;  for  few  are  mean  enough 
to  be  bullied,  tbougli  most  are  weak  enough  to  be 
bubbled.  I  have  often  seen  people  of  superior,  gov- 
erned by  people  of  much  infeiior,  parts,  without 
knowing  or  even  suspecting  that  they  were  so  gov- 
erned. This  can  only  happen  when  those  people  of 
inferior  pHrts  have  more  worldly  dexterity  and  ex- ; 
perieuce  than  those  they  govern.  They  see  the  w« 
and  unguarded  part,  and  apply  to  it :  llicy  take  it, 
and  all  the  rest  follows.  Would  you  gain  either  men 
or  women,  and  every  man  of  sense  desires  to  gain 
both,  ilfaut  du  monde.  You  have  had  more  opjior- 
tunities  than  ever  any  man  had,  at  your  age,  of 
acquiring  ce  monde;  you  have  been  in  the  host  com- 
panies of  most  countries,  at  an  age  when  others  ha^ 
hardly  been  in  any  company  at  all.  You  are  mt 
of  all  tiiose  languages  which  John  Trott  seldom  s[ 
at  all,  and  never  well ;  oousequently  you  need  be 
stranger  no  where.  This  is  the  way,  and  the  ont] 
way,  of  having  the  du  monde;  but,  if  you  have  U 
not,  and  have  still  any  coarse  nisticity  about  yc 
may  one  not  apply  to  you  tiio  rustictts  expcciai 
Horace? 

This  knowledge  of  the  world  teaches  us  more  par-' 
ticutarly  two  things,  both  which  are  of  infiuite  con- 
•  Oa  Ibe  Stb  of  July,  1«I7. 
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[sequence,  hikI  to  iicillicr  of  which  nature  incllnps  us; 
I  mean,  tlie  coinuianil  of  our  temper,  and  of  our 
countenance.  A  man  who  has  no  monde  is  inflamed 
with  anger,  or  annihilated  with  shame,  ai  ererj  dis- 
agreeable incident:  the  one  makes  him  act  and  talk 
like  a  madman,  the  other  mokes  him  look  like  a  fooL 
But  a  man  who  has  du  mond^,  seems  not  to  under- 
stand what  he  cannot  or  ought  not  to  resent.  If  he 
makes  a  slip  himsself,  lie  recover^}  it  by  hts  coolness, 
instead  of  plunging  deeper  by  his  confiision,  like  a 
stumbling  horse.  lie  is  firm,  but  gentle ;  and  prac- 
tises that  most  excellent  maxim,  mavUer  in  rn4>do, 
fortitcr  in  re.    The  other  is  the  voUo  icioUo  e  pen^leri 

itiretii.  People,  unused  to  the  world,  have  babbling 
lutenauces ;  and  ure  unt^kilful  enough  tu  show, 
rhat  they  liavc  sense  enough  not  to  tell.  In  the 
course  of  tlie  world,  a  mau  must  very  often  put  on  an 

pieaey,  frank  countenance,  upon  very  disagreeable  oc- 
casions ;  he  must  seem  pleased,  when  he  is  very  much 
otherwise;  he  must  be  able  to  accost  and  receive  with 
Bmtlee,  those  whom  he  would  much  rather  meet  with 
swords.  In  Courts  he  must  not  turn  himself  inside 
out.  Ail  this  may,  nay  must  be  done,  without  false- 
hood and  treachery :  for  it  must  go  no  fiirthcr  than 
politeness  and  manners,  and  must  8t<jp  short  of  assur- 
1068  and  professions  of  simulateil  friendship.  Qood 
manners,  to  those  one  does  not  love,  are  no  more  a 
breach  of  inith,  than  "your  humble  servant,"  at  the 
>ttom  of  a  challenge  is ;  they  are  universally  agreed 
upon,  and  understood,  to  be  things  of  course.  They 
are  necessary  guards  of  the  decency  and  peace  of  so- 
ciety :  they  must  only  net  defensively ;  aud  then  not 
with  arms  poisoned  with  perfidy.     Truth,  but  not  the 
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whole  truth,  must  Iw  the  in^Tiriable  principle  of  every 
lUiiii,  who  hua  either  religion,  honour,  or  prudence. 
Those  who  violate  it,  may  be  cuuuiug,  but  they  Br« 
not  able.  Lie«  aud  perGdy  arc  the  refuge  of  fools 
and  cowards.     Adieu ! 


P.  S. — I  must  recommend  to  you  again,  to  take  your 
leave  of  all  youi-  French  acquaintance,  in  sucli  a  man- 
ner as  may  make  them  regret  your  dej^arture,  and 
wish  to  gee  aud  tveluome  you  at  Paris  ngain ;  where 
you  n?ay  possibly  return  before  it  is  very  long.  This 
must  not  be  done  in  a  cold,  civil  manner,  but  with  at 
least  seeming  wiirmth,  sentiment,  and  concern.  Ac- 
knowledge the  obligations  you  have  to  tiicm,  for  the 
kindness  they  have  shown  you  during  your  stay  at 
Paris;  assure  them,  that,  wherever  you  arc,  you  shall 
remember  them  with  gratitude;  wish  for  opportuni- 
ties of  giving  them  proofe  of  your  piu4  tendre  ei 
reipectueux  muvenir  ;  beg  of  them,  in  case  your  good 
fortune  should  carry  you  to  any  part  of  the  world 
where  you  could  be  of  any  the  least  use  to  them,  that 
tbey  would  employ  you  without  reserve.  Say  all  this, 
aud  a  great  deal  more,  emphuticalty  and  jwlhetioaUy  ; 
for  you  know  aitfia  vie  Jiere  — ,•  This  can  do  you  no 
barm,  if  you  never  return  to  Paris;  but  if  you  do, as 
probably  you  may,  it  will  be  of  infinite  use  to  you. 
Kemember  too,  not  to  omit  going  to  every  houso 
where  you  have  over  boen  once,  to  take  leave,  and 
recommend  yourself  to  their  remembrance.  The 
reputation  which  you  leave  at  one  pliice,  where  you 
have  be«n,  will  circulate,  and  you  will  meet  with  it  at 

*  8im»na  JUrt,  iatmdimt  MtfL    hrimun  ipn  tiki. 
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twenty  places,  wliere  jou  are  to  go.     That  is  a  labour 
nevor  quite  loet. 

This  letter  will  show  you,  that  the  accident  which 
happened  to  me  yesterday,*  and  of  wliich  Mr.  Orcven- 
kop  gives  you  an  account,  has  had  no  bad  consequences. 
My  escape  was  a  great  one. 


LoDdoB,  M«y  11, 0.  S.  1752. 

Mt  dear  Friend, 

I  BKE-iK  my  word  by  writing  this  letter;  hut  I 
breuk  it  on  the  allowable  side,  by  doing  more  than  I 
promi&od.  I  hare  pleasure  in  writing  to  you ;  and 
you  may  possibly  have  some  proBt  iu  readiug  what  I 
write;  either  of  the  motives  were  sufficient  for  me, 
both  I  cannot  withstand.  By  your  last,  I  calculate 
that  you  will  leave  Paris  this  day  se'nnight;  u|>on 
that  suppoeition,  this  letter  may  still  find  you  tliere. 

Colonel  Perry  arrived  here  two  or  three  days  ago, 
and  sent  me  a  book  from  you,  Cassandra  abridged. 
I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  too  much  abridged.  The 
spirit  of  that  most  voluminous  work,  fairly  ex- 
tracted, may  be  contained  in  the  smallest  diioiUamo ; 
and  it  is  most  astonishing,  that  there  ever  eould  have 
been  people  idle  enough  to  write  or  read  such  endless 
heaps  of  the  same  stniT.  It  was,  however,  tlie  occu- 
pation of  thousands  in  the  last  century;  find  is  still 
the  private,  though  disavowed,  amusement  of  young 
girls,  and  sentimental  ladies.  A  love-sick  girl  finds, 
in  the  Captain  with  whom  she  is  in  love,  all  the 
'  courage  and  all  the  graces  of  the  tender  and  uccom- 

*  A  IbU  from  bia  bone  in  H/de-park.    S«e  in  the  Hbuelluieoiu 
Oormponileiice  bis  Icttt^r  to  Mr.  Duyrullea  of  May  1$,  1753. 
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plidhoil  Orooodatea:  and  many  a  grown-up,  senti- 
nieiiUil  \ndy,  talks  delicate  Clelia  to  the  hero,  whom 
e\ie  would  engage  to  eternal  love,  or  laments  with  her 
that  lore  is  not  etenial. 

Ab  I  qii'il  at  iloux  d'oimer.  si  I'on  aimoit  Un^ouni  I 
UaUli^Us]  il  d'mI  puial  tl'6l«iuello»  amoun,* 

It  is,  however,  very  well  to  have  read  one  of  those 
extravagant  works  (of  all  which  La  Oilpr&]fede*8-|-  are 
the  best),  because  it  is  -well  to  be  able  to  talk  with 
Bome  degree  of  knowledge  upon  all  Ihoae  aubjecU  that 
other  people  talk  sometimes  upon  ;  and  I  would  by  no 
means  have  anything  that  is  known  to  others  be  totally 
unknown  to  you.  It  is  a  great  advantage  for  any  man 
to  be  able  to  talk  or  to  hear,  neither  ignorandy  nor 
abfjurtlly,  upon  any  subject;  for  I  have  known  peo- 
ple, who  have  not  said  one  word,  hear  ignoruntly  and 
abitunlly;  it  haa  appeared  lu  their  inattentive  and 
unmeaning  faces. 

This,  I  think,  is  as  little  likely  to  happen  to  you  as 
to  anybody  of  your  age;  and  if  you  will  but  add  a 
venMitility  and  easy  conformity  of  manners,  I  know 
no  company  in  which  you  arc  likely  to  be  dc  Irop. 

*  Two  liaM  tram  tti«  CUIU  of  MsdeinoUeU«  dc  S«ad«r]r,  wLicb  MO 
ridiculpil  br  Bailflsu  In  hU  iniccniuiu)  (l!«luxu«,  Let  Hhvt  i£c  Roaum. 
Thvf  arc  tddn^tj  by  LucreUn  to  Bratns,  uiil  tii«  reply  of  Urutot, 
nhicli  Hoilcaa  alao  quota,  in  c«iually  mawkish: 

"Pcrmattes  moi  d'aitner,  tnerT«ill«de  nMJoan, 
"  Ydos  rerrea  qu'on  pent  voir  d'6l«ni*ll«  anoon." 

Well  might  tb«  Ptmlon  of  IMIeau's  Dlnloeae  axdain:  "  Ja  ae  aals 
"  tanlAl  filiM  ofl  J'en  saia.  Lacrdco  amoaraaM  I  Locrdo*  ooqaeUc  t  Gt 
"BrultuMagallaall" 

tOautbicr  (]«  Oories,  Swgaoar  d«  La  OUprfsUs,  died  Id  IMS. 
Hia  prindiiiil  iiurala,  Oauamdn  and  GhvfAtrt,  fill  the  (braer  tea,  aad 
the-  Witt  twrlve,  toIuumI  So  that,  a4  Lord  CbaaUrfttM  iatLnuOai, 
tliere  b  KHB(!  little  room  for  abridgmeaU 
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This  vcrsnliliLy  is  more  particularly  necessary  for 
you  al  this  time,  now  that  you  are  going  to  so  many 
different  places ;  for  though  the  munncrg  und  customs 
of  the  several  Courts  of  Germany  arc  in  gcnentl  the 
same,  yet  every  one  has  its  jmrtJeuIar  characteristic — 
some  ])ecu]iarity  or  other,  which  distingiiiBhes  it  from 
the  next.  This  you  should  carefully  attend  to,  and 
immediately  adopt  Nothing  flatters  people  more,  nor 
makes  strangers  so  welcome,  as  such  nn  occasional 
conformiLy.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  Uiat  you  should 
mitnic  the  air  and  stifTness  of  every  an-kward  Qeriiiaa 
Court;  no,  by  no  means;  but  I  mean  that  you  should 
only  cheerfully  comply,  and  fall  in,  with  certain  local 
habits — such  a.H  reremonies,  diet,  turn  of  conversation, 
&c.  People  who  are  lately  come  from  Paris,  and  who 
have  been  a  good  while  there,  are  generally  suspected, 
and  especially  in  GJermany,  of  having  a  degree  of  con- 
tempt for  every  other  place.  Take  great  care  that 
aothiug  of  this  kind  appear,  at  least  outwardly,  in 
your  beiiaviour ;  but  commend  whatever  deservea  any 
d^ree  of  commendation,  without  comparing  it  with 
what  you  may  have  lefb,  much  better,  of  the  same  kind 
at  Paris.  As,  for  iuBtance,  the  German  kitchen  is, 
without  doubt,  execrable,  and  the  French  delicious ; 
however,  never  commend  the  French  kitchen  at  a  Ger- 
man tjtble,  but  cat  of  what  you  can  And  tolerable  there, 
uid  commend  it,  witliout  comparing  it  to  anything 
better.  I  have  known  many  British  Yahoos,  who, 
though  while  they  were  at  Paris  conformed  to  no  one 
French  custom,  as  soon  as  they  got  anywhere  else, 
tidkod  of  nothing  but  what  they  did,  saw,  and  eat  at 
Paris. 

The  freedom  of  the  French  is  not  to  be  used  indis- 
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crimioately  at  all  the  Courts  in  Germany,  though 
their  easiue^  muyi  auJ  ought;  but  that,  Uio,  nt  Bome 
places  moi-c  than  others.  The  Courts  of  Munlieim 
aud  BoQD,  I  take  to  bo  a  little  mor«  uubarharised  thaa 
some  others :  tlint  of  Mnyence,  an  eccleaiiwticnl  on^. 
as  Tvel]  as  thai  of  Treves  (neither  of  which  is  much 
frequented  by  foreig;ner8),  retains,  I  couoeivej  a  great 
deal  of  tlie  Goth  and  Vandal  still.  There,  more 
serve  and  ceremony  are  necessary,  and  not  a  word  of 
tlie  French.  At  Berlin,  you  cannot  be  too  French. 
Uauover,  Brunswick,  Cassel,  &c.,  are  of  the  mixed 
kind,  un  peu  dScroUe^,  mavt  pas  astez. 

Another  thing  which  I  most  earnestly  recommend 
to  you,  not  only  in  Germany,  hut  in  every  part  of  tha 
world  where  you  may  ever  be,  is,  not  only  real,  but 
seeming  attention  to  whomever  you  speak  to,  or  to 
whoever  speaks  to  you.  There  is  nothing  so  brulally 
shocking,  nor  so  little  forgiven,  as  a  seeming  inatten- 
tion to  the  person  who  is  speaking  to  you ;  aud  I  have 
known  many  a  man  knocked  down  for  (in  my  opin- 
ion) a  mucti  slighter  provocation  than  that  shocking 
inattejitlon  which  t  mean.  1  have  seen  itiaiiy  ]M>ople 
who,  while  you  are  speaking  to  them,  instead  of  look- 
ing at,  and  attending  to  you,  Hx  their  eyes  upon  the, 
ceiling,  or  some  other  part  of  the  room,  look  out 
the  window,  play  with  a  dog,  twirl  ihcir  snuff-box,  or 
pick  their  nose.  Nothing  dii^fovers  a  little,  futile, 
frivolous  mind  more  than  this,  aud  nuthiug  is  su  oflen- 
ravely  ill-bred:  it  is  an  explicit  declaration  on  TO«tr 
part  that  every,  the  most  triQing,  object  deserves  youri 
attention  more  than  iilt  that  can  be  said  by  the  personj 
who  is  speaking  to  you.  Judge  of  the  seutimenta  of] 
hatred  and  resentmeot  which  such  treatment  mi 
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excite  in  every  breaat  where  any  degree  of  self-lore 
dwells,  nnd  I  am  sure  I  never  yet  met  witli  that  breast 
wbero  there  was  not  a  great  deal.  I  repeat  it  again 
and  agHiii  (fur  it  is  highly  necessary  for  yon  to  re- 
member it)  that  sort  uf  vuuity  and  self-love  is  insej)- 
urablc  from  human  nature,  wlmtever  may  be  ite  rank 
or  condition :  even  your  footman  will  sooner  forget 
and  forgive  a  beating,  than  any  manifest  mark  of 
slight  and  contempt.  Be  therefore,  I  beg  of  you>  not 
only  really,  but  seemingly  and  manifcetly,  attentive  to 
whoever  speaks  to  you:  nay  more,  take  ilieir  tone, 
uid  tune  yourwelf  to  their  untBun.     Be  serious  with  the 

rious,  gay  with  the  gay,  and  trifle  with  the  triflere. 
In  aaaumiug  tlic^e  various  lilmpes,  endeavour  to  make 
each  of  them  seem  to  sit  eafiy  U[X)u  yon,  and  even  to 
appear  to  be  your  own  natural  one.  This  ia  the  true 
•and  useful  versatility,  of  which  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  world  at  onoe  teaches  the  utility,  and  the  means 
of  acquiring. 

I  urn  very  suie,  at  least  I  hope,  tliat  you  will  never 
make  use  of  a  silly  expression,  which  is  the  favourite 
expression,  and  the  absurd  excuse  of  all  fools  and 
blockheads.  I  cannot  do  such  a  thing — a  thing  by  no 
means  either  morally  or  physically  impossible.  I  can^ 
not  attend  long  together  to  the  same  thing,  says  one 
fool :  Uiat  is,  he  is  such  a  fool  that  he  will  not,  I  re- 
member a  very  awkward  fellow,  who  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  his  sword,  and  who  always  took  it  off 
before  dinner,  snying,  that  he  could  not  possibly  dine 
with  his  sword  on  ;  upon  which  T  could  not  help  tell- 
ing him,  that  T  really  believed  he  could,  without  any 
probable  danger  either  to  himself  or  others.  It  ia  a 
shame  and  an  absurdity  for  any  man  to  say  that  he 
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cannot  do  all  those  things  which  are  ootomoDly  done 
by  all  the  rest  of  maukind. 

Another  tiling,  that  I  must  earnestly  warn  yon 
against,  Is  laziness;  by  which  more  people  liave  lost 
the  fruit  of  their  trnvels,  thnn,  perhaps,  l>y  any  other 
tiling.  Pray  be  always  in  motion.  Early  in  tlie 
momiug  go  and  see  things ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day 
go  and  sec  people.  If  you  stay  bat  a  week  at  a  place, 
and  Uiat  »n  insignificant  one,  see,  however,  all  that  is 
to  be  seen  there;  know  as  many  people,  and  get  into 
as  many  houHCS,  na  ever  you  can. 

I  rt'conimend  to  you  likewise,  though  probably  yoa 
have  thought  of  it  yourself,  to  carry  in  your  [xjcket  a 
map  of  Germany,  in  which  the  poet-ronds  nr-c  marked  ; 
and  also  some  short  hook  of  travels  through  Gennnny. 
The  former  will  help  to  imprint  in  your  memory  situ- 
atiuns  and  distances;  and  the  latter  will  point  oat 
many  lliings  for  you  to  see,  that  might  otherwise  ]to»- 
sibly  escape  you:  and  which,  though  they  may  in 
themselves  be  of  little  consequence,  you  would  regret 
not  having  seen,  after  having  been  at  the  places  where 
they  were. 

Thus  warned  and  provided  for  your  journey,  God 
speed  you ;  Felix  faiutlumqite  sit  !    Adieu. 


Londoo,  M«7  27.  0. 8. 17A2. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, 

I  SEND  you  the  enclosed  ori^nal,*  from  a  friend  of 
ours,  with  ray  owu  commentaries  upon  the  text;  a  text 
whJL'h  I  have  so  ofton  paraphrased,  and  commented 
upon  already,  that  I  believe  1  can  hardly  say  any- 

*  Tb&t  encJoMira  vu  not  foBixl  fttnonpt  Mr.  Sunbopc's  psptxn. 
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tiling  new  apon  it :  but,  howeverj  I  cannot  give  it  over 
till  I  oni  better  convinced,  iLan  I  yet  am,  tbat  you 
feci  all  the  utility,  the  importance,  and  the  necessity 
of  it:  nay,  not  only  foci,  but  prnctise  it.  Your  pane- 
gyriat  allows  you,  what  most  fathere  wouhl  be  more 
than  satisfied  with  in  a  son,  and  chides  me  for  not 
contenting  myself  with  leastmliellcmmi  bon;  but  I, 
who  have  been  Jn  no  one  rfspect  like  ether  fathers, 
cannot  neither,  like  them,  content  myself  with  fessen- 
tieiiemenf  bon;  because  I  know  that  it  will  not  do 
your  business  in  the  world,  while  you  want  guelquet 
couches  de  vemU.  Few  fathers  care  much  for  their 
sons,  or,  at  least,  moat  of  them  care  more  for  their 
money;  and,  consequently,  content  themselves  with 
giving  them,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  the  common  run  of 
education;  that  is,  a  school  till  eighteen;  the  univer- 
sity till  twenty;  and  a  couple  of  years  riding  poet 
through  the  several  towns  of  Eurojie;  impatient  till 
tlieir  boobies  come  home  to  he  married,  and,  ns  they 
call  it,  settled.  Of  those  who  really  love  their  sons, 
few  know  how  to  do  it.  Some  spoil  them  by  fondling 
them  while  they  arc  young,  and  then  quarrel  witli 
them  when  they  are  grown  up,  for  having  been 
spoiled;  some  love  them  like  mothers,  and  attend 
only  to  the  bodily  health  and  strength  of  the  hopes 
of  their  family,  solemnize  his  birthday,  and  rejoice, 
like  the  subjects  of  the  Great  ilogul,  at  the  increase 
of  his  bulk;^  while  others,  minding,  as  they  think, 
ily  essentials,  take  paius  and  pleasure  to  see  in  their 
heir,  oil  their  favourite  weaknesses  and  imperfections. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  I  have  kept  dear  of  all  these 

*  TbU  Tact  u  derived  rrom  the  deacriplion  uf  Uie  Sfogul  Court  bjr 
Taveniier.    (  Voyoyw,  toI.  ii.  p.  266-72.  ed.  1679.) 
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errors,  in  Uie  education  wliich  I  Lave  given  you.  No 
weaknesses  of  my  own  have  warped  it,  no  parsimony 
has  starved  it,  no  rigour  has  deformed  it  Sound  an< 
extensive  learning  was  the  foundation  which  I  meant 
to  lay  ;  I  have  laid  it ;  but  tliat  aloiio,  I  knew,  would 
by  no  means  be  sufficient:  tlie  ornarocntal,  the  show- 
ish,  the  pleasing  superstructure,  was  to  be  begun.  In 
that  view  I  threw  you  into  the  great  world,  entirely 
your  own  master,  at  an  age  when  others  either  j^mIg 
al  Uie  university,  or  are  sent  abroad  in  servitude  to 
some  awkward,  pedantic,  Scotch  governor.  Tliis  was 
to  put  you  in  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  of  acquiring 
those  mauners,  that  addretis,  aud  those  graces,  which 
exclusively  distiuguish  [leople  of  fashion  ;  and  with- 
out which  all  moral  virtues,  and  all  acquired  learning, 
are  of  no  sort  of  use  in  Courts  and  le  beau  moitde; 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  not  sure  if  they  are  not  an 
hindrance.  They  are  feareil  and  disliked  in  dioeo_ 
places,  aa  too  severe,  if  not  smoothed  and  introduc 
by  tlie  grace* ;  but  of  these  graces,  of  this  n< 
eary  beau  vernin,  it  seems  there  ore  still  quelquea 
couches  qui  manqucnt  Now,  pray  let  me  a^k  you, 
coolly  and  seriously, /iowryrwi  c«  cottcheg  man</ucnl- 
elleef  For  you  may  as  easily  take  them,  as  yoa 
may  wear  more  or  loss  powder  in  your  hair,  more 
or  less  lace  n])on  your  coat.  I  can,  therefore,  account 
for  your  wanting  them,  no  otlier  way  in  the  world, 
than  from  your  not  being  yet  convinced  of  their  full 
Talue.     You  have  heard  some  English  bucks   say, 

"  D these   finical   outlandish    airs,   give   nie  ii 

"  manly,  resolute,  manner.  They  make  a  rout  with 
"  tlioir  graces,  and  tjdk  like  a  parcel  of  dnncing- 
"  masters,  and  dress  like  a  parcel  of  fops ;  one  good 
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"EngliBbmnti  will  bent  tliree  of  them."  But  let  your 
own  observation  undeceive  you  of  these  prejudices.  I 
will  give  j'OU  one  inBtauce  only,  instead  of  an  hundred 
that  I  could  give  yon,  of  a  very  shining  fortune  and 
figure,  raieed  uiK>n  no  other  foundation  whatsoever, 
llinu  that  of  address,  manners,  and  graces.  Between 
you  flrid  me  (for  this  example  must  go  no  farther,) 
what  do  you  tliiuk  made  our  friend,  Lord  Albe- 
marle, Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Guards,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  Groom  of  the  Stole,  and  Ambft-ssador  to 
Paris;  amounting  in  all  to  16,000^.  or  ]7,O0<W.  a 
year?  Was  it  his  birth?  No;  a  Dutch  gentleman 
only.  Was  it  his  estate?  No;  he  had  none.  Was 
it  his  Iwvrning,  hie  imrts,  his  [Xjlilical  abilities  and  ap- 
plication ?  You  can  answer  the»c  qncstiona  as  easily, 
and  aa  soon,  as  I  can  ask  them.  What  was  it  then? 
Many  people  wondered,  but  I  do  not;  for  I  know, 
and  will  tell  you.  It  was  his  air,  his  address,  his 
mannere,  and  his  graces.  He  pleaseil,  and  by  pleas- 
ing became  a  favourite;  and  by  becoming  a  favouHte 
became  all  that  he  has  been  since.  Show  mo  any  one 
instance,  where  intrinsic  worth  and  merit,  unassisted 
by  exterior  accomplishments,  have  raised  any  man  so 
bigh.  You  know  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  now  Mare- 
chai,  O/rdon  bleu,  Qentiikomvu.  de  la  Chamdre,  twice 
Ambassador,  &c.  By  what  means?  Not  by  the 
purity  of  his  character,  the  depth  of  his  knowledge, 
or  any  uncommon  penetration  and  sagacity.  Women 
ftloue  formed  and  raised  him.  The  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy* took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  had  him  before  ho 

•  Alnrie  Adelaide  de  Sa>oie  who  died  in  1712,  irithin  a  few  dftys  of 
ber  hiutnud  oud  tlieir  eldest  eon.  Her  character  in  dranu  bjr  Sl 
Simon  At  Mine  length,  and  with  niacb  diacrimiiuLtioii  aud  iiliUl. 
(Mem.,  rul.  X.  {>.181.) 
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VQS  sixt'Ceu  years  old  ;  thu  put  liim  id  faahion  among 
the  Oeau  moiuU:  and  the  late  Ki^eut's  eldesl  daugh- 
ter, now  Madame  de  Moderie,'"  took  him  next,  and 
was  near  marrying  him.  These  early  connections 
with  women  of  the  first  distinction,  gAve  him  those 
manners,  graces,  and  address,  which  you  see  he  has ; 
and  which,  I  can  assure  you,  are  all  that  he  has;  for, 
strip  him  of  them,  and  he  will  be  one  of  the  poorest 
men  in  Euro[>e.  Man  or  woman  ennnot  resist  aii 
engaging  exterior;  it  will  please,  it  will  make  its  way. 
You  want,  it  seems,  but  quel^ue»  couches;  for  GoU's 
sake  lose  no  time  in  getting  them ;  and  now  you  have 
gone  so  far,  complete  the  work.  Think  of  nothing 
else  till  that  work  is  finished :  unwearied  application 
will  bring  about  anything;  and  surely  your  applica- 
tion can  never  be  so  well  employed  as  upon  that 
object,  which  is  alxwlutcly  necessary  to  facilitate  all 
others.  With  your  knowledge  nnd  parts,  if  adorned 
by  manners  and  graces,  what  may  you  not  ho|>c  one 
day  to  be?  But  without  them,  you  will  be  in  the 
situation  of  a  man  who  should  he  very  fleet  of  one  leg, 
but  very  lame  of  the  other.  He  could  not  run,  the 
lame  leg  would  check  and  clog  tlic  well  one,  which 
wouhl  be  very  near  useless. 

From  my  original  plan  for  your  education,  I  meant 
to  make  you  un  hontme  ttnivcrtei;  what  depended 
upon  me  is  execute<],  the  little  that  reniainit  undone 
depends  singly  upon  you.  Do  not  then  disap(K>int, 
when  you  can  eo  easily  gratify  me.    It  is  your  own 

*  Thlt  priooe*,  CbarloUe  Aglne.  raruaotDd  MiulemolMUe  d«  VnJoIi^ 
mutied,  in  1720,  Fnncii  I  [1.  of  tb«  liouu  of  E«l«,  Uuka  of  Mode 
TvMi^  7Wn  altftnrarda,  Uie  rraddeoi  I>0  BnMUt  dcacrlbet  b«r  u^ 

gP9itfamaMmiUtiiaoitlt>tr,Faimig'ntmetLrttbM,-  mtoutt'uttoty'itun 
mte  Mkfimam.    (L«iUw  *nr  I'lulic,  vol.  U.  p.  -109.  ed.  1S80.) 
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interest  which  I  am  prtssitig  yon  to  pursue,  and  it  is 
the  ouly  return  that  I  desire  for  all  the  care  aud 
afi'ectioQ  of,    Youia. 


London,  May  31, 0.  B.  1752. 

My  dear  Friend, 

The  world  is  the  book,  aud  the  only  one  to  which, 
at  present,  I  would  have  you  apply  yourself;  and  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  it  will  be  of  more  use  to  you, 
than  all  the  booki^  that  ever  were  read.  Lay  aside 
the  best  hook  whenever  you  can  go  into  the  beet  com- 
pany; and  depend  upon  it,  you  change  for  the  better. 
Howeverj  as  tlie  most  tumultuous  life,  whether  of 
buslnets  or  pleasure,  lesives  some  vacant  moments 
every  day,  in  which  a  book  is  the  refuge  of  a  rational 
being,  I  mean  now  to  point  out  to  you  the  method  of 
employing  those  moments  (which  will  and  onghtr  to 
be  but  few)  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 
Throw  away  none  of  your  time  upon  those  trivial 
futile  books,  published  by  idle  or  necessitoua  authors, 
fur  the  amusement  of  idle  and  ignorant  readers:  such 
sort  of  books  svrarm  and  buzz  about  one  every  day ; 
flap  them  away,  they  have  no  siting.  Ccrtttm  pete 
_fine7n,  have  some  one  object  for  those  leisure  moments, 
and  pursue  that  object  invariably  till  you  have  at- 
Ltained  it ;  and  then  take  some  other.  For  instance, 
'iSonsideriug  your  destination,  I  would  advise  you  to 
fiinglo  out  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  eras  of 
modern  history,  and  confine  all  your  reading  to  that 
era.  If  you  pitch  u|X)n  the  Treaty  of  Munster,  (aud 
that  is  the  proper  period  to  begin  with,  in  tlie  course 
which  I  am  now  recommending)  do  not  interrupt  it 
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by  dipping  and  deviating  into  other  books,  unrelalire 
to  it:  but  conBult  only  the  most  authentic  histories, 
letters^  incmoii's,  and  ncgotiatione,  relative  to  that 
grciit  triinsaction  ;  reading  and  comparing  tliem  with 
all  that  caution  and  dii>lnist  wliicli  Lord  Bolingbroke 
rew)inmend8  to  you,  in  a  better  manner  and  in  better 
words  than  I  can  •  The  next  period,  worth  your 
particular  knowIe<]ge,  ia  tlie  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees; 
which  was  calculated  to  lay,  and  in  effect  did  lay,  the 
foundation  of  the  Succession  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  Pursue  that  in  tlie  same 
manner,  eingling^  out  of  the  millions  of  volumce 
written  npon  that  occasion,  the  two  or  three  most  au- 
IhentJc  ones ;  and  particularly  letters,  which  are  the 
best  authorities  in  matters  of  negotiation.  Next  come 
the  Treaties  of  Nimeguen  and  Ryswick,  postscripts  in 
a  manner  to  thoae  of  Munater  and  the  Pyrenees. 
Those  two  transactions  have  had  great  light  thrown 
upon  them  by  the  publication  of  many  authentic  and 
original  letters  and  pieces  The  conccs.s)ons  made  at 
the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  by  the  then  triumplmnt  Louis 
tlie  Fourteenth,  astonishe<)  all  those  who  viewed 
things  only  BiiperBcially ;  but.  I  should  think,  must 
have  been  easily  accounted  for  by  tliose  who  knew 
the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  the 
health  of  its  King,  Charles  the  Second,  at  that  time. 


*8w  Lord  Bolingbroke't  fourth  LciUer  on  theStutljttf  Hlatorf. 
H«  KATiu  tit,  Uint  "  liUtory  bccniue*  very  on«n  a  lying  panegyric  or 
"a  lying  fltttirc;  Tor  ilttTcreiit  tiatiunv,  ordiflurcnt  iianlei  inUietane 
" B«U<)t>,  bcli«  one  niioilier  wiilioui  rrtpi'ct  to  tralb,  u  tli«y  murder 
"oueanoUicr  irlLhout  regard  to  right  ....  But  (tfffcreal  religloQi> 
*'hav«not  btiti  »o  barbAroiM  to  on*  another  u  »€Ct««f  the  nmt  r*- 
"lifiion;  and.  in  like  nianiicr.  aation  hu  b4i<l  hctter  quarter  from 
"  nation  than  party  from  party." 
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The  interval,  between  the  oonclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Kj^wlck,  anil  ilie  broaking  out  of  the  great  war  in 
1702,  though  a  ahort,  U  a  most  interesting  one.  Every 
week  of  it  ulnioat  produced  Home  great  event.  Two 
Partition  Treaties,  the  dea.t,b  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
bis  unexpected  Will,  and  the  acceptance  of  it  by 
Louis  the  P'ourteeiiih,  in  viohition  of  the  second  treaty 
of  partition,  just  signet!  and  ratified  by  liiui ;  Philip 
the  Fifth,  quietly  and  cheerfully  received  in  Sjxiin, 
and  ncknowIedge<l  as  King  of  it,  by  meet  of  those 
Power*!,  who  afterwards  joined  in  an  alliance  to  de- 
throne him.  I  cannot  hel])  milking  this  observation 
upon  that  occasion;  That  character  has  often  more  to 
do  in  gre-at  transaetiuns,  than  prudence  and  sound 
policy:  for  Louis  the  Fourteenth  gratified  hla  |>er- 
eonal  pride,  by  giving  a  Bourbon  King  to  Spain,  at 
the  expense  of  the  true  interest  of  France ;  which 
would  have  ncquireil  much  more  solid  and  permanent 
strength  by  tlie  addition  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Lor- 
raine, upon  the  foot  of  the  second  Partition  Treaty ; 
and  I  think  it  was  fortunate  for  Europe  that  he 
preferred  the  Will.  It  is  true,  he  might  hoi>e  to 
inilueticc  his  grandson;  but  he  cx)uld  never  expect 
that  his  Bourbon  posterity  in  France  should  influence 
hifi  Bourbon  posterity  in  Spain;  be  knew  too  well 
how  weak  the  tics  of  blood  are  among  men,  and  how 
roucli  weaker  still  they  are  among  Princes.  The 
Memoirs  of  Count  Harrach,  and  of  Las  Torres,  give 
a  good  deal  of  light  into  the  transactions  of  the  Court 
of  Spain,  previous  to  the  death  of  that  weak  King; 
and  the  lettcra  of  the  MartT-chul  d'Uarcourt,  then  the 
French  Anihjisaador  iu  S[)aiii,  of  which  I  have  au- 
thentic copies  in  munuscripl,  from  the  year  1C9S  to 
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1701,  liave  cleared  up  that  whole  affair  to  me.  I 
keep  that  book  for  jou.  It  apptKirs  by  tliose  klt«re, 
that  the  imprudent  conduct  of  tlie  House  of  Austria, 
with  r^;ard  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  and 
Madame  Berlips,  her  favourite,  together  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  whicli  incensed 
alt  S[>ain,  were  the  true  and  only  reasons  of  the  Will 
in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Aojou.  Cardinal  Porto- 
carrei-o,  nor  any  of  the  Grandeea,  wore  bril>e<l  by 
France,  as  was  generally  re|X)rted  and  believed  at  that 
time ;  which  coufiruia  Voltaire's  anectlote  ujx>n  that 
flubject*  Then  opens  a  new  scene  and  a  new  cen- 
tury :  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  good  fortune  forsakes 
him,  till  the  Duke  of  Murlborough  and  Prince  Eu- 
gene make  him  amende  for  all  the  mischief  they  bad 
done  bim,  by  making  the  Allies  refuse  tbe  terms  of 
peace  offered  by  him  at  Gertruydenberg.  How  the 
disadvantageous  peace  of  Utrecht  was  afterwards 
brought  on,  you  have  lately  read  ;  and  you  cannot 
inform  yourself  too  minutely  of  all  those  circum- 
etanoes,  that  treaty  being  tlie  freshest  source  from 
whence  the  late  transactions  of  Europe  liave  flowed. 
The  alterations  which  have  since  happened,  whether 
by  wars  or  treaties,  are  so  recent,  that  all  the  wnttea 
accounts  are  to  be  hcliwd  out,  proved,  or  contradicted,, 
by  the  oral  ones  of  almost  every  informed  per^n,  of  i 
a  certain  age  or  rank  in  life.  For  the  facts,  dates;: 
and  original  pieces  of  thia  century,  you  will  find  them 
in  Lamberti,  till  the  year  171G,  and  afler  that  time  in 
Boussot's  Recu^l 

I  du  not  mean  that  you  should  plod  hours  together 

•  ISitie  de  tcuit  XIV.,  ch.  xv\. ;  which  cftnUlnn  ft  brief,  hut  dev, 
and  for  the  tnual  f*u-t  HOct,  •ccoudC  of  ibcso  Uiiuactinos. 
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in  researches  of  this  kind ;  do,  you  may  employ  your 
time  more  usefully  ;  but  I  mean,  that  you  should  make 
the  rao£t  of  the  tuomcnld  you  do  employ,  by  method, 
and  tlic  pursuit  of  one  single  object  at  a  tlrne;  nor 
sliould  I  call  it  a  digression  from  that  object,  if,  when 
you  meet  with  clashing  and  jarring  preiensions  of 
different  Princes  to  the  same  thing,  you  had  icniiiedi- 
Bteiy  recourse  to  other  books,  in  which  those  several 
pretensions  were  clearly  stated ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
is  the  only  way  of  rumcmberiug  those  contcsttxl  righto 
and  claims :  for,  were  a  man  to  read  tout  de  »uit^, 
Sehwedcrw^B  Theairum  Pretetxsionuvu  be  would  only 
be  confounded  by  the  variety,  and  remember  none  of 
tliera :  whereas,  by  examining  them  occasionally,  as 
they  happen  to  occur,  either  in  the  course  of  your 
historical  reading,  or  as  they  are  agitated  in  your  own 
times,  you  will  retain  them,  by  connecting  tliem  with 
those  historical  facts  which  occasioned  your  inquiry. 
For  example,  had  you  read,  in  tlic  course  of  two  or 
tliree  folios  of  Pretensions,  those,  amoug  others,  of 
the  two  Kings  of  England  and  Prussia  to  Ost  Frise, 
it  ia  impossible  that  you  should  have  rememliered 
them;  but  now  that  tliey  are  become  tlie  debated  object 
at  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  and  the  topic  of  all  political 
con vergat tons,  if  you  consult  both  books  and  persons 
concerning  tbera.and  inform  yourself  thoroughly,  you 
will  never  forget  them  as  long  as  you  live.  You  will 
hear  a  grent  deal  of  them  on  one  side,  at  Hanover; 
and  aa  much  on  tlie  other  side,  afterwards,  at  Berlin  : 
hear  both  sides,  and  form  your  own  opinion ;  but 
dispute  with  neither. 

Letters  from  foreign  Ministers  to  their  Courts,  and 
from  their  Courts  to  them,  are,  if  genuine,  the  best  and 
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most  authontic  records  you  eun  read,  aa  far  as  thej 
go.  Cardinal  d'Ossat's,  President  Jcannin'e,*  U'Jia- 
ti'udes'Sif  Sir  William  Temple's,  will  not  only  itiforai 
your  luiud,  but  form  your  style;  wlneli,  iii  letlei-s  of 
buuiiieiM,  should  be  very  plain  aud  simple,  but  at  tlie 
eame  time  exceedingly  clear,  correct,  and  pure. 

All  that  I  have  said  may  be  reduced  to  theee  two 
or  thre«  plain  principles :  1st.  That  you  should  now 
read  very  little,  but  uouvurse  a  great  deal :  2dly.  To 
read  no  useless  unpro6table  books:  and  3dly.  That 
those  which  you  do  read  may  all  tend  to  a  certain  ob> 
jeut,  and  be  relative  to,  and  consefpiciitiul  of,  each 
other.  In  tills  raetliod,  half-an- hour's  reading  every 
day  will  carry  you  a  great  way.  People  seldom  know 
how  to  employ  their  time  to  the  best  advantage  till 
they  have  too  little  lell  to  employ  ;  but  if,  at  your  age, 
in  the  begiuning  of  life,  {>cople  would  but  consider  tho 
value  of  it,  aud  put  every  moment  to  intcrcet,  it  is  in- 
credible what  au  additional  fund  of  knowledge  and 
pleasure  »uch  au  economy  would  bring  in.  I  look 
back  with  regret  upon  that  large  sum  of  time,  which 
in  my  youth  I  lavished  away  idly,  without  cither  im- 
provement or  pleasure.  Take  warning  beiimci;,  aud 
eojoy  every  moment ;  pleasures  do  not  commonly  lastj 

*  I'he  Prnident  Jeaanin,  bom  in  IIVIO,  but  ittscbcd  himictf  to  Uto 
party  or  th«  Lon^o,  htit  aflcnrartlit  l»neaiii«  (>n«  of  tb«  bumI  ablo  *ni 
spnctil  MiaUten  ur  Uonr)-  tV.,  and  wu  eatrusted  by  tbnt  gr 
monarcb  vitb  levcnl  imporUitit  luLutoiis  tu  ibe  SUhw-Qeofitml  in  the 
jeare  1SI>7,  IGQS,  ind  160i).  flis  Ktj/octation  were  fint  publlaiied  Ui 
1«M.  by  h»  gnndwo  I'AbM  Cutill«. 

t  (imlcfioi,  Oamte  d'Cotndn,  ■  Mar£dial  of  Frwice,  <tktliigiililii 
binuelf  in  the  caaiw  of  a  long  life  ( 1607  to  IdSS)  by  lite  Bhilfhl  m^O*^ 
ciHlivuti  ill  rarioua  e»mitriea,  wpeciftlly  in  Oermany  nnd  H<^lliind.    In 
ITt>9  Ilia  fAitret  tt  Mhmiru  ■ppeired  in  ftv«  roluniM ;  but  *  Gtr  mora 
«ouipl«t«  edition,  oztoiidlng  to  oioo  toIuuim,  fi>Uo«r«l  Id  1743. 
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SO  long  ns  Ufc,  and  therefore  should  not  he  neglected  ; 
and  cho  longest  life  m  too  short  for  knowledge,  conse- 
quently eveiy  moment  is  precious. 

I  am  surprised  at  having  rdbeived  no  letter  from 
you  siueo  you  lefl  Pitris.  I  Btill  direct  this  to  Stras- 
burg,  as  I  did  my  two  lost.  I  sliiiU  direct  my  next  to 
the  post-house  at  Mayencc,  unless  I  receive,  in  the 
mean  time,  contrary  inslnictiuns  from  yon.  Adieu  I 
Remember  ie^  attentions:  they  must  be  your  pass- 
ports into  good  cuaipauy. 


London,  June  23,  0.  &  1752. 

My  dear  Fbi£Nd, 

1  DIRECT  tilis  tetter  to  Mayence,  where  I  think  it 
ig  likely  to  meet  you,  supposing,  as  I  do,  that  you 
stayed  threo  weeks  at  Mauhoim  alter  the  date  of  your 
last  from  thence ;  but  should  you  have  stayed  longer 
at  Mauheim,  to  wliieh  1  have  no  objection,  it  will  wait 
for  you  at  Slayenee.  Mayence  will  not,  I  believe, 
have  charms  to  detain  you  above  a  week ;  so  that  I 
reckon  yon  will  be  at  Bonn  at  the  end  of  July,  N.S. 
There  you  may  stay  just  as  little  or  as  long  as  you 
please,  and  then  proceed  to  Hanover. 

I  had  a  letter  by  the  Last  post  from  a  relation  of 
mine  at  Hanover,  Mr.  Stanhofx-  Asjiinwall,*  whu  is  in 
the  Duke  of  Is'ewcastle's  office,  and  has  lately  been 
Rppoiuted  the  King's  Minister  tu  thu  Dey  of  Algiers ; 
fi  p(]6t  which,  tiotwlLhslAiidiug  your  views  of  foreign 
af&irs,  I  believe  you  do  not  envy  him.    He  tells  me 

"  ?tlr.  Asj>in<iTft]l'»  moUier  wu  n  dmtaiit  coaalu  of  Lord  CliiMierfield, 
tbe  daughlei  of  ChvlM  Staobopc,  K*q.,  wlio  wiu  n  gruulBoa  of  the 
first,  and  greHt-griDdfatbcc  of  tk*  jirweiii,  ICatl. 
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ia  that  letter  there  are  very  good  lodgiag^  to  be  bad 
at  one  Bin.  Hejen',  tbe  next  d4X>r  to  tbe  Duke  of 
Newc3Kt]e*B,  irkich  he  oflera  to  take  for  joa :  I  hsTe 
desired  him  to  do  it.  In  case  Mrs.  Mejers  will  vait  for 
70a  till  the  lauer  end  of  Augnat  or  the  beginning  of 
September,  N.S.  which  I  suj^xiee  is  aboat  the  time 
when  YOU  will  be  at  Hanover.  You  will  find  this 
Hr.  A^pinwall  of  great  use  to  you  there.  He  will 
exert  himself  to  the  atmoet  to  serve  vou :  he  has  been 
twice  or  thrice  at  Hanover,  and  knows  all  the  allura 
there:  he  ia  very  well  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,* 
and  will  puff"  you  there.  Moreover,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  work  as  a  volunteer  in  that  Itureau,  be  will 
aanat  and  inform  you :  in  short,  he  ia  a  very  hooeet, 
sensible,  and  informed  man  ;  nuiit  ne  paye  paa  leatp- 
eoup  de  $a  figure  ;  U  abuse  m^nu  du  pAviUge  ^"oni 
let  homme*  ttHre  laidn  ;  et  it  ne  $era  pas  en  rette  atec 
let  lions  e£  les  U-opards  qu'U  irouvera  a  Alger, 

As  you  are  entirely  master  of  the  time  when  you 
will  leave  Bonn  and  go  to  Hanover,  su  are  you  master 
to  Hlay  at  Hanover  as  long  as  you  please,  and  to  go 
from  thence  where  you  please,  provided  that  at  Christ- 
mae  you  are  at  Berlin  for  the  Iwginoingof  the  Carnival : 
this  I  would  not  have  you  say  at  Hanover,  considering 
the  mutual  disposition  of  those  two  Courts ;  hut,  when 
anybody  asks  you  where  you  are  to  go  next,  wiy  that 
you  propose  rambling  in  (jermany,  at  Bmnswict, 
Caesel,  &c.,  till  tbe  next  spring,  when  you  intend  to 
be  in  Flanders,  in  your  way  to  England.  I  take  Berlin, 
at  this  time,  to  be  the  politest,  the  most  shining,  and 
the  most  useful  Court  in  Europe  for  a  young  fellow 

*  Tbomaa  Holies,  Dfllc«  of  K««easU«,  wsa  &t  thia  ptriod  S«cf«Urj 
of  Bute,  nod  wan  Rltending  tbe  King  u  ntcb  on  a  visit  to  Uanover, 
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to  be  8t;  and  therefore  I  would  upon  uo  account  not 
have  you  there,  for  at  least  a  couple  of  months  of  the 
CarniTal.  If  you  are  as  well  received,  and  pa«3  your 
time  as  well,  at  Boon,  as  I  believe  you  will,  I  would 
advise  you  to  remain  there  till  about  the  20th  of 
August,  N.  S. ;  ill  four  days  more  you  will  be  at 
HaooTcr.  As  for  your  stay  tJierc,  it  must  be  shorter 
or  longer  according  to  certain  circumstances  which  y&u 
know  of;*  supposing  them  at  the  best,  then  stay  till 
withiu  a  week  or  ten  days  of  the  King's  return  to 
England ;  but  supposing  them  at  the  worst,  your  stay 
must  not  be  too  short,  for  reasons  which  you  also 
know :  no  resentment  must  either  appear  or  be  sus- 
pected ;  therefore,  at  worst,  I  think  you  must  remain 
there  a  month,  itud,  at  best,  as  long  as  ever  you  pleaee. 
But  I  am  convineed  that  all  will  turn  out  very  well 
for  you  there.  Everybody  is  engaged  or  inclined  to 
help  yon ;  the  Ministers,  both  English  and  German, 
the  principal  Ladies,  and  most  of  the  foreign  Minis- 
ters; so  that  I  may  apply  to  you  nullum  nitmcnabeit, 
91  git  prudentia.  Du  Perron  will,  I  believe,  be  back 
there,  from  Turiu,  much  about  the  time  you  get  thither ; 
pray  be  very  attentive  to  liim,  and  connect  yourself 
with  him  as  much  as  ever  you  can  ;  for,  bes^idce  that 
he  is  a  very  pretty  and  well-informed  man,  he  is  very 
much  in  fashion  at  Hanover,  is  personally  very  well 
witli  the  King  and  certain  Ladies;  so  (hat  a  visible 
intimacy  and  connection  with  him  will  do  you  credit 
aud  eervice.    Pray  cultivate  Monsieur  Hop,  the  Dutch 

■  It  wM  fvufA  that  tome  obiUtclo  or  ot^ecUou  miglit  ariM  dd 
account  of  Mr.  Staahopo's  lUcgitinuite  iHrtfa.  This  appniheniion  la 
frequeolly  hinud  at  in  the  Ibllowiog  corr<!«|M)oc)cncc,  and  wju  ore  long 
verified  at  BruiweU.  Sm>  Lcnl  Cbcetcrficid's  IcHcr  to  Ur.  DafroUea 
of  October  30,  U52. 
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Miiiistur,  wlio  bus  always  been  very  much  my  friend, 
iind  will,  I  iim  gure,  be  joiira :  his  mnnners,  it  is  true, 
are  not  very  engaging;  he  is  rough,  but  he  is  sinoerc. 
It  ia  very  useful  soiuetiines  to  Bee  the  tilings  which  one 
ought  to  avot«l,  as  it  is  right  to  sec  very  often  thoae 
wliich  one  ought  to  imitate;  and  my  friend  Hop'a 
manners  will  frequently  point  out  to  you  what  yours 
ought  to  be,  by  the  i*uk  of  ooutrarics. 

^K  Coiigreve  pointt  out  a  sort  of  critics,  to  wbom  he 

^■by^  that  wo  arc  doubly  obliged : 


Rules  for  ipod  writini^  thejr  with  pttna  indite, 
TticD  i>lio>r  uji  nhui  Li  buil.  by  vrliKt  Uiey  write. 


I 


It  iscerbiin  that  Monsieur  Hop,  with  the  best  heart 
in  the  world,  and  a  thousand  good  qiuHtiei^,  has  a 
thousand  enemies,  and  hardly  a  friend,  singly  from 

e  roughness  of  his  manners. 


N.  B. — I  heartily  wish  you  could  have  ataid  long 
enough  at  Ataoheim  to  have  been  seriously  and  des- 
perately in  love  with  Maduuio  dc  Taxis,  who,  I  sup- 
[x>so,  is  u  proud,  insolent,  fine  lady,  and  who  would 
conset)uentIy  have  exjiected  attentions  little  short  of 
adonttion:  nothing  would  do  you  more  good  than 
such  a  passion ;  and  I  live  in  hopes  tJint  soiucltody  or 
otl)er  will  he  able  to  exoite  such  a  one  iu  you:  your 
hour  may  not  yet  be  come,  but  it  will  come.  Lore 
1ms  been  not  unaptly  rompared  to  tlie  siuall-pox, 
which  most  jieople  hare  sooner  or  later.  Ipliigenia 
had  a  wonderful  efibct  upon  Cimon;  I  wish  some 
Hunuvcrian  Iphigcnia  may  try  her  skill  upou  you. 

I  recominend  to  yuu  again,  though  I  have  already 
done  it  twice  or  thrice,  to  speak  Gcrumu,  cvou  afifoct- 
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edly,  wliile  you  are  at  Hanover,  wliich  will  show  that 
you  prefer  tlmt  language,  aud  be  of  more  use  to  you 
there  with  somebody*  tbna  you  can  imagiDC.  When 
you  carry  my  letters  (o  Monsieur  Munchausen  iiiul 
Monsieur  Schwiegehh,  address  yourself  to  ihem  iu 
Germau ;  the  latter  speaks  French  very  well,  but  the 
former  estremely  ill.  Show  great  attention  to  Madame 
MunchauaeiiV  daughter,  who  is  a  great  favourite :  these 
little  trifles  please  rnothera,  and  sometimes  fathers, 
extremely.  Observe  and  you  will  find,  almost  unirer- 
eally,  that  the  least  things  either  please  or  displease 

'niOBt;  because  they  nixiessarily  imply  either  «  very 
strong  df«irc  of  obliging,  or  an  unpardonable  indiffer- 
ence about  il.  I  will  give  you  a  ridiculous  instance 
enOMgli  of  this  truth  from  my  own  esperieaee.  Wlien 
I  was  Atuhnssador  the  first  time  in  Holland,  Comte  de 
Wassenaer  and  his  wife,  people  of  the  first  rank  and 
consideration,  had  a  little  boy  of  about  three  years 
old,  of  whom  tiiey  were  exceedingly  fond;  in  order 
to  make  my  court  to  ihem,  I  was  so  too,  and  used  to 
take  the  child  ofieu  upon  my  lap  aud  play  with  him. 
One  day  his  noac  was  very  snotty,  npon  which  1  took 
out  my  handkerchief  and  wiped  it  for  him  ;  this  raised 
a  loud  laugh,  and  ihoy  called  me  a  very  handy  nurse; 
bat  the  father  and  mother  were  bo  pleased  with  it,  that 
to  this  day  it  is  an  anecdote  in  the  family  ;  aud  I  nerer 
receive  a  letter  from  Comte  Wasseuaer,  but  he  makes 
me  the  compliments  du  morveuz  quefai  mouchi  autre- 

[/oU:  who,  by  the  way,  I  am  assured,  is  now  the  pret- 
tiest young  fellow  in  Holland.  Where  one  would 
gain  people,  remember  tliat  nothing  is  little.    Adieu  I 

*  King  George  the  Second. 
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Londoa.  June  26,  0.6.  ITfiS. 

My  dear  Friend, 

As  I  have  reason  to  fear,  from  your  last  letter  of 
the  iSth,  K.S.,  from  iEanheim,  that  all,  or  at  least 
most  of  my  letters  to  you  since  you  left  Paris  hove 
miscarried,  I  think  it  rt?quiaite,  at  all  events,  to  repeat 
ID  this  the  necessary  parts  of  those  several  letters,  as 
far  as  they  relate  to  your  future  motions. 

I  suppose  tliat  this  -will  either  find  you,  or  be  hut  a 
few  daya  before  you,  at  Bonn,  where  it  is  directed; 
and  I  suppose,  too,  that  you  have  fixed  your  time  for 
going  from  thence  to  Hanover.  If  things  lum  out 
well  al  IlanoveTj  as  in  my  opinion  they  will,  Chi  ttA 
btne  non  ii  muot'a,  stay  there  till  u  week  or  ten  days 
before  the  King  sets  out  for  Eiiglnud ;  but,  should 
they  turn  out  iV/,  which  I  cannot  imagine,  stay  how- 
ever a  month,  that  your  departure  may  not  seem  a 
step  of  discontent  or  peevishness,  the  very  suspicion 
of  which  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided.  Whenever 
you  leave  Hanover,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  where  would 
you  go  ?  £ila  &  Padrone,  and  I  give  you  your  choice : 
Would  you  pass  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember at  Brunswick,  Cassel,  Ac.?  Would  you 
choose  lo  go  for  a  couple  of  montlis  to  liatisboQ^ 
where  you  would  be  very  well  recommended  to,  and 
treate*]  by,  the  King's  Electoral  Minister,  the  Baron 
de  Behr,  and  where  you  would  improve  your  jvt 
pidtlicum  T  Or,  would  you  rather  go  directly  to 
Berlin,  and  stay  there  till  the  end  of  the  Carnival? 
Two  or  three  montlis  at  Berlin  are,  considering  all 
circumstances,  necessary  for  you;  and  the  Carnival 
months  arc  the  best ;  pour  k  reste  dicidex  en  dernier 
rt4»t)rt,  ei  acau  tqtpei  oomme  d'tibut.    Let  me  only 
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'know  your  decree  wlicn  you  liave  formed  it.  Your 
good  or  ill  success  at  Hanover  will  have  a  very  great 
influence  upon  your  subsequent  character,  figure,  and 
fortune  in  the  world ;  therefore,  I  confess,  that  I  am 
rOore  anxious  about  it  than  over  bride  was  on  her 
wedding-night,  when  wishes,  hopes,  feare,  aud  doubts, 
tumuUuousIy  agitate,  please,  and  terrify  her.  It  is 
your  first  crisis;  the  character  which  you  acquire 
there  will,  more  or  less,  be  that  which  will  abide  by 
you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  You  will  be  tried  and 
judged  tliere,  not  as  a  boy,  but  as  a  man ;  and  from 
that  moment  tliore  is  no  appeal  for  character :  it  is 
fixed.  To  form  that  character  advantageously,  you 
have  three  objects  particularly  to  attend  to — your 
character,  as  a  man  of  morality,  truth,  and  honour; 
your  knowleiigc  in  the  objects  of  your  destination,  as 
a  man  of  business;  aud  your  engaging  aud  insinu- 
ating address,  air,  and  manners, as  a  courtier:  the  sure 
and  only  steps  to  favour.  Merit  at  Courts,  without 
favour,  will  do  little  or  nothing;  favour,  without 
merit,  will  do  a  good  deal;  but  favour  and  merit 
together  will  do  everytliiug.  Favour  at  Courts  de- 
pends upon  so  many,  such  trifling,  such  unexpected, 
and  unforeseen  events,  that  a  good  Courtier  must 
attend  to  every  circumstance,  however  little,  that 
either  does  or  can  happen ;  he  must  have  no  absences, 
no  duiractimu;  he  must  not  say,  "  I  did  not  mind  it! 
"who  would  have  thought  it?"  lie  ought  botli  to 
have  minded  and  to  have  thought  it  A  chiunber- 
maid  has  sometimes  caused  revolutions  in  Courts, 
which  have  produced  others  in  kingdoms.  ■\Vere  I 
to  make  my  way  to  favour  in  a  Court,  1  would  neither 
wilfully,  nor  by  nt^Iigence,  give  a  dog  or  a  cat  there 
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)n  to  dislike  me.  Two  piet  tfrxrches,  well  io- 
tructed,  you  know,  made  the  fortune  of  De  Luines 
with  Louia  XIII.  Every  step  a  man  makes  at  Court 
recj^uiree  hs  much  attention  and  circumspection  as 
thoee  which  were  made  formerly  between  hot  plough- 
shares, in  tlic  Ordnil,  or  fiery  trials;  which,  in  those 
times  of  ignorance  and  siiper»ttitiou,  wert>  looked  upon 
as  demonstrations  of  innocence  or  guilt.  Direct  your 
principal  battery  at  Hanover  at  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's: tliero  are  many  very  weak  places  in  that 
citadel,  wliero,  with  a  very  little  skill,  you  cannol  fail 
making  a  great  impression.  Ask  for  his  ordere  in 
everything  you  do;  talk  Austrian  and  AntigalHcan 
to  him ;  and,  as  soon  us  you  are  upon  a  foot  of  talk- 
ing easily  to  him,  tell  him  en  Awlinani,  that  his  Kkill 
and  success  in  thirty  or  forty  elections  in  England 
leave  you  no  reason  to  doubt  of  his  carrying  his  elec- 
tion for  Frankfort,  and  that  you  look  upon  tlio  Arch- 
duke* na  his  Member  for  the  Empire.  In  liis  hours 
of  festivity  and  conipotation,  drop,  that  he  pule  you 
in  mind  of  what  Sir  William  Temple  says  of  the 
Pensionary  De  Witt,  who  at  that  time  governed  half 
Europe — that  he  appeared  at  halls,  assemblies,  and 
public  places,  as  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  or  to 
think  of.  When  he  talks  to  you  upon  foreign  ofTnirSt 
which  he  will  often  do,  say  that  you  really  cannot 
presume  to  give  any  opinion  of  your  own  upon  those 
matlen*.  looking  ujmn  yourself,  at  present,  only  as  a 
postscript  to  the  carpii  diplomatise  ;  but  that,  if  his 
Grace  will  be  pleased  to  make  you  nn  additional  vol- 
ume to  it,  tliough  but  in  ditodeclmo,  you  will  do  yo*ir 

*  Tlie  Archduke  Jutepli,  eldest  ion  of  Maria  Tbcma,  and  afWr- 
«anl>  Emperor. 
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It,  thai  lie  shall  neither  be  ashamed  nor  repent  of 
it.  Ho  loves  to  have  a  favourite,  and  to  oi>eii  himself 
to  lliut  ruvourite ;  he  has  now  no  such  person  with 
him ;  the  place  is  racant,  and  if  you  have  dexterity 
you  may  fill  it.  Id  ouc  thing  alouc,  do  nut  humour 
him — I  mean  drinking;  for  as  I  believe  you  have 
never  yet  been  drunk,  you  do  not  yourself  know  how 
you  can  bear  your  wine,  and  what  a  little  too  much  of 
it  may  make  you  do  or  say.  You  might  poeaibly 
kick  down  all  you  had  done  before. 

You  do  not  love  gaming,  and  t  thank  Qod  for  it; 
but  at  Hanover  I  would  have  you  show,  and  profeeSt 
a  particular  dislike  to  play,  so  aa  to  decline  it  upon  all 
ocicasions,  unless  where  one  may  be  wanted  to  make  a 
fonrth  at  whist  or  quadrille:  and  then  take  care  to 
declare  it  the  result  of  your  complaisance,  not  of  your 
inclinations.  Without  sneh  precaution,  you  may  very 
possibly  be  suspected,  though  unjustly,  of  loviug  play, 
upon  account  of  my  former  paguion  for  it;  and  such 
a  suspicion  would  do  you  u  great  deal  of  hurt,  esp^ 
cinlly  with  the  KJug,  who  detcsta  fflmJug.  I  must 
Godblf 


end  this  abruptly. 


lem  you 


Mt   dear   FfttEND, 

Versatility  as  a  Courtier  may  be  almost  decisive 

to  you  hereafter;  that  is,  it  may  conduce  to,  or  reUird, 

your  preferment  in  your  own  destination.    The  first 

reputation  goes  a  great  way ;  and  if  you  fix  a  good 

one  at  Hanover,  it  will  operate  also  to  your  advantage 

in  England.    The  trade  of  a  Courtier  is  as  much  a 

trade  as  that  of  a  shoemaker ;  and  he  who  applies 

himself  the  most  Mill  work  the  best:  the  only  difB- 
Vol.  II.  IB 
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cultjr  ia  to  distinguish  (whnt  I  am  sure  you  have  sense 
enough  to  distinguish)  between  the  right  and  proper 
qualificatioDs  and  llieir  kindred  faults;  for  tliere  is 
but  a  line  between  every  perfection  and  its  neigh- 
bouring imperfection.  As  for  exumple,  you  must  be 
extremely  well-bred  and  polite,  but  without  tbe 
troublesome  forms  and  stiffiicss  of  ceremony.  You 
must  be  respectful  aud  a>«enting,  but  without  l)eing 
servile  and  abject.  You  must  be  frank,  but  without 
indiscretion,  and  close  without  being  costive.  You 
must  keep  up  dignity  of  character  without  the  least 
pride  of  birth  or  rank.  You  must  be  gay  within  all 
the  bounds  of  decency  and  respect ;  aud  grave  with- 
out the  afiectation  of  wisdom,  which  does  not  become 
the  age  of  twenty.  You  must  be  essentially  secret 
without  being  dark  and  mysterious.  You  must  bo 
firm,  and  even  bold,  but  with  great  seeming  modesty. 

With  these  qualifications,  which,  by  the  way,  are  all 
in  your  own  power,  I  will  answer  for  your  success,  not 
only  at  Hanover,  but  at  any  Court  in  Europe.  And 
I  am  not  sorry  that  yon  begin  your  appi-cnticcship  at 
a  little  one;  because  you  roust  be  more  circumspect, 
and  more  upon  your  guard  there,  than  at  a  great  one, 
where  every  little  thing  is  not  known  nor  reported. 

When  you  write  to  me  or  to  anybody  else  from 
thence,  take  care  that  your  letters  contain  conimeuda- 
tions  of  all  you  see  and  hear  there ;  for  they  will  moet 
of  them  be  opened  and  read :  but  as  frequent  couriere 
will  come  from  Hanover  to  England,  you  may  some- 
times write  to  me  without  reserve ;  aud  put  your  loiters 
into  ft  vcrj-  little  box,  which  you  may  scnil  tsafely  b/ 
some  of  them. 

I  must  not  omit  mentioning  to  you,  that  at  the 
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Duke  of  Newcaistle's  table,  where  you  will  frequently 
dine,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  drinking ;  be  upon  your 
guard  against  it,  both  upon  account  of  your  health, 
which  would  not  bear  it,  and  of  the  consequences  of 
your  being  flustered  and  heated  with  wine;  it  might 
cugnge  you  in  scrapes  and  frolics  which  the  King 
(who  is  a  very  sober  man  himself)  detests.  On  the 
other  band,  you  should  not  seem  too  grave  and  too 
wise  to  drink  like  the  rest  of  the  company;  therefore 
use  art  :  mix  water  with  your  wine ;  do  not  drink  all 
that  is  in  the  glass ;  and  if  detected  and  pressed  to 
drink  more,  do  not  cry  out  sobriety,  but  soy  that  you 
have  lately  been  out  of  order,  that  you  are  subject  to 
inflammatory  complaints,  and  Uiat  you  must  beg  to 
be  excused  for  tlie  present  A  young  fellow  ought 
to  be  wiser  tlian  lie  should  seem  to  be ;  and  an  old 
fellow  ought  to  ecem  wise  whether  he  really  bo  so 
or  not. 

During  your  stay  at  Hanover^  I  would  have  you 
make  two  or  three  excursions  to  |»arta  of  that  Elec- 
torate; the  Hartz,  where  the  silver  mines  are;  Giit- 
tingen,  for  the  university ;  Stade,  for  what  commerce 
there  is.  You  should  also  go  to  Zell.  In  short,  see 
everytliing  that  is  to  be  seen  there,  and  inform  your- 
self well  of  all  the  details  of  that  country.  Go  to 
Hamburgh  for  three  or  four  days,  know  the  consti- 
tution of  that  little  Hanseatic  Republic,  and  inform 
yourself  well  of  the  nature  of  the  King  of  Denmark's 
pretensions  to  it. 

If  all  things  turn  out  right  for  you  at  Hanover,  I 
would  have  you  mitke  it  your  head-quarters  till  about 
a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  King  Iwives  it;  and 
then  go  to  Brunswick,  which,  though  a  little,  is  a  very 
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polite  pretty  Court.  You  may  stay  there  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  as  you  like  it ;  autl  from  theuce  go  to 
CaBsel,  and  there  etay  till  you  go  to  Berlin,  where  I 
would  have  you  be  by  Christraaa.  At  Hanover  you 
will  very  easily  get  good  letters  of  reoonmieiulntioii  to 
Brunswick  and  to  Casael.  You  do  uot  want  auy  to 
Berlin ;  however,  I  will  send  you  one  for  Voltaire.* 
A  propos  of  Berlin ;  be  very  reservctl  and  cautious, 
while  at  Hanover,  as  to  that  King  and  that  country : 
both  which  are  detefited,  becBuae  fcoreil  by  cverybo<iy 
there,  from  his  Majesty  down  to  tlie  nieauest  peasant: 
but  however,  tliey  both  extremely  deserve  your  ut- 
ratiet  attention ;  and  you  will  see  the  arts  and  wieclom 
of  government  better  in  that  country,  now,  than  in 
any  other  in  Europe.  You  must  stay  three  months  at 
Berlin,  if  you  liko  it,  au  I  believe  you  will ;  and  afler 
that  I  hope  we  shall  meet  here  again. 

Of  all  the  places  in  the  world  (I  repeat  it  onoe 
more)  cetabltsh  a  good  reputation  at  Hanover,  clfatUs 
vous  valoir  Id,  autant  quil  est  pomlie,  par  le  brillani, 
le9  niani^res,  el  lot  graces.  Indeed,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  yoii^  and  will  make  any  future  applica- 
tion to  tlie  King  in  your  behalf  very  easy.  He  is 
more  token  by  those  liltle  things,  than  any  man,  or 
even  wonmt),  that  I  ever  kne^'  in  my  life:  and  I  do 
uot  wonder  at  him.  In  short,  exert  to  the  utmost  all 
your  means  and  {wwers  to  please,  and  remendier,  that 
lie  who  pleases  the  most  will  rise  the  soonest  and  the 
highest.  Try  bat  once  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of 
pleasing,  and  I  will  answer,  that  yon  will  never  more 
negloct  the  means. 

*  That  letter,  which  b  daled  Angtut  27, 1752,  trill  b«  fiiuntl  Id  the 
Hiieellatieoaa  Cori«[KUidence. 
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X  send  yon  lierewith  two  letters,  tlie  one  to  Monsieur 
Muncliausen,  the  other  to  Monsieur  Schwiegehit,  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  and  a  very  sensible  knowing  man. 
They  will  both.  I  am  sure,  be  extremely  civil  to  you, 
and  carry  you  into  the  best  com|jany ;  and  then  it  is 
jour  business  to  please  that  company.  I  nercr  was 
more  anxious  abont  any  period  of  your  life,  than  I  am 
about  tiiis  your  Hanover  expedition,  it  twing  of  so 
much  more  eoneequence  to  you  than  any  other.  If  I 
hear  from  thence  that  you  are  liked  and  loved  there 
for  your  air,  y<mr  manners,  and  address,  us  well  as  es- 
teemed for  your  knowledge,  I  shall  be  the  happiest 
mau  in  the  world;  judge  then  what  [  must  be,  if  it 
bap|>ens  otherwise.     Adieu  I 


Loodoa,  Joljr  21,  0.  &.  1762. 
My    dear    FK[E!fD, 

By  my  ealeulation,  this  letter  may  probably  arrive 
at  Hanover  three  or  four  days  before  you ;  and  as  I 
am  sure  of  ita  arriving  there  safe,  it  shall  contain  the 
mofit  material  points  that  I  have  mentioned  in  my  sev- 
eral letters  to  you  since  you  left  Paris,  as  if  you  had 
received  but  few  of  them,  whicli  may  very  probably 
be  the  case. 

As  for  your  stay  at  Hanover,  it  must  not  m  all 
events  be  less  than  a  month  ;  but,  if  thingii  turn  out  to 
y&ur  satinfactiouy  it  may  be  just  a^  long  as  you  please. 
From  thence  you  may  go  wherever  yoii  liko;  for  I 
have80goo<l  an  opinion  of  your  judgment,  that  I  think 
you  will  combine  and  weigh  all  circumstaiice$s  and 
choose  the  propercst  places.  Would  you  saunter  at 
some  of  the  small  Courts,  as  Brunswick,  Caseel,  t&c., 
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till  the  Carnival  at  Berlin  ?  You  are  master.  "Would 
you  pass  a  couple  of  months  at  Rati^bon,  which  might 
not  be  ill  employed  ?  A  la  bonne  keure.  Would  you 
go  to  Brussels,  stay  a  moolh  or  two  there  with  Bay- 
rolles,  and  from  thence  to  Mr.  Yorke,  at  tlie  Hague? 
With  a11  my  licorU  Or,  lastly,  would  you  go  to 
Co{>enhagen  and  Stockholm?  £iia  &  anche PadTtme : 
choose  entirely  for  yourself,  without  any  farther  in- 

ructionfl  from  me ;  only  let  me  know  your  deternuna- 
lon  in  time,  that  I  may  settle  your  credit,  iu  case  yoa 
go  to  places  where  at  present  you  have  none.  Your 
object  should  be  to  eec  the  morai  muUorum  hominum 
ei  urhes;  begin  and  end  it  where  you  please. 

By  what  you  have  already  seen  of  the  German 
Courts,  I  am  sure  you  must  Iiave  observe*!  that  they 
are  mucli  more  uioe  and  scrujnilous  iu  jwinLs  of  cere- 
mony, respect,  and  attention,  than  the  greater  Courts 
of  France  and  Knglaud.  You  will  therefore,  I  am 
persuaded,  attend  to  the  minutest  circumstances  of 
address  and  behaviour,  particularly  during  your  stay 
at  Hanover,  which  (I  will  repeat  it,  though  I  have 
said  it  oUcu  to  you  already)  is  tlie  most  important 
prelimioary  period  of  your  whole  life.  Nobody  in 
the  world  is  more  exact  in  alt  points  of  good-breeding 
than  the  Kiag,  and  it  is  the  part  of  every  man's 
character  that  he  informs  himself  of  first.  The  least 
negligence,  or  the  slightest  inatteutioD,  reported  to 
him,  may  do  you  infinite  jinyudjce,  as  their  couLraries 
would  service. 

If  Lord  Albemarle  (as  I  believe  he  did)  trugtetl  you 
with  the  secret  affaint  of  his  dttpartmeut-,  let  Iho  Cuke 
of  Newcastle  know  that  he  did  so,  which  will  l>e  an 
inducement  to  him  to  trnsfc  you  too,  and  possibly  to 
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employ  you  in  affaire  of  cnnsequence.  Tell  him  that, 
though  you  are  young,  you  kuow  the  importaucc  of 
eecrecy  in  business, auU  can  keep  a  secret;  that  I  have 
always  inculcated  this  doctrine  into  you,  and  have, 
moreover,  strictly  forbidden  you  ever  to  communicate, 
even  to  nie,  any  matters  of  a  secret  nature  which  you 
may  happen  to  be  trusted  with  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness. 

As  for  business,  T  think  I  can  trust  yoa  to  yourself; 
but  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for  you  with  regard  to 
those  exterior  Bccomplit^hnieut^  whicli  are  absolutely 
neoeesary  to  smooth  and  shorten  the  way  to  iL  Half 
the  business  is  done  when  one  li»s  gained  the  heart  and 
the  affectionii  of  those  with  whom  one  is  to  transact  it 
Air  aud  address  must  begin,  manners  and  attention 
must  finish,  that  work.  I  will  let  you  into  one  secret 
concemiDg  myself,  which  is,  that  I  owe  much  more  of 
the  success  which  I  have  hud  in  the  world  to  my 
manners,  than  to  any  suiterior  degree  of  merit  or 
knowieilge.  I  desired  to  plea^aud  I  neglected  none 
of  the  means.  This,  I  can  assure  you,  without  any 
ialse  modesty,  is  the  truth.  You  have  more  knowl- 
edge than  I  had  at  your  age,  but  then  I  had  much 
more  atteutiou  and  good-breeding  than  you.  Call  it 
vanity  if  you  please,  and  possibly  it  was  so;  but  ray 
great  object  was  to  make  every  man  I  met  with  like 
me,  and  every  woman  love  me.  I  often  succeeded ; 
but  why?  By  taking  great  pains;  for  otherwise  I 
never  should ;  my  figure  by  no  means  entitled  me  to 
it,  aud  I  hiid  certainly  an  up-hill  game;  whereas  your 
oouateuaoce  would  help  you,  if  you  made  the  most  of 
it,  and  proscribed  for  ever  the  guilty,  gloomy,  and 
funereal  jiert  of  it.     Dress,  address,  and  air,  would 
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become  jonr  best  countenance,  and  make  your  libtle 
figure  pasa  very  well. 

If  you  bavo  time  to  read  at  Hanover,  pray  lot  the 
books  you  reiul  be  all  relative  to  tlie  history  ami  con- 
stitution of  lliat  country,  whicli  I  woiilil  have  you 
know  08  correctly  us  any  Huuoverian  in  tlie  whole 
Electorate.  Inform  yourself  of  the  powers  of  the 
States,  and  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  several 
Judicatures;  the  particular  articles  of  trade  and  com- 
inerce  of  Bremen,  Harburg,  and  Stade ;  the  details 
and  value  of  the  mines  of  the  Hartss.  Two  or  three 
gboit  books  will  give  you  the  outlines  of  uU  these  I 
things;  and  conversation,  tunied  upon  thosft  subjects, 
vill  do  the  rest,  and  better  than  books  can. 

Kemember  of  all  things  to  Bpeak  nothing  but  Ger- 
man there;  make  it  (to  express  myself  pedantically,) 
your  vernacular  language,  and  study  to  speak  it  with 
purity  and  elegancy,  if  it  has  any.  This  will  not  only 
make  you  perfect  in  it,  but  will  please,  and  make  your 
court  there  better  than  anything.  Apropos  of  lan- 
guages; did  you  improve  your  Italian  while  you  were 
in  Paris,  or  did  you  forget  it?  Had  you  a  master 
there;  and  what  Italian  books  did  vou  rend  with 
him?  If  you  are  ina»ter  of  Italian,  I  would  have 
you  afterwards,  by  the  first  convenient  opportunity, 
learn  Spanish,  which  you  may  very  easily,  uud  in  a 
very  little  lime  do;  you  will  then,  in  the  course  of 
your  foreign  bui<iues8,  never  be  obliged  to  employ,  pay, 
or  trust  any  translator,  for  any  European  language. 

As  I  lore  to  provide  eventually  for  everything  that 
can  poHsibly  happen,  I  will  auppoee  the  worst  that  can 
befal  you  at  HuuoTcr.  In  that  case,  I  would  have 
you  go  immediately  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
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Itia  Grace's  advice,  or  rather  orders,  what  you 
should  do;  adding,  that  hia  advice  will  always  be 
ordL'nj  10  you.  You  will  tell  him,  that,  ihouj^h  you 
arc  excecdiugly  mortified,  you  arc  much  less  en,  tlmn 
yon  sliQuld  otlierwt%  be,  from  the  consideration,  thai, 
being  utterly  tinkuowu  to  his  Majfisty,  his  ohjei^lion 
could  not  be  persona)  to  yon,  and  could  only  arise 
from  circumatancea,  which  it  was  not  in  your  power 
either  to  prevent  or  remedy  ;  that  if  his  Grace  thought, 
that  your  coatinuing  any  longer  there  would  be  dis- 
agreeable, you  eutreattid  him  to  tell  you  no ;  and  that, 
upon  the  whole,  you  referred  yourself  entirely  to  him, 
whose  orders  you  should  most  scrupulously  obey.  But 
this  precaution,  I  dare  say,  is  ex  ufnmdattti,  and  will 
prove  unniKiessary  ;  however,  it  is  always  riglit  to  l>e 
prepare<i  for  all  events,  the  woint  as  well  as  the  b«iit ; 
it  prevents  hurry  and  surprise,  two  dangerous  situa- 
tions in  business:  for  I  know  no  one  thing  so  useful, 
so  necesiiary  in  all  business,  as  grcnt  eoolnc^^,  steadi- 
ness, and  mngfi-oid;  Ihey  give  an  incredible  advau- 
tage  over  whotuever  one  has  to  do  with. 

r  have  received  your  letter  of  the  lotb,  N.S.  from 
Mayence,  where  I  find  that  you  have  diverted  your- 
self much  better  than  I  expected.  I  am  very  well 
acquainted  with  Comte  Cobentzel's*  character,  Iwth  of 
])arts  and  business.  He  could  have  given  you  letters 
to  Bonn,  huviug  formerly  resided  there  himself.  You 
will  not  bo  so  agreeably  ehctrified,  where  this  letter 
will  find  you,  as  you  were  botli  at  Manbeim  and 

"Cbartw,  Count  Cobentrel,  irho  wu  born  in  1712,  and  died  in 
1770.  was  Uigli  In  fnvnur  kI  tlio  Court  of  VieaoB,  uid  bitfafiiUr  tk-rvcd 
it  in  KTerAl  Impoftiiot  dijilomiiic  mlMtnnii.  AoeoMlng  to  U.  do 
StBAart  "pea  d'hommcB  d'^t  ont  |ior(£  plua  loin  ocs  grftcca,  oca 
"  Bgt&nen*  et  ceL  Mprit  qui  font  le  cfairme  d«  la  eoditi." 
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Mayenec;  but  I  hojie  you  may  meet  witli  a  second 
German  Mrs,  Fitzgerald,  wbo  may  make  you  forget 
the  two  former  ones,  and  pructise  your  German. 
Such  transient  passions  will  do  you  no  barm;  but> 
on  thtJ  contrary,  a  great  deal  of  good :  they  will  refine 
your  manners,  and  quickou  your  attention ;  they  give 
a  young  fclluw  du  brillanl,  atn\  bring  biiu  into  fashion  ; 
which  last  k  a  great  artide  in  setting  outin  the  world. 

I  have  wrc^te,  above  a  month  ago,  to  Lord  Albe- 
marle, to  thank  him  for  all  his  kindnesses  to  you;  but 
pray  have  you  done  as  much  ?  Those  are  die  neces- 
sury  attentions,  which  should  never  be  omitted,  espe- 
cially in  the  beginning  of  life,  when  a  character  ia  to 
be  etitahlished. 

That  ready  wit  which  you  so  partially  allow  me, 
and  80  justly  Sir  Charles  Williams^  may  create  many 
lirers;  but,  take  my  word  for  it,  it  makes  few 
friends.  It  shiues  and  dazzles  like  the  uoon-day  euu» 
but,  like  that  too,  is  very  apt  to  scorch  ;  and  therefore 
is  always  feared.  The  milder  morning  and  evening 
light  and  heat  of  that  planet  soothe  and  calm  our 
minds.  Qoodsguse,  complaisance,  gentlenees  qfmga- 
jierSj  attentioue^nd  gract-s,  are  the  only  Uiiuga  that 
truly  engage,  and  durably~kwp  the  heart  at  long  run. 
Never  seek  farwH ;  if  it  prc^nts  itself,  well  and  good  i 
but  eVeli  in  that  case,  let  your  judgment  inteqxise; 
and  take  care  that  it  be  not  at  ilie  expense  of  any 
body.    Pope  says  very  truly, 

Th«ro  nre  wh'xu  Heareo  bu  til«eC  with  st«r«  of  wiX, 
Yet  want  u  niDcb  igMti  u>  govcnt  it 

And  in  another  place,  I  doubt  with  too  much  truth, 

For  wit  ttad  judgneot  tm  ue  it  itrife, 

Tliousb  mmiit  eadi  otbw'i  aid— Ukc  inaa  And  wifiB, 
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The  Gcrmaua  arc  very  seldom  troubled  with  any 
cxtmoixiiiiary  ehullitious  or  cflervcaccnces  of  wit,  atui 
it  18  not  prudeul  to  try  it  upoii  litem  ;  wlioever  does, 
fiffimdet  iolido. 

H«member  to  write  me  very  minute  acconnls  of  all 
your  triiuaictions  at  Hanover,  for  they  excite  both  my 
impaticQoc  aud  anxiety.    Adieu. 


Loodon,  Aapul  4,  O.  8. 1762. 
Mt  DEAB  FbI£N]>, 

I  AU  extremely  concerned  at  the  return  of  your 
old  asthmatic  complaint,  whidi  your  letter  from  Cassel 
of  the  2dth  July,  N.S.  informs  me  of.  I  believe  it  ia 
chiefly  owing  to  your  own  negligence;  for,  uutwith- 
Etandiug  the  seaiion  of  the  year,  and  the  heat  and 
agitation  of  travelling,  I  dare  swear  you  have  not 
taken  one  single  dose  of  gentle,  cooling  physic,  since 
that  which  I  made  you  take  at  Bath.  I  hojie  you  arc 
now  belter,  am!  in  better  hands,  I  mean  in  Dr.  Hugo's, 
at  Hanover;  he  is  certainly  a  very  skilful  physician, 
and  therefore  I  desire  that  you  will  inform  him  most 
minutely  of  your  own  case,  from  your  first  attack  in 
Carniola  to  this  last  at  Marburg;  and  not  only  folloir 
his  prescriptions  exactly  at  present,  hut  take  his  direc- 
tions, with  regard  to  the  regimen  that  he  would  have 
you  observe,  to  prevent  the  returns  of  this  complaint ; 
and.  in  case  of  any  retiirns,  the  immediate  applica- 
tions, whether  external  or  internal,  that  he  would 
have  you  make  use  of.  Consider,  it  is  very  well 
worth  your  while  tu  submit  at  present  to  any  course 
of  medicine  or  diet,  to  any  restraint  or  confinement,  for 
a  time,  in  order  to  get  rid,  once  for  all,  of  eg  trouble- 
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Home  aii«l  i«inful  a  distcuijter:  Uie  returns  of  wliich 
would  equally  break  in  U[K>n  your  buHinww  or  your 
plearares.  NotwitLeUmding:  all  thu,  vhieb  u  ptiun 
8eDe«  and  reason,  I  much  fear,  that,  as  aoan  as  erer 
you  Hrc  got  out  fjfyour  prcseot  distress,  you  will  take 
DO  preventive  care,  by  a  proper  course  of  medicince 
and  rcgimC'n  ;  but,  like  rnotst  people  of  your  age,  Uituk 
it  iinposnble  tliat  yuu  ever  should  be  ill  again.  Hov- 
ever,  if  you  will  not  be  wise  for  yoar  own  sake,  1  de- 
sire you  will  be  m  for  mine,  and  mor^  scrnpnlously 
obocrve  lir.  Hugo's  present  and  future  directionii. 

Hanover,  where  I  Cake  it  for  granted  you  are.  is  at 
prei^nt  the  seat  and  oeatre  of  foreign  negocaatsom; 
ihcre  are  Ministers  frooi  almost  every  Court  ia 
Eurojw ;  and  you  have  a  fine  opportunity  of  display- 
ing with  modesty,  in  conversation,  your  knowledge  of 
the  matters  now  in  agitation.  The  chief  I  take  to  be 
the  election  of  ilie  King  of  the  Romans,  whicli,  though 
I  deapair  of,  I  heartily  wish  were  brought  about,  for 
two  reaaoDi.  The  first  ib,  that  I  think  it  may  prevent 
a  war  upon  the  death  of  the  present  Emperor,  who, 
thou|;]i  young  and  healthy,  may  poasibly  die.  as  young 
and  healthy  [icofde  oflen  do ;  tlte  otiicr,  is  the  very 
reaijon  ihiit  innk(!«  Bome  Powers  oppose  It,  and  othere 
dislike  it,  who  do  not  openly  oppose  it — I  mean,  that 
it  may  tend  to  make  the  Imperial  diguity  hereditary 
in  the  House  of  Austria,  whtoh  I  heartily  wish,  to- 
gether with  a  very  great  increase  of  power  in  the 
Empire;  till  when,  Germany  will  never  bo  anything 
near  a  match  for  France.  Cardinal  Richelieu  showed 
hiu  im{>crior  abilities  in  notliing  more  than  in  tliiuk- 
iDg  uu  {nuns  nor  ex[)ense  too  great  to  brt-ak  the  jHiwer 
of  the  llouDo  of  Austria  in  the  Empire.     Ferdiaand 
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bod  certainly  made  himself  absolute,  and  the  Empire 
consequently  formitlHbletoFraucc.H'that  Ciirdiiml  hod 
not  piously  adopted  the  Protestant  cause,  and  put  the 
Empire,  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  pretty  much 
the  same  di»jointoti  situation  in  which  France  itself 

'^was  before  Louis  XI.,  when  Princes  of  the  Blood,  at 
the  head  of  provinces,  and  Dukes  of  Brittany,  &c., 
always  opjmsed,  and  often  gave  laws  to  the  Crown. 
Kotluug  but  makiop;  the  Kmpirc  hero<litary  in  the 
House  of  Austria  can  give  it  that  strength  and  eOi- 
ciency  which  I  wish  it  had,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  halanoe 
of  power.    For,  while  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  are 

.ao  independent  of  the  Emi)eror,  bo  divided  ajnong 
themselves,  and  so  open  to  the  corruption  of  the  best 
bidders,  it  Is  ridiettluus  to  expect  that  GerniBny  ever 
frill,  or  can  act  as  a  compact  and  nell-united  body 
against  France.  But  as  this  notion  of  mlnu  would  as 
little  please  some  of  our  frieiuUy*  as  many  of  our  eue- 
mica,  I  would  not  advise  you,  though  you  should  be 
of  tlie  same  opinion,  to  declare  yourself  too  freely  so. 
Could  the  Elector  Palatine  be  satisiied,  which  I  coa- 
fese  will  be  difficult,  considering  the  nature  of  his  pre- 
tensions, the  tenaciousnessand  haughtiness  of  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  and  our  iuability  to  do,  aa  we  have  too 
often  done,  their  work  for  them ;  I  say,  if  the  Elector 
Palntinc  could  be  engaged  to  give  his  vote,  I  should 
think  it  would  l)o  right  to  proceed  to  the  election  with 
a  clear  majonty  of  five  votes,  and  leave  the  King  of 
Prussia  snd  the  Elector  of  Cologne  to  protest  and  re- 
monstrate a*  much  as  ever  they  please.  The  former 
is  too  wise,  and  the  latter  too  weak,  in  every  respect, 

*  Tbe  King,  as  Elector  of  Haoorer,  snd  the  Duke  «f  yewcnUe,  u 
a  skilful  courtjer. 
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to  act  in  consequence  of  those  protests.  The  distraeteU 
situation  of  France^  with  its  ecclesiastical  and  Parlia- 
mentary quarrels — not  to  mention  the  illnesB,  and 
poasibly  the  death,  of  the  Diiuphin — will  make  the 
King  of  Prussia,  wlio  certainly  is  no  Frenclmian  in 
his  heart,  very  cautious  liow  he  acts  as  one:.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  will  be  influenced  by  the  King  of 
Poland,  who  must  be  determined  by  Russia,  consider- 
ing his  views  upon  Poland,  which,  by  the  bye,  I  hope 
he  Vp-ill  never  obtain:  I  mettn,  as  to  milking  that 
Crown  hereditary  in  bia  family.  As  for  liis  son's 
having  it  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  election,  by 
which  bis  father  now  liolds  it,  (i  la  bonne  heure  ;  but, 
shonlil  Poland  have  a  good  government  under  heredi- 
tary Kings,  tliere  would  be  a  new  devil  raised  ia 
Euroi>e,  that  I  do  not  know  who  could  lay.  I  am  sure 
I  would  not  raise  him,  though  on  my  own  aide,  for  the 
present. 

I  do  not  know  bow  I  came  to  trouble  my  head  so 
mucli  al>out  politics  to-day,  which  has  been  so  very 
free  from  them  for  some  years.  1  suppose  it  was,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  I  was  writing  to  the  most  consum- 
mate politician  of  this,  and  bis  age.  If  I  err,  you  will 
get  me  right:  »i  quid  TtovUlt  recUus  Ulu,  eatidtdut] 
imperii,  Ac. 

I  am  excessively  impatient  for  your  next  letter, 
which  I  expect  by  tlie  firet  fXMt  from  Hanover,  to  re- 
move my  anxiety,  as  I  ho|)e  it  will,  not  only  with 
r^iard  to  your  healtli,  but  likewise  to  olAer  things. 
In  the  mcnntinic,  in  the  language  of  a  pedant,  but 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  parent, yu^w  tf  btftie  vulcre. 

Lady  Chesterfield  makes  you  many  compliments,^ 
ftnd  is  much  concerned  at  your  indisposition. 
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My  dear  Fbiesd, 

Since  you  have  been  at  Hanover,  your  correspond- 
ence has  leen  both  unfrcqucnt  and  laconic.  You 
made  indeed  onega-nt  effort  in  folio  on  the  IStli,  with 
a  poatscript  of  the  22d  of  August,  N.  S.  and  aince 
that,  V0U8  avez  ratU  in  qnario.  On  tlie  Slst  August, 
N.8.  you  give  rae  no  informations  of  what  I  want 
chiefly  to  know ;  which  is,  what  Dr.  Hugo  (whom  I 
charged  you  to  consult)  Buid  of  your  asthmatic  com- 
plaint, And  what  he  prescribed  you  to  prevent  the 
returns  of  il;  and  also  wliat  is  the  company  you 
keep  there;  who  has  been  kind  and  civil  to  jou,  and 
who  not. 

You  say  that  you  go  constantly  to  the  parade;  and 
you  do  very  well,  for  though  you  are  not  of  that  trader 
yet  military  matters  make  so  great  a  part  both  of  oon- 
versilion  and  ncgocintJou,  that  it  is  very  proiwr  not 
to  ha  ignorant  of  them.  I  hope  you  miud  more  than 
the  mere  exercise  of  the  troops  you  see,  and  that  you 
inform  yourself  at  the  same  time  of  the  more  material 
details;  such  as  their  pay,  and  die  difference  of  it 
when  in  and  out  of  quarters ;  what  is  furnished  them 
by  the  country  when  in  quarters;  and  what  is  allowed 
them  of  ammunition,  bread,  &c  when  in  the  field ;  the 
nambcr  of  men  and  officers  in  the  sevcnil  troops  and 
companies,  together  witli  the  non-commiasioned  offi- 
cers, ns  caporals,  frey-caporah,  an8pe$sades,  Serjeants, 
quarter-masters,  <fcc-;  tlie  clothing,  how  frequent,  how 
good,  and  how  furriishetl ;  whether  by  the  Colonel,  as 
here  in  England,  fnim  what  we  call  the  off'Teckoiiings, 
tliat  is,  deductions  from  the  men's  pay,  or  by  Commis- 
Barioft  appointed  by  the  Government  for  that  pur]x»e, 
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M  in  France  and  Holland.  Bjr  these  inquiries  you 
will  be  able  to  talk  militarj  with  military  men,  who 
in  every  country  in  Europe,  excejit  England,  make  at 
least  half  of  all  the  best  companies.  Your  attending 
the  (itinidvd  has  also  another  guod  eSect,  wliich  is,  that 
it  brings  you  of  coarse  acquainted  with  the  officers, 
who.  when  of  a  certain  rank  anc]  tier%-ice,  are  generally 
vory  jwUte  well-bred  jteople,  el  du  Iton  Ion.  Tliey 
have  commonly  seen  a  great  deal  of  tlie  world  and  of 
Courts;  and  nothing  else  can  form  a  gentleman,  let 
peoj>le  »ay  what  they  will  of  sense  and  learning :  with 
both  which  a  man  may  contrive  to  be  a  very  disa£;ree- 
able  companion.  1  dare  say  there  are  very  few  Cap- 
tams  of  fuot  who  arc  not  mucli  better  eomiiany  than 
over  Dencartea  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton  were.  I  honour 
and  rc8i>ect  such  HU]Krior  geniuses ;  but  I  desire  to 
coiiverwe  witli  ]»eoj)Ie  of  this  world,  who  bring  into 
Oi>m])uiiy  their  shai-e,  at  least,  of  cheerfulness,  good- 
breeding,  and  knowledge  of  mankind.  In  cxjmmon 
life,  mie  much  oftener  wants  small  money  and  silver 
than  gohl.  Give  me  a  man  who  has  ready  c^ish  nbout 
him  for  present  cxjientics;  i^ixjwncuti^  shillings,  half- 
crowns^  and  crowns,  which  circulate  easily :  but  a  man 
who  has  only  nn  ingot  of  gold  about  him  is  much 
alwvo  common  purposes,  and  his  riches  are  not  handy 
iior  uonvenieiit.  Have  as  mneh  gold  as  you  jdease  in 
one  i>ocket,  but  take  caic  always  to  keep  change  iu  tlio 
other ;  for  you  will  much  ofleoer  have  occasion  for 
shilling  than  for  a  guinea.  In  this  the  French  must 
be  allowed  to  excel  nil  people  in  the  world:  they  huvo 
UH  certain  etUregent,  ttn  enjotierricitt,  une  aiauUi/e  leg^- 
reU  dan*  la  conversaiimif  une  poUtme  ai*(e  ei  natureile^ 
qui  parvU  nc  Itrtir  rUn  eoufeTf  which  give  society  all 
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itB  charms.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  but  it  ia  too  true,  that 
the  English  and  the  Dutch  are  the  fiirthest  from  this 
of  all  the  people  in  the  world ;  I  do  by  no  means 
except  even  the  Swies. 

Though  you  did  not  tliinfc  projwr  to  inform  me,  I 
know  from  other  hands  tliat  you  were  to  go  to  the 
Gohr*  with  aComteSchuUemburg,  for  eight  or  ten  days 
only,  to  see  the  review?.  I  know  abo,  that  you  had  a 
bliater  upon  your  arm,  which  did  you  a  great  ileal  of 
good :  I  know  too  you  have  contracted  a  great  friend- 
ship with  Lord  I*4$^x,'t'  and  that  you  two  were  insep- 
arable at  Hanover.  All  these  things  I  would  rather 
have  known  from  you  than  from  others;  and  they  are 
the  sort  of  things  that  I  am  the  most  desirous  of 
knowing,  as  they  are  more  immediately  relative  to 
yourself. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  the  Duchesa  oF  Newcastle's  { 
illne!»,  full  a»  much  u]>on  your  as  upon  her  account, 
as  it  has  hindered  you  from  being  so  much  known  to 
the  Duke  as  I  could  have  wished :  use  and  habit  going 
a  great  way  with  him,  as  indeed  they  do  with  most 
people.  I  have  known  many  jjeople  patronized,  pushed 
up,  and  preferred  by  tlioso  who  could  have  given  no 
other  reason  for  it  than  that  they  were  used  to  them. 
We  must  never  seek  fur  motives  by  deep  reasoning, 
but  we  must  Gnd  them  out  by  careful  ob^rvation  and 
attention:  no  matter  what  they  should  be;  but  the 

'  A  huRtlng-wftt  of  the  Etecton  of  Huiover. 

f  Aonc  Hcillee  Chi)«1,  uiocvedeil  liU  fiitlier  as  Ewl  of  E«»(ue  In 
1743.  He  ninrrted  Fnncw,  eldott  daugbter  of  Sir  Cbtjlw  Huibury 
WiUunDii. 

t  Lady  Hiu-riet,  eldwl  Jiiiighter  mid  co-heir  of  FranclB,  Esrl 
Oodolphin,  marriL-d  id  1717,  Thomas  Hollos,  I>uke  of  Nowcaatlc,  and 
died  withool  isiue  in  177$. 
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pomt  ht  yfhju  tb»j  an.  Tract  diem  ap^  wtep  by  i 
from  the  dnracter  of  the  peraon.  I  t»Te  known  de 
far  k  wumde,  aa  BmaAam  aaja^  £>■■'  aActa  &nm 
<amm  too  liBie  am  to  hare  beea  aBfiactart. 
Mnp  moat  ha  known,  and  can  oevar  be  gooned. 

God  knows  where  chta  ieatat  will  find  joo,  or  fiiUow 
Jim;  not  at  Haaovar,!  aoppoM;  botwberenr  icdBfl^ 
ai^  it  find  700  in  health  and  picaauwl    Atfient 


Thr  d^  alter  the  dxte  of  mj  last,  I  reosired  foar  le^ 
ler  of  the  Sch.  I  approve  oanaatAj  of  joar  intandaj 
pvogma,  sod  am  very  glad  that  70a  go  to  Um  GSkr 
irith  Cooite  flrhwUfgibwiy.  I  woald  hare  70a  aee 
eT«r7thing  with  70cir  own  e7C8f  and  hear  ererjtlin^ 
with  jonr  own  «an»  for  I  know,  by  rerj  long  expe- 
rience, that  it  M  rcTj  nnnfe  to  trmt  ta  other  people's. 
Vanity  and  inlerait  eanae  many  miaiapmamtationagij 
«ad  folly  canaea  raaay  more.  Few  people  bare 
MOOgh  to  relate  exactly  and  Judickmaly;  and  thoettj 
who  have,  tor  aome  reMon  or  other,  nerer  &il  to 
or  (o  add  aonie  drRanutaneea. 

The  reception  which  yoo  baTe  met  with  at  Hanoi 
I  lrx>k  upon  aa  an  omen  of  yonr  being  well  leoeiredj 
everyfrhere  elae;  for,  to  tell  too  tlie  tmth,  it  was 
place  that  I  dtstroated  the  moat  in  that  particular,  1 
But  there  is  a  certain  conduct,  there  are  cerlainet  mo- 
■nihrr*  tliat  will,  and  muat  get  the  better  of  sll  diffi- 
ctilricd  of  that  kind:  U  is  to  acquire  them  that  you 
stilt  routinue  abroad^  and  go  from  Court  to  Court ; 
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tltc^*  nrc  [tcrsoiial,  loca],  and  temporal ;  they  fire  modes 
ffhicii  vary,  and  owe  their  existence  to  aecideiits,  whim, 
and  humour ;  nil  the  sense  and  reason  in  the  world 
would  never  point  them  out;  notliing  but  experience, 
observation,  and  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the  world, 
can  possibly  teach  them.  For  example,  it  is  respect- 
ful to  Imw  10  tlio  King  of  England ;  it  is  disrespectful 
to  bow  to  (he  King  of  France ;  it  is  the  rule  to  cour- 
tesy to  the  Emperor ;  and  the  prostration  of  the  whole 
body  is  required  by  Eoslcrn  Monarchs.  These  are 
established  ceremonies,  and  mnst  be  complied  with; 
hut  why  tliey  were  established,  I  defy  sense  and  reason 
to  tell  UB.  It  is  tlie  same  among  all  ranks,  where  cer- 
tain customs  are  received,  and  must  necessarily  be  com- 
plied with,  though  by  no  means  the  result  of  sense 
and  reason.  As  for  instance,  the  rery  absurd,  though 
ahiiost  universal  custom  of  drinking  |>eoplc'8  hcaltlis. 
Can  there  be  anything  iti  the  world  less  relative  to 
any  other  nian^s  health  than  ray  drinking  a  glass  of 
wine?  Common  sense,  certainly,  never  pointed  it 
out,  but  yet  common  sense  tells  me  I  must  conform  to 
it.  Good  sense  bids  ono  be  civil,  and  endeavour  to 
please,  though  nothing  but  experience  and  observation 
can  teach  one  the  means,  properly  adapted  to  time, 
place,  and  persons.  This  knowledge  is  the  true  ob- 
ject of  a  gentleman's  travelling,  if  he  travels  as  he 
ought  to  do.  By  frequenting  good  company  in  every 
country,  ho  himself  becomes  of  every  country ;  he  ia 
no  longer  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Italian, 
but  he  is  an  European;  he  adopts,  restiectivcly,  the 
best  maiiDent  of  every  country,  and  is  a  Frenchman 
at  Paris,  an  Italian  at  Borne,  an  Englishman  at 
London. 
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This  ftJvaiitage,  I  rau«t  confess,  very  seltlotii  accrues 
to  nay  countrymen  fi-ora  their  travelling,  as  Uicy  have 
neither  the  desire  nor  the  means  of  getting  into  good 
company  abroad :  for,  in  the  first  place,  they  are 
confoundedly  bashful,  and  in  the  next  place,  they 
either  apeak  no  foreign  language  at  all,  or,  if  they  do, 
it  is  barbarously.  You  possess  all  the  advantages  that 
they  want ;  you  know  the  languages  in  perfection,  and 
have  constantly  kept  the  best  cumpauy  in  the  places 
where  you  have  been ;  so  that  you  ought  to  be  an 
Kuropean.  Your  canvas  is  solid  and  strong,  year 
outlinca  are  good  ;  but  remember,  that  you  still  want 
the  besiitiful  colouring  of  Titian,  and  the  delicate 
graceful  touches  of  Guido.  Now  is  your  lime  to  get 
them.  There  >$,  in  all  good  company,  a  fashionable 
air,  countenance,  manner,  and  phrascologyj  which  con 
ouly  be  acquiKKl  by  being  in  good  coraiMiny.  and  very 
attentive  to  all  that  passes  there.  When  you  dine  or 
sup  at  any  well-bred  man's  house,  observe  carefully 
how  be  does  the  honours  of  his  table  to  the  difierent 
guests.  Attend  to  the  compliments  of  congratulation, 
or  condolence,  that  you  hear  a  well-bred  man  make 
to  his  superiors,  to  his  equals,  and  to  bis  Inferiors; 
wutcb  even  his  countenance  and  his  tone  of  voice,  for 
they  all  conspire  iu  the  main  point  of  pleasing.  There 
is  a  certain  distinguishing  diction  of  a  man  of  f.ishion : 
he  will  not  content  himself  with  saying,  like  John 
Trott,  to  a  new-married  man,  Sir,  I  wish  you  mudi 
joy ;  or  to  a  man  who  has  lost  his  son,  Sir,  I  am  sorry 
for  your  loss;  uud  both  with  a  countenance  cf^uully 
^unmoved;  hut  he  will  say  in  effect  the  same  thing,  in 

more  elegant  and  less  trivial  manner,  and  witli  a 
oountcnance  adapted  to  the  occasion.    He  will  ad* 
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vance  with  warmtli,  vivacity,  ami  a  cliecrfiil  counte- 
nance to  the  new-innrried  ninn,  and  enibiiicing  liim, 
perhaps  say  to  him,  *'  If  you  do  justice  to  my  attach- 
"ment  to  you,  you  will  judge  of  the  joy  tliat  I  feel 
"upon  this  occasion  belter  than  I  can  express  It,"  &c 
To  the  other  in  affliction  he  will  advance  slowly,  with 
a  grave  composure  of  coutit«uanoc,  in  a  more  deliberate 
mauner,  and  with  a  lower  voice,  [Krhai^s  8ay,  "  I  hope 
"you  do  mc  the  justice  to  be  convinced  that  I  feel 
"whalcvcr  you  feel,  and  shall  ever  be  affected  where 
"  you  are  concerned." 

Your  abord,  I  must  tell  you,  was  too  cold  and  uni- 
form ;  I  hope  it  is  now  meuded.     It  should  be  re- 

3tftilly  open  and  cheerftil  with  your  superioTS, 
warm  and  animated  with  your  equals,  hearty  and  free 
with  yuur  infurioru.  There  is  a  fa-shionablc  kind  of 
small  ialJc,  that  you  should  get;  which,  trifling  as  it 
is,  ia  of  use  iu  mixed  companies,  and  at  table,  espe- 
cially in  your  foreign  department;  where  it  keeps  off 
certain  serious  subjects,  that  might  create  disputes,  or 
at  least  coldness  for  a  time.  U[>on  such  occasions  it 
is  not  amies  to  know  how  to  parler  cumne,  and  to  ho 
able  to  dissert  upon  the  growth  and  flavour  of  wines. 
Tliese,  it  h  true,  are  very  little  things;  but  llicy  are 
little  things  that  occur  very  often,  and  therefore 
should  Iw  said  avcc  genliHetue  H  grace.  I  am  sure 
they  niu8t  fall  oilen  in  your  way,  pray  ta.ke  care  to 
catch  them.  There  is  a  certain  language  of  con- 
versation, a  fashionable  diction,  of  which  every  gen- 
tleman ought  to  be  perfectly  master,  in  whatever 
rlanguBgc  he  spcuks.  The  French  attend  to  it  carefully, 
and  with  great  reason;  and  their  language,  which  is 

^nguage  of  phrases,  heljw  them  out  exceedingly. 
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That  delicacy  of  diction  is  charoctcristicul  of  &  man 
of  fiishion  and  good  company. 

I  could  write  folios  upon  Uub  subject,  and  not  ex- 
hflUBt  it,  but  I  tluiik,  and  hope,  that  to  you  I  need 
not.  YoQ  have  beard  and  ae«n  enough,  to  be  oon- 
vinced  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  what  I  have 
been  80  long  inculcating  into  you  upon  these-  points. 
How  happy  am  I,  and  how  liappy  arc  you,  my  dear 
child,  that  tliese  Titian  tints,  and  Guido  graces  are  all 
that  you  want  to  complete  my  liopes  and  your  own 
character !  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  what  a 
drawback  would  it  be  to  that  happiness^  if  you  should 
never  acquire  them  ?  I  remember,  when  I  was  of 
your  age,  though  I  had  not  near  ao  good  an  education 
as  you  liavc,  or  sten  a  quurttr  so  much  of  the  world, 
I  ob(>«rved  tboite  masterly  touches,  and  irn^ii^Uble 
graces  in  others,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
them  myself ;  but  then  an  awkward  m/iucYiute  A9n/«, 
of  which  I  had  brought  a  great  deal  with  me  from 
Cambridge,  made  me  ashamed  to  attempt  it,  especially 
if  any  of  my  countrymen  and  particular  ticquuintauoe 
were  by.  This  was  extremely  absurd  in  me;  for 
without  attempting  I  could  never  succeed.  But  at 
last,  insciwibly,  by  frequenting  a  great  deal  of  good 
ronipany,and  imitating  tliosewhom  I  saw  that  every- 
body liked,  I  formed  myself  Uml  bitn  que  mat  For 
God's  sake,  let  this  last  fine  varnish,  so  necet^^ry  to 
give  lustre  to  the  whole  piece,  be  tlie  itole  and  single 
object  now  of  your  utmost  attention :  Berlin  may 
contribute  a  great  deal  to  it  if  you  please ;  tliero  ar« 
all  the  ingredients  that  compose  it. 

A  propoa  of  Berlin  ;  while  you  are  there,  lake  care 
to  seem  ignorant  of  all  political  matters  between  the 
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two  Courts;  sucli  as  the  alTaire  of  Oatfrlse,  (tntl  Snxe 
iwemburg,  &c.,  and  enter  into  uo  uonversatious  upon 
lose  points;  honeTer,  be  as  well  at  Court  as  yon 
possibly  can  ;  live  at  it,  and  make  one  of  it  Should 
General  Keith*  offer  you  civilities,  do  not  decline 
them ;  but  return  them,  however,  without  being  enfant 
de  la  mauon  ckez  lui:  say  de«  choscg  ^tlcuics  of  the 
Royal  Family,  and  especially  of  his  Prussian  Maj- 
esty, to  those  who  are  the  mo«t  like  to  repeat  them. 
In  short,  make  yourself  well  there,  without  making 
yourself  ill  somewhere  else.'\  Make  compliments  from 
me  to  Algarotti,  and  converse  with  him  in  Italian. 

I  go  next  week  to  the  Bath,  for  a  deafness,  which  I 
have  been  plagued  with  these  four  or  five  months; 
and  which,  I  am  assured,  that  pumpiug  ray  hejul  will 
remove.  This  deafness,  I  own,  has  tried  my  patience; 
as  it  has  cut  me  00*  from  society,  at  an  age  when  I 
had  no  pleasures  but  those  left.  In  tlie  meantime,  I 
have,  by  reading  and  writing,  made  my  eyes  supply 
the  defect  of  my  ears.  Madame  Hop,  I  suppose,  en* 
tcrtaincd  both  yours  alike;  however,  I  am  very  glad 
you  were  well  with  her;  for  she  is  a  goo<l  Pr6neu6e, 
and  puffs  are  very  useful  to  a  young  fellow  at  his 
entrance  into  ihe  world. 

If  you  should  meet  with  Lord  Pembroke  again, 
anywhere,  make  him  many  compliments  from  me; 

*  Jamea  Kettb,  brother  of  the  cxil»I  Enrl  Mariachul  of  ScoUand. 

H«  ifterwardH  attained  tho  nnk  of  Field-Manhal  ia  the  rraniaii 
rvice.aatliriu  killed  at  tlie  battle  of  U<H;hkircli«u,  Uctuberl^,  17&& 
t  Clr«at  ooldncas,  nay  «veu  avenioa,  prerailed  at  this  period,  t>e> 

tvtta  tbe  two  mouurcbit,  George  aud  Frederick  the  Scoond.    Only  a 

irear  afterwiirti*  jSepieuiber  31,  I'Ad)  ve  Aod  the  Duke  of  Neircastls 
|«rltc  to  Lvrd  Uardnicke  at  followit :  "  The  King  of  PruMia  is  iiow 

"  arotr«tl)jr  Lbe  priudpnl.  If  not  tbe  sole  auppon  of  the  Pretender  aud 

*■  of  tti«  Jacobit«  OADu." 
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and  tell  liim,  T  ahould  liarc  writtj^ti  to  liiin,  but  i)iRt 
I  knew  honr  troublesume  an  old  correspond im I  must 
be  to  a  young  one.  He  is  mucli  commended  in  the 
accounts  from  Hanover.* 

You  will  stay  at  Herlin  just  aa  long  as  you  like  it, 
and  no  longer;  and  from  tbcuco  you  ore  absolutely 
mftgtcr  of  your  own  motious,  eitlier  to  tbe  Hugue,  or 
to  Brussels;  but  I  think  you  liad  better  go  to  tbe! 
Hague  &Kt,  because  that  from  thence  Brussels  will  be 
in  your  way  to  Calais,  wliicli  is  a  much  better  [tossage 
to  England,  than  from  Ilelvoetsluys.     The  two  Courts 
of  the  Hague  aud  Brussels  arc  vorth  your  seeing; 
and  you  will  see  them  both  to  advantage,  by  meuna- 
of  Ojlonul  Yorke  and  Dayrolles.     Adieu.     Here  \b\ 
enough  fur  some  time. 


London,  S«[)t«aiber  SG,  1752. 

3Iy  deak  Friend, 

Ak  you  chiefly  employ,  or  rather  wholly  engross  ray 
thoughts,  I  sec  every  day,  with  increasing  pleasure,  the 
fair  |iroi;(>cct  which  you  have  before  you,  I  had  two 
views  in  your  education ;  they  draw  nearer  and  uettrer,j 
and  I  hare  now  very  little  reason  to  dii^trust  your  an- 1 
swcring  them  fully.  Those  two  were,  Parliamentary 
and  foreign  affairs.  In  conn^quonco  of  tliose  views,  I 
took  care  first,  to  give  you  a  sufficient  stock  of  sound 
learning,  and  next,  an  early  knowlctlgc  of  the  world. 

*  fionry  Uerbart sooceeded  in  1701  hi*  &Ut»r  M  EmtI of  Ptmbtokikl 
The  fiToimbla  umohU  ftoiu  FfHDOTfr  wbicb  Lord  ClicMerAeltl  mut- 
tiono,  frere  hr  tmra  bvlni;  onfirmt^l  by  bU  aiibtto^tiCDt  e*t«cr,  u  11U17 
be  Men  mote  fully  In  Horaro  Wnlpol***  Lvtlon.     (To  Ota.  Mod* 
tague,  Februrj  £2, 1762,  &«.) 
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''illioul  making  a  fi^in-c  in  Parliament,  no  man  can 
make  any  in  this  country;  and  eloquence  alone  en- 
ables a  man  to  make  a  figure  in  Parliament,  unices  it 
be  a  Ter^  mean  and  contemptible  one,  tvhich  tlioeo 
make  there  who  silently  vote,  and  who  do  pcdibm  ire 
in  aenientiam.  Forci^i  afTiiirs,  when  skilfully  man- 
aged, and  supported  by  a  PartlamenLirj  reputation, 
lead  to  wliatever  is  most  considerable  in  thin  country. 
You  have  the  languages  necessary  for  that  purpose, 
witli  a  sufficient  fund  of  bistorical  and  treaty  knowl- 
edge; that  is  to  say,  you  have  the  matter  ready,  and 
only  want  the  manner.  Your  objects  being  thus  fixed, 
I  recommend  to  you  to  have  them  constantly  in  your 
thoughts,  and  to  direct  your  reading,  your  actions,  and 
your  words,  to  those  views.  Host  people  think  only  ex 
re  naifi,  and  few  ex  profeseo:  I  would  have  you  do 
botli,  but  begin  with  the  latter,  I  explain  myself: 
Lay  down  certain  principles,  and  reason  and  act  con- 
sequentially from  them.  As  for  example:  say  to 
yourself,  I  will  make  a  figure  in  Parliament,  and  in 
order  to  do  that,  I  must  nut  only  sj>eak,  but  speak 
very  well.  Speaking  mere  common  sense  will  by  no 
means  <lo;  and  I  must  apeak  not  only  correctly  but 
elegantly ;  and  not  only  elegantly  but  eloquently.  In 
order  to  this,  I  will  first  take  pains  to  get  an  habitual, 
bnt  unaffected  purity,  correctness,  and  elegancy  of 
style  in  my  common  conversation ;  I  will  seek  for  the 
best  words,  and  take  care  to  rtyect  improper,  inexpres- 
sive, and  vulgar  ones.  I  will  read  the  great<-st  mas- 
ters of  oratory,  both  ancient  and  n)0<lern,  and  I  will 
read  thom  singly  in  that  view.  I  will  study  Demos- 
thenee  and  Cicero,  not  to  discover  an  old  Athenian  or 
Bomau  custom,  nor  to  puzzle  myself  with  the  value  of 
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talents,  mines,  drachms,  and  sesterces,  like  the  learned 
blocklieada  in  u£;  but  to  observe  their  choice  of 
words,  their  harmony  of  diction,  their  method,  their 
distribution,  their  exordia,  to  engage  the  favour  and 
attciilion  of  their  audience ;  and  their  peroraiiotis,  to 
enforce  what  they  have  said,  and  to  leave  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  the  passions.  Nor  will  I  be  i>eilant 
enough  to  neglect  the  moderns;  for  I  will  likewise 
study  Atterbury,  Dryden,  Po])e,  and  Bolingbroke; 
nay,  I  will  read  everything  that  I  do  read,  in  that  in- 
tenliou,  and  never  cease  improving  and  refining  my 
style  upon  the  best  models,  till  at  last  I  become  a 
model  of  eloquence  myself,  which,  by  care,  it  is  iu 
every  man's  power  to  be.  If  you  set  out  uixiii  this 
principle,  and  keep  it  constantly  iu  your  mind,  every 
company  you  go  into,  and  every  book  you  read,  will 
contribute  to  your  improvement,  either  by  showing  you 
what  to  imitate,  or  what  to  avoid.  Are  you  to  give 
an  account  of  anything  to  a  mixed  company  ?  or  are 
you  lo  endeavour  to  pcrauade  either  man  or  woman? 
This  principle,  iixeil  iji  your  mind,  will  make  you 
carefully  attend  lo  the  clioice  of  your  words,  and  to 
the  clearness  and  harmony  of  your  diction. 

So  much  for  your  Parliamentary  object ;  now  to  the 
foreign  one. 

Lay  down  firet  those  principles  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  form  a  skilful  and  successful  negwiation, 
and  form  younswlf  accordingly.  What  are  they  ?  first, 
the  clear  historical  knowledge  of  past  transactions  of 
that  kind.  That  you  have  pretty  well  already,  and 
will  have  daily  more  and  more;  for,  in  consequence 
of  that  principle,  you  will  read  history,  memoirs, 
anecdotes,  &c,  in   that  view  chiefly.      The    other 
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fiOceesBiy  talents  for  negocintion  arc ;  the  great  nrt  of 
pleasing,  and  i>rigaginj;  tlie  aflectlon  and  confidence, 
not  only  of  those  with  whom  you  are  to  co-operwle, 
bat  even  of  those  whom  you  are  to  oppose :  to  conceal 
your  own  Ihoughta  and  views,  and  to  discover  other 
people's :  to  engage  other  people's  confidence,  by  a 
fceemiug  cheerful  frankness  and  openness,  without 
going  11  step  too  far:  to  get  the  personal  favour  of  the 
King,  Prince,  Ministers,  or  Mistress,  of  the  Court  to 
which  you  are  sent:  to  gain  the  absolute  command 
over  your  temper  and  your  countenance,  that  no  heat 
may  provoke  you  to  say,  nor  no  change  of  counte- 
nance betray,  what  should  be  a  secret  To  familiarise 
and  domesticate  yourself  in  the  houses  of  the  mo£t 
cousidenible  people  of  the  place,  so  Ui*  to  be  received 
there  rather  as  a  friend  to  the  family,  thun  as  a  for- 
dgner.  Having  these  principles  constantly  in  your 
thoughts,  everytliing  you  do  and  everything  you  say, 
will  some  way  or  other  tend  to  your  main  view :  anc 
common  conversation  will  gradually  fit  you  for  it. 
You  will  get  an  habit  of  checking  any  rising  heat; 
you  will  be  upon  your  guard  agninst  any  indiscreet 
ifixpressiou ;  you  will  by  degrees  get  the  command  of 
your  countenance,  so  as  not  to  change  it  u|)on  any  the 
most  sudden  accident:  aud  yuu  will,  above  all  things, 
labour  to  acquire  the  greaX  art  of  pleasing,  without 
which  nothing  is  to  be  done.  Company  Is,  in  truth, 
a  constant  stale  of  negociation  ;  and,  if  you  attend  to 
it  in  that  view,  will  qualify  you  for  any.  By  the 
same  means  that  you  make  a  friend,  guard  against  an 
enemy,  or  gain  a  mistress,  you  will  make  an  advau- 
tagootis  treaty,  baffle  those  who  counteract  you,  and 
gain  the  Court  you  are  sent  to.     Make  this  use  of  all 
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the  company  you  keep,  and  yonr  very  pleasures  will 
make  you  a  successful  nogociator.  Please  alt  wlin  are 
worth  pleasing;  offend  none.  Keep  your  own  secret, 
and  get  out  other  people's.  Keep  your  own  temper, 
and  artfully  wanu  other  people's.  Counlerwork  your 
rivfllfi  with  dillgeuee  and  dexterity,  but  at  tlie  same 
time  wiiti  the  utmost  personal  civJHty  to  Uicm:  aiid 
be  firm  without  heat  Messieurs  D'Avnux  aud  Scr- 
vien  *  did  no  more  than  this.  I  must  make  one  ob- 
servation, in  confirmatioa  of  this  assertion ;  wliicU  is, 
that  the  most  eminent  uegoclators  have  always  been 
the  politest  and  best-bred  men  in  cumpauy ;  even 
what  the  women  call  the  preitiegt  men.  For  Go<r8 
aake,  never  lose  view  of  these  two  your  capital  objccta : 
bend  everything  to  them,  try  everything  by  th^ 
rules,  and  calculate  everything  for  their  purjMWce. 
What  ifl  peculiar  to  these  two  objects,  is,  that  they  re- 
quire  nothing  but  what  one's  own  vanity,  interest,  anil 
pleasure,  would  make  one  do  iudc]>et]dcntly  of  them. 
If  a  man  were  never  to  be  in  bueineas,  and  alwaya  to 
lead  a  private  life,  would  he  not  desire  to  plenae  and 
to  persuade?  so  that  in  your  two  dcstinatiouB,  your 
fortune  and  figure  luckily  conspire  witli  your  vanity 
and  your  pleasures.  Nay  more;  a  foreign  luiinHter,  I 
will  maintain  it,  can  never  be  a  good  man  of  business, 
if  he  is  not  an  agreeable  man  of  pleasure  too.  Half 
hie  buaineas  is  done  by  the  help  of  his  pleasures :  his 
views  are  carried  on,  and  perhaps  best,  and  mont  un- 
8usi>cctedly,  at  balls,  suppers,  aaacmbties  and  parties 
of  pleasure ;  by  intriguer  with  women,  and  eonnectiona 

*  Abel  Stirrieu,  born  it  Oreanble  in  1693,  highly  rfistingunlied 
bliDKilf  ill  Kverol  aeKndatioue,  uul  wu  duriiiji  tbii-e  years  Uie  ool- 
leagua  or  Oc>iut«  D'Avaux  at  ihv  Congma  or  Muntter. 
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inseusibly  formed  with  men,  ut  tboec  unguarded  hours 
of  anuiscinciit. 

Tiiese  objects  now  draw  very  near  you,  and  you 
have  no  time  to  lose  in  pre|>aring  youreelf  to  meet 
them.  You  will  l>e  in  Piirliameut  almost  as  f!Oon  as 
your  age  will  allow,  and  I  belicTe  you  will  have  a 
foreign  departmentstiU  sooner,  and  that  will  bo  earlier 
than  ever  anybody  had  one.  If  you  set  out  well  at 
one-aud- twenty,  whiit  may  yuu  not  rcasonubly  hope  to 
be  ui  one-aud-forty?  All  that  I  could  wiah  you. 
Adieu  I  

-ir  ri  Londoa,  September  S9, 1'fiS. 

My  dkak  Friexd, 

TuEKi:  h  nothing  bo  necessary,  but  at.  tlie  same 
time  there  is  nothing  more  difBcult  (I  know  it  by 
experience)  for  you  young  fellows,  than  to  know  how  to 
behuve  your&elves  prudently  towards  those  whom  you 
do  not  like.  Your  (laAsion?  are  warm,  and  your  heads 
are  light;  you  hate  all  those  who  oppose  your  views, 
either  of  ambition  or  love;  and  a  rival,  in  either,  is 
almost  a  synonymous  term  for  an  enemy.  Wlienever 
you  meet  such  a  man,  you  are  awkwardly  cold  to  him, 
at  best;  but  often  rude,  and  always  desirous  to  give 
him  some  indirect  slap.  This  is  unreasonable;  for 
one  man  has  as  good  a  right  to  pursue  an  em]>loyment, 
or  a  mititreHS,  as  another;  but  it  is,  into  the  bargain, 
extremely  imprudent ;  because  you  commonly  defeat 
your  own  puri>09e  by  it,  and  while  you  are  contending 
with  each  other,  a  (bird  often  prevails.  I  grant  you, 
that  the  gituation  is  irksome;  a  man  »nniot  Iielp 
thinking  as  he  thinks,  nor  feeling  what  lie  feels;  and 
it  is  a  very  tender  and  sore  point  to  be  thwarted  and 
counterworked  in  one's  pursuits  at  Court,  or  with  a 
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mistress:  but  pnulence  and  abilities  must  check  tho 
effects,  though  they  canDot  remove  the  cause.  Botli 
the  pretenders  make  themselves  (lusHgreeable  to  their 
mistreee,  when  they  spoil  the  company  by  their  pout- 
ing, or  their  sparring ;  whereas,  if  one  of  them  lias 
command  enough  over  himself  (whatever  he  may  feel 
inwardly)  to  bo  cheerful,  gay,  and  easily  and  wnaf- 
feclcdly  civil  to  the  other,  as  if  tlicrc  were  no  man  nor  of 
competition  between  them,  the  lady  will  ccrUiiiily  like 
him  the  best,  and  his  rival  will  be  ten  titnes  more 
humbled  and  discouraged ;  for  he  will  look  upon  such 
a  belijiviour  as  a  proof  of  the  triumph  and  security  of 
hifi  rival ;  he  will  grow  outrageous  with  the  lady,  and 
tlie  warmth  of  his  reproaches  will  probably  bring  on  a^ 
quarrel  between  them.  It  is  the  same  in  business^ 
where  he  who  can  command  his  temper  and  his  coun- 
tenance the  best,  will  always  have  an  infiuite  advantage 
over  the  other.  This  is  what  the  French  will  un  jrro^ 
cedP-  konnfU  et  galant,  Ut pique  yonrself  upon  allowing 
particular  civilities  to  a  man.  to  whom  lesser  miuib 
would  in  (ho  same  case  show  dislike,  or  perhaps  rudf 
nam.  I  wilt  give  you  an  iuiitanee  of  this  in  my  01 
case;  and  pray  remember  it,  whenever  you  como 
be,  as  I  hope  you  will,  in  a  like  situation. 

When  I  went  to  the  Hague,  in  1744  *  it  was  to  en-' 
gage  the  Dutch  to  come  roundly  into  the  war,  and  tOj 
Btipnlale  their  quotas  of  troops,  (fee;  your  ncquaiQt*J 
ance,  the  Abb^  de  la  Ville,  was  there  on  the  part 
France,  to  endeavour  to  hinder  them  from  coming 

•  According  to  llie  prcMnl  »iy\«  of  compulalion,  Lord  Oheairrfield 
klurald  liATc  Mill  1745.  Bat  until  ttiu  [luoinf  vf  his  own  Act,  in  17A1, 
tlie  Oiiit,  EcdmlMLicxl,  and  Legal  j-ear  waa  reckonvd  m  comnmclog 
onlr  oa  Ui«  3(tb  uf  MakIi.  S««  Sir  Horria  Nicolu'a  r*luabl«  Ohro- 
oology  of  lIE«tory,  p.  &B,  td.  1B38. 
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iuto  the  war  at  all.  I  was  informed,  and  very  sorry 
to  hear  it,  that  he  had  abilities,  temper,  and  industry. 
We  could  not  visit,  our  two  masters  being  at  war ;  but 
the  first  time  I  met  him  at  a  third  place,  I  got  some- 
body to  present  me  to  bim ;  and  I  told  Iiim,  that 
though  we  were  to  be  national  enemies,  I  flattered  my- 
self we  might  be,  however,  personal  friends ;  with  a 
good  deal  more  of  the  same  kind,  which  he  returned 
in  full  as  jiolite  a  manner.  Two  days  afterwards  I 
went,  early  in  the  morning,  to  solicit  tlie  Deputies  of 
Amsterdam,  where  I  found  l'Ahb6  de  la  Ville,  who 
had  been  beforehand  with  me ;  upon  which  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  Deputies,  and  said,  smilingly, 
Ji?  silts  t/itm  /tichc,  Ma/sicura,  de  trouver  man  cnuemi 
aveo  vous  ;  je  ie  connoU  dejti  ajssez  pour  le  craindre  : 
la  partis  n'nt  pag  eyale^  mau  je  me  fie  it  vos  propm 
interSla  co7iire  ies  talem  de  man  eti7iemi;  et  au  moint 
si  je  n'ai  pax  cu  le  premier  mot  j^aurai  le.  dernier 
Qujourd'hui.  They  smiled :  the  Abb^'  was  pleased 
with  llie  compliment,  and  tlio  manner  of  it,  stayed 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  left  me  to  my 
DepuiicH,  with  whom  I  continued  ujwn  tlie  eume  t«ue, 
though  in  a  very  serious  manner,  and  told  them  that 
I  was  only  come  to  state  their  own  true  interests  to 
them,  plainly  and  simply,  without  any  of  tliose  arts, 
which  it  was  very  necessary  for  my  friend  to  make  use 
of  to  deceive  them.  I  carried  my  point,  and  con- 
tinued my  procidi  with  the  Abbfi ;  and  by  this  ea^ 
and  poUlc  commerce  with  him,  at  third  places,  I  oflea 
found  meiins  to  fish  out  from  him  whereabouts  be  was. 
Remember,  there  are  but  ivo  procfdSa  in  the  world 
for  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  parts :  either  extreme 
politeness  or  knocking  down.     If  a  man,  notoriously 
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and  deeignedly  itifttiltd  and  afTroiits  you,  kuock  him 
down ;  but  if  lie  only  injures  you,  your  heat  reveoge  is 
to  be  extremely  civil  to  him  in  yoiirout^rard  behaviour, 
though  at  the  same  time  you  counterwork  him,  and 
return  hira  the  compliment,  perhaps  with  interesL 
This  is  not  perfidy  nor  dissimulation  ;  it  would  be  so, 
if  you  were  at  tlie  same  time,  to  make  profcesiona  of 
esteem  and  fi-iendship  to  this  man,  whicli  I  by  no 
meanR  recommend,  but,  on  the  contrary,  abhor.  AJl 
acts  of  civility  are,  by  common  consent,  understood  to 
be  no  more  than  a  confoTmity  to  custom,  for  the  quiet 
and  conveuiency  of  society,  the  agrimen*  of  which 
are  not  to  be  disturbed  by  private  diBlikea  and  jeal- 
ouaiea.  Only  women  and  little  minds  pout  and  spar 
for  the  enlertaiument  of  tlie  company,  that  always 
laughs  at,  and  never  pities  them.  For  my  own  part, 
tliotigh  T  would  by  no  means  give  up  any  point  to  a 
conij»otitor,  yet  I  would  pitjue  myself  upon  showing 
him  rather  more  civility  than  to  another  man.  In 
the  Brrit  place,  this  procedS  infallibly  makes  all  leg 
rieur«  of  your  side,  which  is  a  considerable  party;  and 
in  the  next  place,  it  certainly  pleases  the  object  of  the 
couii>ctition,  be  it  cither  man  or  woman  ;  who  never 
fail  to  say,  upon  such  an  occasion,  tliat  they  must  ot 
you  have  behaved  yourself  very  hand»omrhj  in  th« 
whole  affair.  The  world  judges  from  the  appearanc 
of  things,  and  not  from  the  rctdity,  which  few  are  abli 
and  still  fewer  are  inclined,  to  fathom  ;  and  a  mt 
who  will  take  cure  always  to  be  in  the  right  in  thoee 
things,  may  afibrU  to  be  sometimes  a  little  in 
wrong  in  more  essential  ones;  there  is  a  willingnesSi^ 
a  desire  to  excuse  him.  With  nine  people  in  ten, 
good-breeding  paasea  for  good-nature,  and  they  take 
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attentions  for  good  offices.  At  Courts  tliere  will  be 
always  coldnesses,  dislikes,  jculousies,  and  hatred,  the 
harvest  being  btit  small  in  pro|>ortion  to  the  number 
of  labourere ;  but  then,  an  they  ari»»e  ol\en,  tliey  die 
soon,  unless  they  are  perpetuated  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  carried  on,  more  than  by  the 
matter  which  occasioned  them.  The  turns  and  ricis- 
Bitudcs  of  Courts  frequently  make  friends  of  enemies 
and  enemies  of  friends :  you  must  labour,  therefore, 
lo  acquire  that  great  and  uncommon  talent,  of  batiiig 
with  gooil-h reeding,  and  loving  with  prudence;  to 
make  no  quarrel  irrec^ncileablc,  by  ailly  and  unneces- 
sary indications  of  anger;  and  no  friendHhip  danger- 
ous in  case  it  breaks,  by  a  wanton,  indiscreet,  and 
unreserved  confidence. 

Few  (especially  young)  people  know  how  to  love, 
or  how  to  hate;  their  love  is  an  unbouuded  weakness, 
fatal  to  the  [wrson  they  love ;  their  hate  is  a  hot,  rash, 
and  imprudent  violence,  always  fatal  to  themselves. 
Nineteen  fathers  in  twenty,  and  every  mother  who 
had  loved  you  half  as  well  as  I  do,  would  have  ruined 
you;  whereas  I  always  made  you  feel  the  weight  of 
my  authority,  that  you  might  one  day  know  the  force 
of  my  love.  Now,  I  both  hope  and  believe,  my  ad» 
vice  will  have  the  same  weight  with  you  from  choice, 
that  my  authority  had  from  necesaily.  My  advice  is 
just  eight-and-t hilly  years  older  than  your  own,  and 
consequently,  I  believe  you  think,  rather  better.  Aa 
for  your  tender  and  pleasurable  passions,  manage  them 
yourself;  but  let  me  have  the  direction  of  all  the 
others.  Your  ambition,  your  figure,  and  your  for- 
tune, will,  for  some  time  at  least,  be  rather  safer  in 
my  keeping  than  in  your  own.     Adieu. 
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Bath,  October  4, 17S2. 

My  deab  Fkiekd, 

I  coKBiDEB  70U  now  as  at  the  Court  of  Augustus,* 
wliere,  if  ever  the  dpaire  of  pleasing  nniniatctl  you,  it 
mufjt  make  yon  exert  all  the  menne  of  doing  it.  Yon 
will  see  there,  full  as  well,  I  dare  say,  as  Horace  did 
at  Borne,  bovr  Statea  arc  defended  by  arms,  adorned 
by  manners,  and  improved  by  laws.  Nay,  you  hai 
au  Horace  there,  as  well  03  an  Augustus ;  I  need  not 
name  Voltaire,  rjai  nil  moliiur  inepU,  as  Horiiec  him- 
self said  of  another  poet.  I  have  lately  read  over  all 
his  works  that  are  published,  tliougb  I  had  read  them 
more  than  once  before.  I  was  induced  to  this  by  his 
SUcle  de  Louis  XIV-  which  I  have  yet  read  but  four 
times.  lu  reading  over  all  his  works,  with  more  atten- 
lioD  I  suppose  thau  before,  my  former  admiration  of 
him  is,  I  own,  turned  into  astonishment.  There  is  no 
one  kind  of  writing  in  which  he  has  not  excelled. 
You  are  so  severe  a  Claeeic,  that  I  question  whether 
you  will  allow  me  to  call  his  Menriade  an  Epic  poem, 
for  want  of  the  proper  number  of  gods,  devils,  witches, 
and  other  absurdities,  requisite  for  the  maehincry: 
which  machinery  is  (it  seems)  neceesary  to  constitute 
the  Epopee.  But  whetlieryou  do  or  not,  I  will  declar«ii 
(though  possibly  to  my  own  shame)  that  I  never  read 
any  Kpic  poem  with  near  so  much  pleasure.  I  am 
grown  old,  and  have  poeeibly  lost  a  great  deal  of  that 
fire  which  formerly  made  me  love  fire  in  others  at  any* 
rate,  and  however  attended  with  smoke :  but  now  I 
must  have  all  sense,  and  cannot  for  the  sake  of  five 
righteous  lines  forgive  a  thousand  absurd  ones. 

In  this  disposition  of  mind,  judge  whetlier  I  cao;, 
*  The  Court  of  Fredoick  Uic  Secoad 
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read  all  Homer  through  hui  de  suite.  I  admire  his 
beauties;  but.  to  l«ll  you  the  truth,  when  he  slumbers 
I  sleep.  Virgil,  [  confess,  is  all  sense,  and  therefore 
I  like  him  better  tlian  his  model :  but  he  is  often 
languid,  especially  in  his  five  or  six  last  books,  during 
which  I  am  oblige*!  to  take  a  good  deal  of  snuff.  Be- 
sides, I  profess  myself  an  ally  of  Turnus's  against  the 
pious  .£ucas,  who,  like  many  xoi  disaiU  pious  people, 
does  the  nio^t  flagrant  injustice  and  violence,  in  order 
to  execute  whui  they  impudently  call  the  will  of 
Heaven.  But  what  will  you  say,  when  I  tell  you 
truly,  that  I  cannot  possibly  read  our  countryman, 
Milton,  through?  I  acknowledge  him  to  have  some 
most  sublime  passages,  some  prodigious  flashes  of 
light;  but  then  you  must  acknowledge,  that  light  is 
often  followed  by  darkness  visible,  to  use  his  own 
expression.  Besides,  not  having  the  honour  to  be 
acquiiititcd  witli  any  of  the  parties  in  hia  poem,  except 
tlie  man  and  the  woman,  the  characters  and  speeches 
of  a  dozen  or  two  of  angela,  and  of  as  many  devils, 
are  as  much  alx>ve  my  reach  as  my  entertainment. 
Keep  thU  secret  for  me :  for  if  it  should  be  known,  I 
should  bo  abused  by  every  tasteless  pedant,  and  every 
solid  divine,  in  England. 

Whatever  I  have  said  to  the  disadvantage  of  these 
three  Poems,  holds  much  stronger  against  Tasso's 
Gienisalemme :  it  is  true,  he  has  very  fine  and 
glaring  rays  of  poetry ;  bnt  then  they  are  only  me- 
teors, they  dazzle,  then  disappear,  and  are  succeeded  by^ 
ialse  thoughts,  [K>or  concetti,  and  absurd  impossibili- 
ties: witness  the  Fiah  aud  the  Parrot;  extravagances 
tinworthy  of  an  heroic  poem,  aud  wou)d  much  better 
hare  become  Ariosto,  who  professes  ie  cogliciierie. 
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I  have  never  read  the  Lasiad  of  Camoens,  exceptj 
ID  a  prose  translation,  consequently  I  buve  never  read" 
it  at  all,  so  shall  say  nothing  of  it;  but  the  Henriade 
\B  all  sense  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  often 
adorned  by  the  justest  and  livelicat  reflections,  the 
meet  beautiful  descriptions,  the  nohlettt  images,  »i)d  the 
subHniest  sentiments;  not  to  mention  the  harmony  of 
the  verse,  in  which  Voltaire  undoubtedly  exceeds  all 
the  French  poets:  should  you  insist  upon  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  Racine,  I  must  insist,  on  my  part, 
that  he  at  least  equals  him.  What  hero  ever  int«r- 
csteil  more  than  Henry  IV.,  who,  according  to  the 
rules  of  Epic  |X)elry,  carries  on  one  great  and  long 
action,  and  succeeds  in  it  at  last?  What  description 
ever  excited  more  horror  tlmn  those,  first  of  the  mas- 
sacre, and  then  of  the  famine,  at  Paris?  AVas  love 
ever  pointed  with  more  truth  and  morbidezza  than  in 
the  ninth  book?  Not  better,  in  my  mind,  even  in 
the  fourtli  of  Virgil.  Upon  tlie  whole,  with  all  your 
classical  rigour,  if  you  will  but  sappoec  St.  lauu  s 
god,  a  devil,  or  a  witch,  and  that  he  ap[x;ars  in  person 
and  not  in  a  dream,  the  Heiiriade  will  be  au  Epic 
poem,  according  to  the  gtrictest  statute  laws  of  the 
Epopee  i  but  in  uy  court  of  equity  it  is  one  as  it  ie. 

I  could  expatiate  as  much  u}X)n  all  his  dijTerent^ 
works,  but  that  I  should  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  letter, 
and  run  into  a  dissertation.  How  delightful  is  hia 
History  of  that  Northern  brute,  the  King  of  Sweden!* 
for  I  cannot  call  him  a  man  ;  and  I  should  he  sorry  to 
have  him  pass  for  a  hero,  out  of  regard  to  those  true 
heroes,  such  as  Julius  Ceeaar,  Titus,  Trajan,  and  tho 

*  Charlw  lie  Twdflh.    Voll^re'i  Life  of  lb»t  monarcb  ftret  ap* 
pcutrd  ia  1731. 
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present  King  of  Prussia ;  who  cultivated  and  encour- 
aged arts  and  sciences;  wlioee  animal  courage  was 
accompHDicd  by  the  tender  and  social  sentiments  of 
humuiiitj  ;  and  who  had  more  pleasure  in  improving 
ihiiu  in  destrojiug  their  fellow  creatures.  What  can 
be  more  touchinjr  or  more  interesting,  what  more 
nobly  lliought  or  more  happily  cxpres$(xl,  than  all 
his  dramatic  pieces?  What  can  be  more  clear  and 
rational  iliau  all  bis  philosophical  letters?  and  what 
ever  was  so  gmceful  and  gentle  as  all  his  little  j>oetical 
trifles?  You  are  fortunately  d  portie  of  verifying,  by 
your  knowledge  of  the  man,  all  that  I  have  said  of 
bis  works. 

Monsieur  de  Maupertuis  (whom  I  hope  you  will  get 
acquainted  wiili)  Is,  what  one  rarely  meets  with,  deep 
in  phili)Sophy  and  mathematics,  and  yet  honnetc  el 
aimahU  homme ;  Algarotti  is  young  Fontenelle.  Such 
men  muat  necessarily  give  you  the  desire  of  pleiising 
them;  and  if  you  can  frequent  them,  their  acquaint- 
ance will  furnish  you  the  menus  of  pleasing  everybody 
else. 

A  pi-op^a  of  pleasing;  your  pleasing  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald is  expected  here  in  two  or  three  days ;  I  will  do 
all  that  I  c-an  for  you  witli  her.  I  think  you  carried 
on  the  romance  to  tlie  third  or  fourth  volume;  I  will 
continue  it  to  the  eleventh  ;  but  as  to  the  Iwelllh  and 
last,  you  must  come  and  conclude  it  yourself  JVou 
8um  qualis  ernm. 

Good-night  to  you,  child!  for  I  am  going  to  bed, 
Just  at  the  hour  at  which  I  sup{x>se  you  are  beginning 
to  live,  at  Berlin. 
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BkUi,  Noveinb«r  16,  ]7fiS. 

My  deak  Fbiend, 

Vanity,  or  to  call  it  by  a  gentler  name,  tlio  de^ra 
of  admiratiou  and  applause,  is  perhaps  the  most  uni- 
versal principle  of  humau  actions.  I  do  not  say  that 
it  is  the  best;  and  I  will  owu,  that  it  is  somotliiied  the 
cauBe  of  both  foolish  and  criminal  efiects.  But  it  is 
BO  much  oftener  the  principle  of  right  tliingH,  tliat, 
though  they  ought  to  have  a  better,  yet,  considering 
human  nature,  that  principle  is  to  be  encouraged  and 
cherished,  in  consideration  of  its  eflects.  Where  that 
desire  is  wanting,  we  arc  apt  to  be  indifferent,  listleee,' 
indolent,  and  inert;  we  do  not  exert  our  powers,  and 
we  uppeiir  io  be  as  much  below  ourselves  as  the  vain- 
est man  living  can  desire  to  appear  above  what  he 
really  is. 

As  I  have  made  you  my  confessor,  and  do  not  scruple 
to  confess  even  my  weaknesses  to  you,  I  will  fmrly 
own  that  I  had  that  vanity,  that  weakness,  if  it  be 
one,  to  a  prodigious  degree;  and  what  is  more,  I  con- 
fess it  witliout  repentance:  nay,  I  am  glad  I  had  it; 
since,  if  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  in  the 
world,  it  is  to  that  powerful  and  active  principle  that 
I  owe  it.  I  began  the  world,  not  with  a  bare  desire, 
but  with  an  insatiable  thirst,  a  rage  of  popularity,  ap- 
plause, and  admiration.  If  this  made  me  do  some 
silly  thingB,  on  one  hand,  it  made  me,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  almost  all  the  right  things  that  I  did :  it 
made  me  attentive  and  civil  to  the  womeu  I  diiilikcd, 
and  to  the  men  I  despised^  in  hopes  of  the  applause^] 
of  bcth  ;  though  I  neither  desired,  nor  would  1  have 
accepted,  the  favours  of  the  one,  nor  the  frictulship  of 
the  other.     1  always  dressed,  looked,  and  talked  my 
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beat,  and,  T  own,  was  overjoyef!  whenever  T  perceived 
that  by  all  three,  or  by  any  one  of  them,  the  company 
was  pleased  with  me.  To  uieD,  I  talked  whatever  I 
thought  would  give  them  the  beat  opinion  of  nay  parla 
and  learning,  and  to  women,  what  I  was  sure  would 
please  them — flattery,  gallantry,  and  love.  And, 
raoreover.  I  will  own  to  you,  under  the  secrecy  of 
confeseiion,  that  my  vanity  has  very  often  made  m« 
take  great  pains  to  make  many  a  woman  in  love  with 
roe,  if  I  could,  for  whoae  person  I  would  not  have  given 
a  pinch  of  snufl*.  In  company  with  men,  I  always  en- 
deavoured to  out-shinc,  or,  at  least  if  possible,  to  equal, 
the  most  shining  man  in  it.  This  dcdirc  elicited  what- 
ever |X)wers  I  had  to  gnttify  it;  and  where  I  could 
not  i>erhai>s  shine  in  the  first,  enable<l  me,  at  least,  to 
shine  in  a  second  or  third  sphere.  By  these  means  I 
soon  grew  in  fashion ;  and  when  a  man  Is  once  in 
&shion,  all  he  does  is  right.  It  was  infinite  pleasure 
to  me,  to  find  my  own  fashion  and  popularity.  I  was 
sent  for  to  all  parties  of  pleasure,  both  of  men  or 
women,  where,  in  some  measure,  I  gave  the  tone.  This 
gave  me  the  reputation  of  having  had  some  women 
of  condition ;  and  that  reputation,  whether  true  or 
false,  really  got  me  others.  With  the  men  I  was  & 
Proteus,  and  assumed  every  shape  in  order  to  please 
them  all :  among  the  gay  I  was  the  gayest,  among  the 
grave  the  gravest;  and  I  never  omitted  the  least  at- 
tentions of  good-breeding,  or  the  least  offices  of  friend- 
ship, that  could  cither  please,  or  attach  them  to  rae^ 
and  accordingly  I  was  soon  connected  wjtii  all  the 
men  of  any  fashion  or  figure  in  town. 

To  tliis  principle  of  vanity,  whicli  philosophers  call 
a  mean  one,  and  which  I  do  not,  I  owe  great  part  of 
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the  figure  which  I  have  made  in  life.  I  wish  you  hnd 
tis  much,  but  I  feur  yuu  hiive  too  little  of  it;  aud  ^uu 
gecm  to  huve  a  degree  of  laziness  and  listlessneBB  about 
}-ou,  that  makes  you  indifiercut  m  to  generul  applause. 
Tills  is  not  in  c-lmnicter  nt  your  nge,  and  vrould  be 
barely  pardonable  in  an  elderly  and  jdiilosopbical 
man.  It  is  a  vulgar,  ordiuary  saying,  but  ii  ie  a  very 
true  one,  that  one  should  always  put  the  best  fo 
foremoet.  One  should  please,  shine,  and  dazzle/ 
wherever  it  is  possible.  At  Paris,  I  am  euro  you 
muet  observe  que  ckacun  m  fait  vaioir  auianl  pi'U  etl 
po$sible;  and  La  Bruy^re  obeervee,  very  justly,  ffti^on 
ne  vaxU  dans  ce  mcnde  que  ce  qu'&n  veui  vahir: 
wherever  applause  is  in  question,  you  will  never  aoo  a 
French  man,  nor  woman,  remiss  or  negligent.  Ob- 
serve the  eternal  attentions  and  politeness  that  all 
people  have  there  for  one  another.  Gs  n'eet  pas  pour 
lean  beaux  ycux,  au  moirut.  No,  but  for  their  own 
eakee — for  cutumcndutioiis  and  applause.  Let  me 
then  recommend  this  principle  of  vanity  to  you ;  act 
upon  it  meo  periculc;  I  promise  you  it  will  turn  to 
your  account.  Practise  ull  the  srta  that  ever  Oofjuetle 
did,  to  please;  be  alert  and  indefatigable  in  making 
every  man  admire,  and  every  woman  in  love  witli 
you.  I  can  tell  you,  too,  that  uotbing  will  carry  you 
liigber  in  the  world. 

1  have  bad  no  letter  from  vou  since  vour  arrival  at 
Paris,  ibougli  you  must  have  been  long  enough  there 
to  have  written  me  two  or  three.  In  about  ten  or 
twelve  days  I  propose  leaving  this  place,  and  going  to 
London.  I  have  found  considerable  benefit  by  my 
Btay  hero,  but  not  nil  that  I  want.  Make  my  com- 
pliments to  Lord  Albemarle. 
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Batb,  Noreoiber  28, 17fi2. 

My  dear  Fbiexd, 

SiNCB  my  last  to  you,  I  hare  read  Madame  Mainte- 
non's  Letters ;  *  I  am  sure  they  are  genuine,  and  they 
both  cntc?rt8ined  and  informpd  me.  They  have  hnmght 
me  acquainted  with  the  character  of  that  able  and  art- 
ful ladv ;  whom  I  am  convinced  that  I  now  know 
much  better  than  her  dtrecteur  the  Abhi5  de  Fenelon 
(afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cambray)  did,  whea  he 
wrote  her  the  185Ui  letter;  aud  I  know  him  the  bet*- 
ter  too  for  that  letter.  The  Abb^,  thougb  brimful  of 
the  divine  love,  had  a  great  miud  to  be  fintt  flluilster 
and  Cardinal,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  the  more  good.  His  being  direcieur  at 
that  time  to  Miidamo  Maintenon,  E^eemed  to  be  a  good 
step  towards  those  views.  She  put  hereelf  u|M>n  him 
for  a  saint,  and  he  was  weak  enough  to  believe  it ;  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  have  put  himself  upon  her 
for  a  saint  too,  which  I  dare  say  she  did  nut  believe; 
hot  both  of  them  knew  that  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  appear  saints  to  I/>uis  XIV.  who  they  were  very 
sure  was  a  bigot.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  nay  indeed,  it 
18  plain  by  that  lS5th  letter,  that  Madame  Maiutenon 
had  hinted  to  hor  direeteur  some  scruples  of  conscience, 
witli  relation  to  her  commerce  with  the  King;  and 
which  I  hnmbly  apprcheml  to  have  been  only  some 
seruplet)  of  prudence,  at  once  to  flatter  the  bigot  char- 
acter and  increase  the  desires  of  the  King.  The  pious 
Abb^,  fi-ightened  out  of  his  wita,  leat  the  King  should 
impute  to  the  direcieur  any  scruples  or  difficulties 
which  he  might  meet  with  ou  the  part  of  the  lady, 

*  The  letUn  of  MndMnc  do  Mtdntrnon,  u  collcct«d  hy  La  Ueau- 
tnello,  wcTc  firet  publuheil  at  Kancf  m  1752.  AnoUicr  and  &r  more 
eonpleta  *d)Uoa  followed  ia  1766. 
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writes  her  the  aboTe-mentioned  letter;  in  wliich  he 
not  ool/  bids  her  not  teiize  tlie  King  by  advice  and 
exhortations,  bnt  to  bare  the  utmost  submission  to  bis 
nil] ;  and,  that  she  might  not  mistake  the  nature  of 
that  submission,  lie  tells  her  it  is  the  same  that  Samh 
had  for  Abraham ;  to  which  submission  Isaac  pe-rbapa 
was  owing.  No  bawd  could  have  written  a  more  se- 
ducing letter  to  an  innocent  country  girl  than  the 
direcieur  did  to  his  pejiUenfe,  who,  I  dare  say,  had  no 
occasion  for  his  good  advice.  Those  who  would  justify 
the  good  dlrecteur,  alias  the  pimp,  in  tbia  affiiir,  muut 
not  attempt  to  do  it  hy  saying  that  the  King  and 
Mtidume  Maiutenou  were  at  that  tiuie  privately  mar- 
ried ;  that  the  dlrecteur  knew  it ;  and  that  this  wna 
the  meaning  of  his  eniffme.  That  is  alieolotely  ira- 
poesible ;  for  that  private  marriage  must  have  removed 
all  scruples  between  the  parties;  nay,  oould  not  have 
been  contracted  upon  any  other  principle,  since  it  was 
kept  private,  and  consequently  prevented  no  public 
scandal.  It  is  therefore  extremely  evident,  ttiat  Ma- 
dame Maititcnon  could  not  be  married  to  the  King  at 
the  time  when  she  scrupled  grauting,  and  when  the 
directeur  advised  her  to  grant,  those  favours  witli  so' 
much  snbmiasion  granted  to  Abraham :  and  what  the 
direr.Uiur  is  pleased  to  call  le  myst^re  de  Duni, 
most  evidently  a  state  of  concubinage.  The  letters 
arc  very  well  worth  your  reading;  tliey  throw  light 
upon  mauy  things  of  those  times. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Stan- 
hope, from  Lyons;  in  which  he  tells  me  that  he  saw 
you  at  Paris,  that  he  thinks  you  a  little  grown,  but 
that  you  do  not  make  the  moet  of  it,  for  that  you  stoop 
still ;  ^aiileurs  his  letter  was  a  panegyric  of  you. 
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The  young  Comte  de  Scluillemlnirg,  the  ChaniWIlan 
whoDi  you  kuew  at  Hanover,  is  come  over  willi  Uie 
King,  elfaU  austi  voi  ihffes. 

Though,  as  I  told  you  in  my  }ast,  I  hare  done 
buyiug  pictures,  by  way  of  virtrt,  yet  there  are  some 
IKjrlrait*  of  remarkable  people  that  nvoiilil  tempt  me. 
For  instftiice,  if  you  could  by  chance  pick  np  at  Paris, 
at  a  reasonable  price  aud  undoubted  originals  (whether 
heads,  half-lengths,  or  whole-lengths,  no  matter)  of 
Cardinals  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Retz,  Monsieur  de 
Turenne,  le  grand  Prince  do  Condf',  Mesdamos  de 
Montespan,  de  Fontaugcs,  de  Montbnzon,  de  6<^vign^, 
de  Maintenon,  de  Clievreuse,  de  Longueville,  d'OIonne, 
I  should  be  tempted  to  purcliase  tlieni.  I  am 
sible  that  they  can  only  be  met  with,  by  great 
accident,  at  family  sales  and  auctions,  so  I  only  men- 
tion the  affair  to  yon  eventually. 

I  do  not  understand,  or  else  I  do  not  remember, 
what  affair  you  mean  in  your  last  tetter;  which  you 
think  will  come  to  nothing,  and  for  whieh  you  say  I 
bad  once  a  mind  that  you  should  take  the  road  ogain. 
Explain  it  to  me. 

I  shall  go  to  town  in  four  or  five  days,  and  carry 
back  with  me  a  little  more  hearing  than  I  brought : 
but  yet  not  half  enough  for  common  use.  One  wants 
ready  pocket  money  much  oftener  than  one  wants 
great  sums ;  and,  to  use  a  very  odd  expression,  I  want 
to  hear  at  sight.  1  lovo  evcry-day  senses,  cvcry-day 
wit  and  entertainment;  a  man  who  is  only  good  on 
holidays  is  good  for  very  little.    Adieu  t 
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Loadon,  New- Year' «-[>aj,  1768. 
2h(T    DEAR    FrI£XD, 

It  is  now  above  n  fortnight  since  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  you.  I  hope,  however,  that  v'ou  nre  well, 
but  engroesed  by  the  businese  of  I^ord  Albemarle's 
bureau  in  the  mornings,  and  by  business  of  a  geuteeler 
nature  in  the  evenings;  for  I  willingly  give  up  my 
own  ealii^faction  to  your  improvement,  either  in  bugi- 
ness  or  manners. 

Here  have  been  lately  imported  from  Paris  two 
gentlemen,  who,  I  find,  were  much  acquainted  with 
you  there ;  Comte  Sinzendorf,  and  Monisieur  Clairai 
the  Academician.*  The  former  is  a  very  pretty  man," 
well-bred,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  useful  knowledge  ; 
for  thoee  two  things  are  very  consistent.  1  examined 
liim  about  you,  thinking  him  a  competent  judge.  He 
told  me,  tpti  vout  parlitz  rAUtmand  comme  un  Alle^ 
mand;  que  votti  sgaviez  U  dr&il  public  de  Vempire 
parfaiUniad  bicn  ;  que  vout  aviez  h  ffoCl  stir,  ei  dee 
ccnnaugance*  fort  eienduet.  I  told  him,  that  I  knew 
all  this  very  well,  but  that  I  wanted  to  know  wliether 
you  had  tair,  la  maniira,  lei  aUetUiom,  mfin  fe 
brUlani  d'un  koniiile  homme:  his  anewer  wus,  Maii 
<nU  en  v^rilS,  e'est  fart  Itien.  This,  you  see,  ia  but 
cold,  in  comparison  of  what  I  do  wish,  and  of  what 
you  ought  to  wish.  Your  friend  Clairaul  inter[)06ed, 
and  said,  JfaU  je  vous  assure  gu'il  est  fort  poll; 
to  which  I  answered,  Je  ie  croit  bxen,  vui-a-vis  det 
Lapon»  vo*  amis;  Je  voui  recuM  pour  jvgCrjuequ^ii  ee 
ju«  vottt  ayex  H4  ddaponnS,  au  nwm  dix  ans,  panm 

*  A\cxi»  CUudo  CUirniit.  Iinm  m  r)iri«  In  1713,  ubUliit^l  x  higb 
TVpuUtion  by  bis  mathcmaticml  attaiaoicDU.  Ho  was  one  (rf  tba 
Aduleaiicinns  who  trkTsllod  lo  Laplaail  in  order  to  mesaara  ■  drgrvs 
or  thi  mwidUji,  M»d  tlitu  dotomiat  tbc  figure  of  tlio  tuth. 
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Us  honn£tes  gens.  These  testiraonies  in  your  favour 
are  eueb  m  perhaps  you  are  sutUfied  with,  und  ihink 
sufiicicol;  but  I  am  not:  they  arc  only  tlie  cold 
depositions  of  disinteresietl  and  unconcerneil  wit- 
ne8P4i!i,  upon  a  Btrict  examination.  Wlien  upon  a 
trial,  a  man  calls  witnesses  to  his  ubaracter,  and  those 
vitnesnes  only  say,  that  they  never  heard,  uor  do  not 
ICDOw  any  ill  of  liim ;  it  intimates  at  best  u  neutral 
and  insignificant,  iJiougli  innocent  character.  Kow  I 
want,  and  you  ought  to  endeavour,  that  lex  affrtrneng, 
tes  ff7'acc8,  les  atUnliont,  <&c  should  be  a  distinguitjhiug 
part  of  your  character,  and  specified  of  you  by  people 
unasketl.  I  wiith  to  liear  people  say  of  you  ah  quHl 
est  aima&ie  f  Qvelles  manii^ree,  quclles  graeesy  quel 
art  de  plairc  /  Nature,  tbank  God,  has  given  you  all 
the  powera  neces^jary ;  and  if  she  has  not  yet,  I  hope 
is  God  she  will  give  you  the  will  of  exerting  them. 

I  hare  lately  read  with  great  pleasure,  Voltaire's 
two  little  Hi»lorics  of  /ex  Ciroitadt*^  and  VJCspTit  /lu- 
mmn;  whicli  I  recommend  to  your  perusal,  if  you 
have  not  already  read  them.  They  are  bound  up 
with  a  most  poor  performance,  called  Microm^gas, 
which  is  said  to  be  Voltaire's  too ;  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it,  it  is  so  very  unworthy  of  him:*  it  consistB 
only  of  tliougbts  stolen  from  Swif^  but  miserably 
mangled  and  disfigured.  But  his  History  of  the 
Croimdcfi  shows,  in  a  very  short  and  sti'ong  light,  the 
roost  immoral  and  wicked  acherae,  tliat  was  ever  con- 
trived by  knaves,  and  executed  by  madmen  and  fools, 
against  humanity.    There  is  a  strange,  but  uever- 

"  II  wu,  howorex,  written  hj  Voluiro,  uid  ia  comprised  In  sll  com- 
plete nlitJuDs  of  bis  worki.    The  idea  t>  (hxrived  from  QuIliTer'i 
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failing  relation,  between  tiotieat  madmen  and  skUful 
knaves ;  and  wherever  one  meets  with  collected  num- 
bera  of  the  former,  one  may  be  very  sure  that  thejf 
are  secretly  directed  by  the  latter.  The  Popes,  who 
have  generally  been  both  the  ablest  and  the  greatest 
knavee  in  Europe,  wanted  all  the  power  and  money 
of  the  East ;  for  (hey  had  all  that  vtas  in  Europe 
already.  The  times  and  the  minds  favoured  their 
design,  for  they  were  dark  and  uninformed  ;  and  Peter 
the  Hermit,  at  once  a  knave  and  a  madman,  was  a  fine 
Papal  tool  for  so  wild  and  wicked  an  undertaking.  I 
wiah  we  had  good  hifltories  of  every  part  of  Enropc, 
and  indeed  of  the  world,  written  upon  the  plan  of 
Voltaire's  (ffl  Vesprit  humain;  for  I  own  I  am  pro- 
voked at  the  contempt  which  most  historians  bIiow  for 
humanity  in  general;  one  would  think  by  them,  that 
the  whole  human  species  consisted  but  of  about  a 
hundre<]  and  fifty  people,  called  and  dignified,  (com- 
monly very  undeservedly  too)  by  the  titles  of  Em- 
perors, Kings,  Popes,  Generals,  and  Ministers. 

1  have  never  Bccn  in  any  of  the  newspapers,  any 
mention  of  the  ufTaira  of  the  Cevennee,*  or  Grenoble, 
whicli  yon  gave  me  an  account  of  some  time  ago ;  and 
the  Oukc  de  Mirepoixf  pretends,  at  least,  to  know 
nothing  of  either.     Were  they  false  reports,  or  does 

*  Lord  ChosUirSelcl  liere  tlludw  to  tlie  renewnl of  penecutioa ogsitut 
tbo  rroteataoU  in  tho  CcTennn.  la  1762,  FnuicoU  BJJaeMt,  oiie  of 
tb«ir  ptenchen.  wu  executed  at  Montpellier,  nnd  ditnl.MijB  6lliiloodf| 
cAanliint  U  p*atime  51,  e/  offranl  m  n>  J  J^ifu  iltte  v»  wita^e  *tttl», 
Tlie  name  liUtorUn  adda,  tliac  wh«o«T«r  prtftooen  wer»  uk«ti  from 
this  poor  "hill-folk,"  k»  h^mmta /urtnl ctfndamnh  aui  ttaOm  hvU; 
tajcmvta  It  la  priton  perpUveUe  ....  mainteji/nt  U»  toidatt  tirirrtU 
tur  ett  (rwtipM  dtemuJM  ft /unlive*,  4t  It  eSarap  de  la  prQrf/ul  nnnmi 
eemvcrl  de  mcrti  ou  de  tUutt.    (Hlx.  dn  Frani^aia,  to),  xxix.  p.  40.) 

t  Tlie  Freacli  Aiubua^dor  In  London. 
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the  Frencli  Court  choose  to  stiile  them?  I  hope  that 
they  arc  both  true,  because  I  nra  very  willing  that  tlio 
caieBof  tlie  French  government  should  be  employed 
aud  confined  to  themselves. 

Your  friend,  the  Electreas  Palatine,*  has  sent  me 
six  wild  boars'  lieads,  and  other  pUces  de  m  cliasse,  in 
return  for  the  fans,  which  she  approved  of  extremely. 
This  prcweut  was  signified  to  me  by  one  Mr.  Harold, 
who  wrote  nic  a  letter  in  a  very  indifiercnt  English  ; 
I  sup^xie^e  he  is  a  Bane  who  has  been  in  England. 

Mr.  Ilarte  came  to  town  yeaterday,  and  dined  with 
me  to-day.  We  talked  you  over;  and  I  can  assure 
)U,  that  though  a  parson,  and  no  member  du  beau 
~^ondf.,  he  thinks  all  tlie  most  shining  accomplishmcDts 
of  it  full  us  necessary  for  you  as  I  do.  His  expression 
was,  Ihat  ig  all  that  fie  teatUs ;  but  if  lie  wanUs  t/iat, 
considering  hia  ntuaiion  and  destination,  he  might  as 
well  warU  cvertfthing  else. 

This  is  the  day  when  people  reciprocally  offer  and 
receive  the  kindest  and  warmest  wishes,  though  in 
general  without  meaning  them  on  one  side,  or  believ- 
ing them  on  the  other.  They  are  formed  by  the  head, 
in  compliance  with  custom,  though  disavowed  by  the 
heart,  in  consequence  of  nature.  Hia  wishes  upon 
this  occasion  are  the  l)eflt,  that  are  the  beat  turned; 
you  do  not,  I  am  sure,  doubt  the  truth  of  mine,  and 
therefore  I  will  express  them  with  a  Quaker-like  sim- 
plicity. May  this  new  year  be  a  very  new  one  in- 
deed to  you ;  may  you  put  off  the  old,  and  put  on  the 
new  man  \  but  I  mean  the  outward,  not  the  inward 


•  Mtry  EliiaUlli,  bom  1721,  and  conwn  of  Ch«rl«  TI>«o(]ore, 
Elcct<^r  Palaiinc.  Or,  p«rliap«,  the  Dowager  El«eln«,  ElionoM 
Fbilipiiiua  of  ilcuc  BJicinfcliI. 
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roan.    With  this  slteration,  I  might  juatl;  sum  np 
all  my  wishes  for  jou  in  tb«se  words, 

DII  UbI  deal  eiihim,  de  t«  lum  oeUra  •atnm  I 

This  minnte  I  receive  your  letter  of  the  26th  past, 
which  gives  me  a  very  dissgreeable  reason  for  your 
late  silence.  By  the  Bymptonu  which  you  raeutiou  of 
your  illness,  1  belli  ho[te  and  believe  that  it  wus  wholly 
owing  to  your  own  want  of  care.  You  are  rather  in- 
clined to  be  fat,  you  have  naturally  a  good  Bt^nnach, 
and  you  est  at  the  best  tables ;  which  must  of  courae 
make  you  plethoric :  and,  upon  my  word,  you  will  be 
very  subject  to  these  accidents,  if  you  will  not  from 
time  to  time,  when  you  find  yourself  full,  heated,  or 
your  head  aching,  take  some  little  easy  preventive 
purge,  that  would  not  conGne  you ;  euch  oa  chcwlug 
a  little  rhubarb  when  you  go  to  bed  at  night,  or  some 
senna  tea  in  tlie  morning.  You  do  very  well  to  live 
extremely  low,  for  some  time;  and  I  eouhl  wieh, 
though  I  do  not  expect  it,  that  you  would  take  one 
gentle  vomit;  for  those  giddinesses,  and  swimmings 
in  the  head,  always  proceed  from  some  foulness  of  the 
stomach.  However,  npon  the  whole,  I  am  very  glad 
that  your  old  complaint  has  not  mixed  itself  with 
this,  which,  I  am  fully  convinced,  arises  singly  from 
your  own  n^ligence.     Adien  1 


I  am  sorry  for  Monsieur  Kurz6,*  upon  his  sialer's 
account. 

*  A  brotlier,  probably,  of  U&duD«  de  MoqccuihU. 
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LoDdoa,  Snaurj  18, 1753. 
My  i>eah  Friend, 

I  NEVER  think  my  time  so  well  empIoye<l,  as  whcu 
I  think  it  employed  to  your  advantage.  You  hnre 
long  ha<l  the  greatest  shnre  of  it ;  you  now  engross  it. 
The  moment  ie  now  decisive;  the  piece  is  going  to  be 
exhibited  to  the  public;  the  mere  outlines,  tind  the 
gener»l  colouring,  are  not  Bufficient  to  attmct  the  eyes, 
and  to  secure  applause;  but  the  last  finishing,  artful, 
and  delicate  strokes,  are  necessary.  Skilful  judges 
will  discern,  and  acknowledge  their  merit ;  tlie  ignorant 
will,  without  knowing  why,  feel  their  power.  In  that 
view,  I  have  thrown  together,  for  your  use,  the  en- 
cloeed  maxims;  or,  to  sjieak  more  properly,  oliserva- 
tiona  on  men  and  things;  fori  have  no  merit  as  to 
the  invention ;  I  am  no  system-monger;  and,  instead 
of  giving  way  to  ray  imagination,  I  have  only  con- 
sulted my  memory ;  and  my  conclusions  are  all  drawn 
from  facta,  not  from  fimcy.  Meet  m ax ira-mon gel's 
have  preferretl  tlic  prcttineas  to  t)ic  justucits  uf  a 
thought,  and  the  turn  to  the  truth;  but  I  have  ]'e- 
fuse<i  myself  to  everything  that  my  own  experience 
did  not  justify  and  confirm.  I  wish  you  would  con- 
sider them  seriously,  and  separately,  and  recur  to  them 
again  pro  re  fiaUi  in  similar  coses.  Young  men  are 
aa  apt  to  think  themselvea  wis>e  enough,  as  drunken 
men  are  to  think  themselves  sober  enough.  They 
look  upon  spirit  to  be  a  much  better  thing  than  ex- 
perience; which  they  call  coldness.  They  are  but 
half  mit«taken;  for  though  spirit,  without  experience, 
is  dangerous,  experience,  without  spirit,  is  languid 
and  defective.    Their  union,  which  is  very  rare,  is 

perfection:  you  may  join  them,  if  you  please;  for  all 
Vol.  II. 
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my  experience  is  at  yoor  Berrice ;  ftnd  I  do  not  deaire 
one  grain  of  your  spirit  in  retarn.  Use  them  both ; 
and  let  them  reciprocally  animate  and  check  each 
other.  I  mean  here,  by  the  spirit  of  youth,  only  the 
vivacity  and  prei^umption  of  youth;  which  Jiinder 
them  from  seeing  the  difficulties,  or  daugers  of  au 
undertaking;  but  I  do  not  mean,  what  the  Rilty  vul- 
gar call  spirit,  by  which  they  are  captious,  jealous  of 
their  rank,  suspicious  of  being  undervalued,  and  tart 
(as  they  call  it)  in  their  repartees,  upon  the  slighteet 
occasions.  This  is  an  evil  and  a  very  silly  spirit, 
which  should  be  driven  out,  and  transferred  to  an 
herd  of  swine.  This  is  not  the  spirit  of  a  man  of 
fashion,  who  has  kept  good  comj>any.  Peojilc  of  an 
ordinary,  low  education,  when  they  happen  to  full 
iuto  good  company,  imagine  themselves  the  only  ob- 
ject of  its  attention;  if  the  oompnny  whispers,  it  is, 
to  he  sure,  concerning  tliem ;  if  they  laugh,  it  i>i  at 
them,  and  if  anything  ambiguous,  that  by  the  most 
forced  interpretation  can  be  applied  to  them,  happens 
to  be  said,  they  are  convinced  that  it  was  meant  at 
them ;  upon  which  they  grow  out  of  countenance  first, 
and  then  angry.  This  mistake  is  very  well  ridiailed 
in  the  "  Stratagem,"  •  where  Scrub  says,  "  /  aw  $ur9 
Uicy  talked  of  m€,/or  they  laughed  coneumedli/."  A 
well-bred  man  t^eldum  thinkH,  but  never  seems  to 
tliink,  himself  slighted,  undervalued,  or  laughed  at 
in  company,  unless  wliere  it  is  so  plainly  marked  out, 
that  his  honour  obligee  him  to  resent  it  in  a  projier 
manner;  7naui Us  honnr-ie*  ffnix  m se  bottdeyU Jamau.  I 
nill  admit,  that  it  is  very  difiicult  to  command  one*B- 
self  enough,  to  behave  with  ease,  fruokuess,  and  good- 
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breeding  towards  thoeu,  who  one  knows  dislike,  slight, 
and  iiijitrc  one  an  far  oa  thcj  can  without  personal 
consequences;  but  I  assert,  that  it  is  aheolnlely  neces- 
sary to  doit:  you  must  embrace  Uie  man  you  hate, 
if  you  cannot  be  justified  in  knocking  liim  down ;  for 
otherwise  you  avow  the  injury,  which  you  cuunot 
revenge.  A  prudent  cuckold  (and  there  are  many 
sucli  at  Paris)  pockets  his  horus,  when  be  cannot 
gore  with  them  ;  and  will  not  add  to  the  triumph  of 
bis  maker,  by  only  butting  with  itiem  inefleetually. 
A  seeming  ignorance  is  very  oAen  a  tnoet  necessary 
part  of  worldly  knowledge.  It  is,  for  instance,  com- 
monly ndvunable  to  seem  ignorant  of  what  people  offer 
to  tell  you  ;  and,  when  tbey  say.  Have  you  not  heard 
of  such  a  tiling?  to  answer,  No,  and  to  let  them  go 
on,  though  you  know  it  already.  Some  have  a  pleas- 
ure in  telling  it,  because  they  think  that  they  tell  it 
well ;  others  have  a  pride  in  it,  as  being  the  sagacious 
discoverers;  and  many  have  a  vanity  in  showing  tliat 
they  have  been,  though  very  undeeervedly,  trusted : 
all  these  would  be  disappointed,  and  consequently 
displeased,  if  you  said,  Yes.  Seem  always  ignorant 
(utiless  to  one  most  intimate  friend)  of  all  matters  of 
private  scandal  and  defamation,  thougli  you  should 
hear  them  a  thousand  times;  for  the  parties  affected 
always  look  ripon  the  receiver  to  be  almost  as  bad  as 
the  thief:  and,  whenever  they  become  the  topic  of 
convei-»ation,  seem  to  be  a  sceptic,  though  you  are 
really  a  serious  believer;  and  always  take  the  extenu- 
ating part.  But  all  this  seeming  ignorance  should  be 
joined  to  thorough  aud  extensivo  private  informa- 
tions: and,  indeed,  it  is  the  \KHt  method  of  ]>rocuriug 
them ;  for  mo6t  people  have  such  a  vanity,  iu  show- 
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jug  a  superiority  over  others,  though  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, aud  in  the  merest  trifles,  that  they  will  tell  yoa 
what  they  should  not,  rather  than  not  show  that  they 
can  tell  what  you  ditl  not  know:  besides  l)iat,  such 
seeming  ignorance  will  make  you  pans  for  incuri- 
ous, and  consequeiitly  undesigning.  However,  fish 
for  &et8,  and  take  pains  to  be  well  informed  of 
everything  that  posses;  but  Oeh  judiciously,  aud  not 
always,  nor  indeed  oUcn,  in  the  shaj*  of  dirwt  ques- 
tions ;  which  always  put  {leople  u]>on  their  guard, 
and,  oiVen  repeated,  grow  tiresome.  But  sometimes 
take  the  things  that  you  would  know  for  granted; 
upon  which  somebody  will,  kindly  and  officiously, 
get  you  right :  sometimes  say,  that  yon  have  heard  so 
and  80 ;  and  at  other  times  seem  to  know  more  than 
you  do,  in  order  to  know  all  tliat  you  want:  but 
avoid  dirtit^t  questioEung,  as  much  us  you  can.  Ail 
tlicse  necessary  arts  of  the  world  require  couBtont 
attention,  presence  of  mind,  and  coolness,  AtluIIes, 
tliongh  invulnerable,  never  went  to  battle,  but  com- 
pletely amied.  Courts  are  to  be  the  tiieatres  of  your 
wars,  where  you  should  be  always  aa  oomjdetely 
armed,  and  even  with  the  addition  of  a  heel-piece. 
The  least  inattention,  the  least  diiiraclion,  may  prove 
fiital.  I  would  fain  sec  you  what  pedants  call  omnit 
homo,  and  what  Po]>e  much  b^ter  calls  atl-accom-^ 
plithed:  you  have  the  means  in  your  power,  add  the' 
will,  and  you  may  bring  it  about.  The  vulgar  ha%*e' 
a  coarse  saying,  of  tpoiling  a  hog  for  a  kalfpenny  - 
worth  of  tar :  prevent  the  application,  by  providing 
the  tar;  it  is  very  easily  to  be  had,  in  comparisoD 
with  wliat  you  have  already  got. 
The  fiue  Mrs.  Pitt,  who,  it  seems,  saw  yoa  oflea  at 
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Paris.  S[>oaJcinf;  of  you  tbe  other  day,  sau!,  in  French, 
for  she  sjKiakH  little  Kogllsh  *  * 


whether  it  \s  that  you  did  not  pay  the  homage  dae  to 
her  beauty,  or  that  it  did  not  strike  you  as  it  docs 
othen;,  I  cannot  determine;  but  I  hope  she  had  some 
other  reusou  than  truth,  for  saying  it,  I  will  suppose 
that  you  did  not  earu  a  pin*  for  her;  but,  however, 
she  surely  deserved  a  degree  of  propitiatory  adoration 
from  you,  which  I  am  afraid  you  neglected.  Had  I 
been  in  your  case,  I  should  have  endeavoured,  at  least, 
to  have  supplanted  Mr.  Mackay  in  his  office  of  noc- 
turnal reader  to  her.  I  played  at  cards,  two  days 
ago,  with  your  friend  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  and  her  most 
sublime  mollier,  Mre.  Scagnivc;  tiiey  both  inquired 
after  you  :  and  Mrs,  Fitzgerald  said,  «lie  ho|)ed  you 
went  ou  with  your  dancing;  I  said  Yes,  and  that  you 
a8sure<l  me,  you  had  matle  such  considerable  improve- 
ments in  it,  that  you  had  now  learned  to  Rtand  atill, 
and  even  upright.  Your  virtuoso  la  Signora  Vestri, 
sang  here  tbe  other  day,  with  great  applause :  I  pre- 
sume you  are  intimately  acquainted  with  her  merit. 
Qood  night  to  you,  whoever  you  pass  it  with. 

I  have  this  moment  received  a  packet,  sealed  with 
your  seal,  tliougb  not  directed  by  your  hand,  for  Lady 
Hervey.     No  letter  from  you  I     Are  you  not  well? 

*  In  tb«  HS.  tbis  word  Is  vrrittea  In  lAtcer  chaimcter  wid  antler- 
tioed,  deuDting  aa  alluaion  to  the  fair  Madame  Da  Pin.  Bee  [>.  176 
of  this  Tolunek 
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llAXIMS  BT  THE  £ABL  OF  CUESTERFIELD. 

(EXCUMBD  Ur  BIS  LETTSK  09  JASDA&T   IS,  I'fiS.) 

A  PBorER  secrecy  is  the  only  mystery  of  able  raen  j  > 
mystery  is  the  only  secrecy  of  weak  and  cunning  ones. 

A  man  who  tells  nothing,  or  who  tells  all,  will 
equally  have  nothing  told  hiu. 

If  a  fool  knows  a  secret,  he  tells  it  because  he  is  a 
fool;  if  a  knave  knows  one,  he  tells  it  wherever  it  la 
his  interest  to  tell  it.  But  women  and  young  men  are 
very  apt  to  tell  what  secrets  they  know,  from  the 
vanity  of  having  been  trusted.  Trust  uoue  of  these 
whenever  you  can  help  it. 

Inattention  to  the  present  business,  be  it  what  it 
will ;  the  doing  one  thing  and  thinking  at  the  same 
time  of  anotlier,  or  tJie  attempting  to  do  two  things  at 
once,  are  the  never-failing  signs  of  a  little  frivolous 
mind. 

A  man  wlio  cannot  command  his  temper,  his  atten- 
tion, and  his  countenance,  should  not  think  of  being 
a  man  of  business.  The  weakest  man  in  tlie  world 
can  avail  himself  of  the  passion  of  the  wisest  The 
inattentive  man  cannot  know  the  business,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  do  it.  And  he  who  camiot  command 
his  countenance,  may  e'en  as  well  tcU  his  thoughts  as 
show  them. 

Distrust  all  those  who  love  you  extremely  upon  a 
very  slight  acquaintance,  and  without  any  viaible 
reason,  lie  upon  yonr  guard  too  against  those  who 
confess  as  their  weakuessee  all  the  cardinal  virtues. 

In  your  friendships-  and  in  your  enmities  let  year 
confidence  and  your  hostilities  have  certain  bounds: 
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niftke  not  the  former  dangerous,  nor  the  latter  irrecon- 
cilcable.     There  are  strange  vicissitudes  in  business! 

Smooth  your  way  to  the  head  tlirough  tlie  heart 
The  way  of  reason  is  a  good  one;  but  it  is  commonly 
something  longer,  and  [>erhaps  not  ao  sure. 

Spirit  is  now  a  very  fashionable  word :  to  act  with 
spirit,  to  spcflk  with  spirit,  means  only  to  act  ru»hly 
and  to  talk  indiscrcctlj.  An  able  man  shonii  his 
spirit  by  gentle  words  and  resolute  actions:  he  is 
neither  hot  nor  timid. 

When  a  man  of  sense  happens  to  be  in  that  dis- 
agreeable situation,  in  wliieh  he  is  obliged  to  ask  hini- 
self  more  than  once,  What  thall  I  do  T  he  will  answer 
himdeif,  Nutking.  When  his  reason  points  out  to 
liitn  no  good  way,  or  at  least  uo  one  way  let»  bad  than 
another,  lie  will  stop  short  and  wait  for  light.  A  little 
busy  mind  runs  on  at  all  events,  must  be  doing,  and, 
like  a  blind  horse,  fears  no  dangers  because  he  sees 
none.     U  faut  i^avoir  t'ennuj/er. 

Patience  is  a  most  necessary  qualification  for  buai- 
uess ;  many  a  man  would  rather  you  heard  his  story 
than  gninted  hie  request.  One  must  seem  to  hear  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  tiie  petulant  unmoved,  and 
tJie  tedious  details  of  the  dull  untired.  That  is  the 
least  price  that  a  man  must  pay  for  a  high  station. 

It  is  always  right  to  detect  a  fraud,  and  to  perceive 
a  folly ;  but  it  is  often  vei-y  wrong  to  expose  either. 
A  man  of  business  should  always  have  his  eyes  o[wd, 
but  must  often  seem  to  have  them  shut. 

In  Courts,  nobody  should  be  l>elow  your  manage- 
ment and  attention :  the  links  that  form  the  Court- 
chain  are  innumerable  and  inconceivable.  You  must 
hear  with  patience  the  dull  grievances  of  a  Qentleman 
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Usher,  or  a  Page  of  ihc  Back-stairs;  who,  very  prob- 
ably, lies  with  tsuuio  near  relaliuu  of  tlic  favourite 
maiil,  of  the  favouriLe  ini8rre88,  of  tiie  favourite  Min- 
ister, or  pcrhupa  of  the  King  him^Lf ;  aud  wlio,  con- 
sequently, may  <lo  you  more  dark  and  indirect 
or  harm  than  the  first  man  of  quality. 

One  good  patron  at  Court  may  be  sufficient,  pro- 
vided you  have  no  personal  enemies;  and,  in  order  to 
have  none,  you  must  HacriBee  (as  the  Indians  do  to  the 
Devil)  most  of  your  pa:^ions  and  much  of  your  titue 
to  the  numberless  evil  beings  tlmt  infest  it;  in  onlei- 
to  prevent  and  avert  the  mlschiefe  they  can  do  you. 

A  young  man,  be  his  merit  what  it  will,  can  never 
raise  himself;  but  must,  like  the  ivy  round  tl»e  oak, 
twine  himself  round  some  man  of  great  power  and 
interest.  You  must  belong  to  a  Minister  some  time 
before  anybody  will  belong  to  you.  And  an  inviolar 
ble  fidelity  to  that  Minister,  even  in  his  disgrace, 
will  be  meritorious;,  and  n.>commend  yuu  to  the  uexl. 
Ministers  love  a  personal,  much  more  tlion  a  p&rty 
attiichment. 

As  Kings  are  begotten  and  born  like  other  men,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  they  are  of  the  human  species; 
and  perhaps,  had  they  the  same  education,  they  might 
prove  like  other  men.  But,  flattered  from  their  cradlcsJ 
their  hearts  are  corrupte<l  and  their  hoods  are  turned, 
80  tlmt  tliey  seem  to  be  a  sjwciea  by  themselvGs.  No 
King  ever  said  to  himself,  Homo  stun,  nihU  humatii  a 
me  atienum  puto. 

Flattery  cannot  be  too  strong  for  them ;  drunk  with 
it  from  their  infancy,  like  old  drinkers  they  require 
drams. 

They  prefer  a  personal  attachment  to  a  public 
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vice,  and  reward  it  better.  Tliey  are  vain  and  weak 
enough  to  look  upou  il  as  a  free-wUl  ofTcring  to  their 
merit,  uiid  not  as  a  burnt'sacrifice  to  tlieir  power. 

If  you  would  )>c  a  favourite  of  your  King,  addiesa 
yourself  to  his  weaknesses.  An  a]>|)licaliou  to  his 
reason  will  seldom  prove  very  suoceesful. 

In  Courts,  boflhfulness  and  timidity  are  as  preju- 
dicial on  one  hand,  as  impudence  and  rashness  are  on 
the  other.  A  steady  assurance  and  a  cool  intrepidity, 
vith  an  exterior  niodeatj^  are  the  true  and  neveesary 
medium. 

Never  apply  for  what  you  see  very  little  probubility 
of  obtaining ;  for  you  will,  by  asking  improper  and 
unattainable  things,  accnatom  the  Ministers  to  refuse 
you  so  often,  that  they  will  find  it  easy  to  refuse  you 
the  propereet  and  meet  reasonable  onee.  It  la  a  com- 
mon, but  a  most  mistaken  rule  at  Court,  to  ask  for 
everything  in  order  to  get  something :  you  do  gei  some- 
thing by  it,  it  is  true,  but  that  something  is  refuealB 
and  ridicule. 

There  is  a  Court  jargon,  a.  chit-chat,  a  smalt  talk, 
which  turns  singly  upon  trifles ;  and  which,  in  a  great 
many  words,  says  little  or  nothing.  It  stands  fools 
instead  of  what  they  cannot  say,  and  men  of  sense 
instead  of  what  they  should  not  say.  It  is  the  proper 
language  of  levees,  drawing- rooms,  and  anticbambers: 
it  is  necessary  to  know  it. 

Whatever  a  man  is  at  Court,  he  must  be  genteel 
and  well-bred ;  tlial  cloak  covers  as  many  fulHes  us 
that  of  charity  does  sins.  I  knew  a  man  of  great 
quality,  and  in  a  great  station  ut  Court,  oonsidereil  and 
respected,  whose  highest  character  was,  tlial  he  was 
humbly  proud  and  genteelly  dull. 
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It  is  liArd  to  8&y  which  is  the  ^ralest  fool ;  he  «hi> 
tells  the  whole  truth,  or  he  who  t^^lls  no  truth  at  all. 
Cburactcr  Is  as  necessary  in  bu^^iness  as  in  trade.  No 
roan  can  deceive  oft«n  in  cither. 

At  Court,  jieople  emhrace  without  acquaintance, 
serve  one  another  without  frienilship,  and  injure  one 
another  without  hatred.  Interest,  not  eentiment,  is 
the  growth  of  that  soil. 

A  diiTorcnoc  of  opinion,  though  in  the  merest  trifles, 
alienates  little  minds,  especially  of  high  rank.  It  is 
full  as  v&sy  to  comuiend  as  to  blame  a  great  man's 
oook,  or  his  tailor;  it  is  shorter  too;  nud  the  objectal 
are  no  more  worth  disputing  about  than  the  people 
are  worth  disputing  witli.  It  is  imposaible  to  inform, 
but  very  easy  to  displease  them. 

A  cheerful,  easy  countenance  and  behaviour,  ore 
very  useful  at  Court;  they  make  fools  think  you 
good-natured  man;  and  they  make  designing  men 
think  you  au  undesiguing  one. 

There  are  some  occasions  in  which  a  man  must  tell 
half  his  secret,  in  order  to  conceal  the  rest ;  but  ther«1 
is  seldom  one  in  which  a  man  should  tell  it  all.  Great 
skill  is  nece&uiry  to  know  how  far  to  go.  and  where  to 
stop- 
Ceremony  is  nece^ary  in  Courts,  as  the  outwork 
and  defence  of  manners. 

FhittL-ry,  though   a   base    coin,   Is    (he  necessary 
pocket-money  at  Court;  where,  by  custom  and  oon-' 
sent,  it  luis  obtained  such  a  currency,  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  fraudulent,  but  a  legal  payment. 

If  a  minister  refuses  you  a  reaeonable  request,  and 
wther  alights  or  injures  you;  if  you  have  not  tlie 
power  to  gratify  your  resentment,  have  the  wisdom  to 
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conceal  and  dissemble  it.  Seeming  good-luimotir  uu 
your  part  may  prevent  rancour  on  his,  and  i>erhiipe 
bring  things  right  again ;  but  if  you  have  the  power 
to  hurt,  hint  modestly,  that  if  provoked,  you  may 
[possibly  have  tJie  will  too.  Fear,  when  real  and  well- 
founded,  13  perhajra  a  more  prevtuling  motive  at  Courts 
than.  love. 

At  Court,  many  more  people  can  hurt  than  can 
help  you ;  please  the  former,  but  engjige  the  latter. 

Awkwardness  is  a  more  real  disadvantage  than  it  la 
generally  thought  to  he;  it  often  occasions  ridicule,  it 
always  lessens  dignity. 

A  man's  own  gooii-brecding  is  his  best  security 
^Againift  other  people's  ill-nmnncrs. 

Goo<l- breeding  carries  along  with  it  a  dignity,  that 
respected  by  the  most  petulant.    Ill-breeding  in- 
vites and  authorises  the  familiarity  of  the  most  timid. 
LJfo  man  ever  said  a  pert  thing  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough.   Xo  man  ever  said  a  civil  one  (though 
many  a  flattering  one)  to  Sir  Robert  Walfiolc. 

When  the  old  clipped  money  was  called  in  for  a 
new  coinage  in  King  William's  time;  to  prevent  the 
like  for  the  fiiture,  they  stamped  on  the  edgC3  of  the 
crown-pieces  these  words :  el  Deem  ei  Tuiamen.  That 
is  exactly  the  cuse  of  good- breeding. 

Knowletlge  may  give  weight,  but  accomplish ments 
bonly  give  lustre ;  and  many  more  people  see  than 
'"Weigh. 

Most  arts  require  long  study  and  application;  but 
the  most  useful  art  of  all,  that  of  pleasing,  requires 
ily  the  desire. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  a  man  of  common  sense 
who  does  uot  desire  to  please,  desires  nothing  at  all ; 
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since  he  must  know  thai  be  cannot  obt^u  auytliing 
without  it. 

A  skilful  n^otiiLtor  will  most  carefully  dislinguiah 
between  the  little  and  the  gi-eat  objects  of  his  busin< 
and  will  be  as  frank  and  open  in  the  former,  as  he  will' 
be  secret  and  pertinacious  in  tho  latter. 

He  will,  by  lus  manners  and  addrc^  endcsTOor, 
at  leu^t,  to  make  his  public  adversaries  liis  |x:r&onal 
friends.  He  will  flatter  and  engage  the  man,  while  he 
counterworks  the  minister;  and  he  will  never  alienate 
people's  minds  from  him,  by  wrangling  for  (winta, 
either  absolutely  unattainable,  or  not  worth  attaining. 
He  will  make  even  a  merit  of  giving  up  what  he  could 
not  or  would  not  carry,  and  sell  a  trifle  for  a  tboutsiud 
times  ita  value. 

A  foreign  minister  who  la  couocrncd  iu  great  uOairs, 
must  necessarily  have  epics  in  bis  pay ;  but  he  must 
not  too  easily  credit  their  informations,  which  are 
never  exactly  true,often  very  false.  His  best  sjHes  will 
always  be  those  whom  he  does  not  pay,  but  whom  he 
has  engaged  in  his  service  by  bis  dexterity  and  address, 
and  who  think  themselves  nothing  leas  than  !{|>ies. 

There  is  a  certain  jargon,  which  in  French  I  should 
call  un  liergijjlage  d'affaires,  that  a  foreign  niinii^ter 
ought  to  be  i«rfectly  master  of,  and  may  use  very 
advauUigeoualy  at  great  entertainments,  in  mixed 
companies  and  in  all  occasions  where  he  must  ftpeak, 
and  Bhould  say  nothing.  Well  turned  and  well 
Bpokcn.  it  scorns  to  mean  aomcUiing,  though  in  truth 
it  means  nothing.  It  is  a  kind  of  political  badina^ 
which  prevuuti)  or  removes  a  thousand  difliculties  to 
which  a  foreign  minister  ia  exposed  in  mixed  conver- 
eatiooa. 
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If  ever  the  volto  tcioUo,  and  llie  pmtiiri  ifreili  are 
oeccssary,  tliey  are  »o  in  these  alTairs.  A  gmve,  dark, 
reeerved,  and  niyslerious  air,  has  fasnum  in  eortiti.  An 
even,  easy,  unembarrassed  one  invites  confidence,  and 
leaves  nu  room  for  guesses  and  conjectures. 

Both  simulation  and  dissimulation  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  n  foreign  minister,  and  yet  they  must 
stop  short  of  falsehood  and  perfidy;  that  middle  point 
is  the  difficult  one;  tlicre  ability  oonsiittd.  He  must 
often  seem  pleased  when  he  is  vexed,  and  grave  when 
he  is  pleased;  but  he  must  never  say  either;  that 
would  bo  falsehood,  an  indelible  stain  to  charecter. 

A  foreign  minister  should  l>c  a  most  exact  econo- 
mist; an  cx^teu!^  proportioned  to  his  appointments 
and  fortuue  is  necessary;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
debt  is  inevitable  ruin  to  him.  It  sinks  him  into 
disgiiice  at  the  Court  where  he  resides,  and  into  the 
most  servile  and  abject  dependence  on  the  Court  that 
sent  him.  As  he  cannot  resent  ill-usage,  he  is  sure 
to  have  enough  of  iU 

The  Due  de  Sully  observes  very  justly,  In  his 
Memoirs,  that  nothing  contributed  more  to  his  rise 
tlian  that  prudent  economy  \rhich  he  had  oliserved 
from  his  youth,  and  by  which  he  had  always  a  sum 
of  money  beforehand,  in  case  of  emergencies. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  Gx  the  particular  point  of 
economy ;  the  best  error  of  the  two  is  on  the  parsi- 
monious side.  That  may  be  corrected,  the  other 
cannot. 

The  reputation  of  generosity  is  to  be  purchased 
pretty  cheap;  it  does  not  depend  so  much  u|>on  a 
man's  genend  expense,  as  it  does  upon  his  giving 
handsomely  where  it  is  proper  to  give  at  all.     A 
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man,  for  instance,  who  sltould  give  a  servant  foiiti 
alulliugs,  would  pass  foi-  oovetouB,  while  he  who  ga.T4 
him  a  crown  woald  be  reckoned  generous:  so  that 
the  difference  of  those  two  opposite  chanictera  turns 
U]>OD  une  shilling.  A  man's  chanictcr  in  that  par- 
ticular depeuds  a  great  deal  upon  the  report  of  his 
own  servants;  a  mere  trifle  ahove  comuion  wages 
makes  tlieir  report  favourable. 

Take  care  alvrays  to  form  year  establishment  90 
much  within  your  income,  as  to  leave  a  suiHcientfund 
for  unexpected  contingencies,  and  a  prudent  liberality. 
There  is  hardly  a  year  in  any  man's  lift;  iu  which  a 
small  sum  of  ready  money  may  n(^  be  employed  to 
great  advantage.''' 

London,  Mar  S7. 17C8. 

My  dear  Friexd, 

I  HAVE  this  day  been  tired,  jaded,  nay  tormented, 
by  the  company  of  a  most  worthy,  sensible,  and 
learned  man,  a  near  relation  of  mine,  who  dined  and 
passed  the  evening  with  me.  This  seems  a  panidox, 
but  is  a  plain  truth ;  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
world,  no  manners,  no  address;  &r  from  talking 
without  book,  as  is  commonly  said  of  people  who  talk 
sillily,  he  only  talks  by  book;  which,  in  general  con- 
vereatiou,  is  ten  times  worse.  He  has  formed  in  his 
own  cloecl,  from  books,  certain  systems  of  everything, 
argues  tenaciously  upon  those  pHncijiles,  and  is  both 
surprised  and  angry  at  whatever  deviates  from  them. 
His  theories  are  good,  but  unfortunately  are  ull  im- 
practicable.    Why?     JBecnuse  he  has  only  read  and 

*  Cpou  thtt  liacJe  at  Ui*  original  mu  rriUen,  lu  Ux,  Suuliope'i 
bRtid  1  "  Excellent  Stftxims,  bm  more  calcuUted  for  tbe  nieri<ll&u 
"Fraac*  or  8ii«iii  Uuiii  or  EnglatKJ." 
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not  conversed.  He  Is  acquainted  with  books  and  an 
abdolatc  stranger  to  men.  Labouring  with  his  nialt«r, 
he  is  delivered  of  it  witli  pangs;  he  heaitalea,  stops  in 
his  utterance,  and  always  expresses  himself  inelegajitly. 
His  actions  are  all  ungraceful ;  so  that,  with  all  his 
merit  and  knowledge,  I  would  rather  converse  six 
hours  with  the  most  frivoloua  tittle-tattle  woman,  who 
knew  something  of  the  world,  than  with  bim.  The 
preposterous  notions  of  a.  system aticiil  man,  who  does 
not  know  the  world,  tire  the  patience  of  a  man  who 
doee.  It  would  be  endleaa  to  correct  his  mistakes,  nor 
would  he  take  it  kindly ;  for  he  baa  considered  every- 
thing deliberately,  and  b  very  sure  that  be  Is  in  the 
right.  Impropriety  is  a  chftracterietic,  and  a  never- 
failing  one,  of  these  people.  Regardless,  because 
ignorant,  of  customs  and  manners,  they  violate  them 
every  moment  They  often  shook,  though  they  never 
lean  to  offend ;  never  attending  either  to  the  general 
laracler,  or  the  particular  distinguishing  circum- 
stances of  die  people  to  whom,  or  before  whom,  they 
talk:  whereas  the  knowledge  of  the  world  teaches 
oiie,  that  the  very  same  things  which  are  exceedingly 
right  and  proper  in  one  company,  time,  and  place,  arc 
exceedingly  absurd  in  others.  In  short,  a  man  who 
has  great  knowledge  from  experience  and  observation, 
of  tlie  cliaracters,  customs,  and  manners  of  mankind, 
is  a  being  as  different  from  and  as  superior  to  a  man 
of  mere  hook  and  systematical  knowledge,  as  a  well- 
managed  hor»e  is  to  an  aas.  Study,  therefore,  culti- 
vate and  frequent  men  and  women;  not  only  in  their 
outward,  and  oouscquciilly  guarded,  but  tn  their  in- 
terior, domestic,  and  consequeiiily  less  disguised  cbar- 
uctei'a  and  manners.    Take  yotir  notious  of  things  as 
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by  observation  and  experience  you  find  they  really 
arc,  and  not  aa  yon  reatl  that  tlicy  are  or  should  be; 
for  they  never  are  quite  what  they  shmdd  be.  For  this 
purpose,  do  not  content  yourself  with  general  and  com- 
mon acquaintance;  but,  wherever  you  can,  CHtablish 
yourself,  with  a  kind  of  domestic  familiarity,  in  good 
bouses.  For  instance,  go  again  to  Orli  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  so  at  two  or  three  rcprUet,  Go  and  »liiy 
two  or  tl»ree  days  at  a  time  at  Versailles,  nnd  iniprore 
and  extend  the  acquaintance  you  have  there.  Be  at 
home  at  St.  Cloud;  and  whenever  any  private  pcraoii 
of  fashion  invites  yon  to  pass  a  few  days  at  his  coun- 
try-house, accept  of  the  invitation.  This  will  nefes- 
sarily  give  yon  a  versatility  of  mind,  and  a  facility  to 
adopt  various  manncni  and  customs;  for  everybody 
detjires  to  please  those  in  whose  house  (hey  are ;  and 
people  are  only  to  be  pleased  in  their  own  way. 
Nothing  is  more  engaging  than  a  chrerful  and  casj 
conformity  to  people's  particular  maimers,  habits,  and 
even  weaknesses;  nothing  (to  use  a  vulgar  expres- 
sion) should  come  amiss  to  a  young  fellow.  He 
should  be,  for  good  purposes,  what  Alcibiades  was 
commonly  for  bud  ones,  a  Protcua,  aesuming  with 
ease,  nud  wearing  wilh  cheerfulness,  any  &hu|>e.  Heat, 
cold,  luxury,  abstinence,  gravity,  gaiety,  ceremony, 
easiness,  learning,  trilling,  business,  and  pleasure,  are 
roodc»  which  he  should  tie  able  to  take,  lay  a.side,  or 
change  occasionally,  with  va  much  ease  as  he  would 
take  or  lay  aside  bis  bat.  All  this  is  only  to  be  ac- 
quired by  use  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  by  keep- 
ing a  great  deal  of  company,  analysing  every  chnmc- 
ter,  and  insinuating  yourself  into  the  familinrity  of 
various  acquaintance.    A  right,  a  generous  ambiUon  to 
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mate  a  figure  iu  the  world,  necessarily  gives  tlie  de- 
sire of  pleasing;  the  deeire  of  [ileasiug  {wintB  out,  to 
a  great  degree,  the  means  of  doing  it ;  and  the  art  of 
pleasing  is,  iu  truth,  the  art  of  rising,  of  distinguish- 
ing oucVself,  of  mnking  a  ligurc  and  a  fortune  iu  ihc 
world.  But  wiliiout  pleasing,  without  tiic  Gracet,  as 
I  have  told  you  a  thousand  times,  o^nifattcai  vana. 
You  are  notr  but  nineteen,  an  age  at  vrhich  meet  of 
your  countrymeu  are  illiberally  getting  drunk  in  port 
at  the  University.  You  have  greatly  got  the  sUu't  of 
them  in  learning ;  and,  if  you  can  equally  get  the 
start  of  them  iu  the  kiiovrledge  and  manners  of  the 
world,  you  may  be  very  Hure  of  outrunning  them  iu 
Court  and  Parliament,  as  you  set  out  so  niueh  earlier 
than  they.  They  generally  begin  but  t<)  see  the  world 
at  one-aud- twenty,  you  will  by  tliat  age  have  seen  all 
Europe.  They  set  out  upon  their  travels  unlicked 
cul>6,  and  in  their  travels  ihcy  only  lick  one  another, 
for  they  seldom  go  into  any  other  u>mj«ny.  They 
know  nothing  but  the  Euglish  world,  and  the  worst 
part  of  that  too,  and  generally  very  little  of  any  hut 
the  Engliah  language;  and  they  come  home  at  three 
or  four-and-twouty  refined  and  polished  (as  is  said  iu 
one  of  Congreve's  plays)  like  Dutch  sfcippere  from  a 
wlialofisbing.  The  care  which  has  been  taken  of 
you,  and  (to  do  you  Justice)  tlie  care  you  have  taken 
of  yourself,  has  left  you,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  only, 
nothing  to  acquire  but  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
manners,  address,  and  those  exterior  accomplishments. 
But  they  are  great  and  necessary  acquisitions,  to  those 
who  have  sense  enough  to  know  their  true  value ;  and 
your  getting  them  before  you  are  one-and-twenty, 
aud  before  you  enter  upon  the  active  and  shining 
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scenes  of  life,  will  give  you  such  an  advantage  over 
your  conteinponiriej,  that  they  cannot  overtake  yon  ; 
they  rauat  be  diMtanced.  You  may  probably  be  placed 
about  a  young  Prince,  who  will  probably  be  a  young 
King.  There  nil  the  various  arts  of  pleasing,  the 
engaging  addre^  the  versatility  of  manners,  the  fjrt/' 
lant,  the  Graces,  wilt  outweigh  and  yet  outrun  all 
Bolid  knowledge  and  unpolished  merit.  Oil  yourself, 
therefore,  and  be  both  supple  and  shining  for  thi 
race,  if  you  would  be  first  or  early  at  the  goal.' 
Ladiea  will  most  probably  too  have  something  to  say 
there;  and  those  who  are  best  with  them,  wilt  proba- 
bly be  beet  somewhere  elee.  Labour  this  great  poiuti 
my  dear  chihl,  indefatigobly ;  attend  to  tlie  very 
smallest  parts,  the  minutest  graces,  the  most  trifling 
circumstances,  that  can  poBsibly  concur  in  forming 
the  shining  character  of  a  complete  Gentleman,  «n 
fjalani  homme,un.  homme  de  Cour,  a  man  of  business 
and  pleasure;  egtimS dea homtnes, reeherchS dei fe/nitui, 
aitne  de  tout  U  monde.  In  thie  view,  obeerve  tl»e 
shining  part  of  every  man  of  fashion  wl»o  is  liked  and 
esteemed  ;  attend  to,  and  imitate  that  particular  accom- 
plishment for  which  you  tiear  him  chiefly  celebrated 
and  distinguished :  then  collect  those  various  parta, 
and  make  yourwlf  a  Mosaic  of  the  whole.  No  one 
body  poesesBea  everything,  nod  almost  everybody 
sesees  some  one  thing  wortliy  of  imitation:  only  ch( 
your  wo<lel8  well;  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  choose 
your  car  more  tlian  by  your  eye.  The  best  model  is 
always  that  which  is  moet  universally  allowed  to 
the  liest,  though  in  strictnt.'Ka  it  may  possibly  not  be' 
80.  We  must  take  most  things  as  they  are,  wo  can- 
not make  ihem  what  we  would,  nor  ofLeu  what  they 
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ahoiiH  be;  and,  where  nioral  duties  are  not  concerned, 
it  is  more  prudent  to  follow  tban  to  attempt  to  lead. 
Adieu  I 

Bath,  October  S,  1703. 

My  dear  Friend, 

YoTT  have  set  out  well  at  the  Hague ;  you  are  in 
love  with  Madame  Munter,  which  I  am  very  glad  of: 
you  are  in  the  fine  comjKtny  there,  and  I  hope  one  of 
it;  for  it  is  not  euough,  at  your  age,  to  be  merely  in 
good  ccmpony  ;  but  you  nhould,  by  your  address  and 
attentionB,  make  that  good  company  think  you  one  of 
tliem.  Tliei-e  is  a  tribute  due  to  beauty,  even  inde- 
pendently of  furtlier  views;  which  tribute,  I  hope, 
you  paid  with  alacrity  to  Madame  Munter  and  Ma- 
dame Degeiifeldt :  depend  upon  it  they  eipeeted  it,  and 
were  offendud  in  proportion  as  that  tribute  seemed 
either  unwillingly  or  scantily  paid.  I  believe  my 
friend  Kreuniugcn*  admits  nobody  now  to  his  table,  for 
fear  of  their  eommunicating  the  plague  to  him,  or  at 
le&Bt  the  bite  of  a  niad  dog.  Pray  profit  of  the  en- 
irfet  Ubres  that  the  French  Ambassador  baa  given 
you  ;  frequent  htra,  and  speak  to  him.  I  think  you 
will  not  do  amiss  to  call  upon  Mr.  Burridh,  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  since  it  is  so  little  out  of  your  way ;  and 
you  will  do  still  better,  if  you  would,  which  I  know 
you  will  not,  drink  those  waters,  for  five  or  six  days 
only,  to  scour  your  stomach  and  bowels  a  little :  I  am 
sure  it  would  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good.  Mr.  Burrish 
can,  doubtless,  give  you  the  best  letters  to  Slunich; 
and  he  will  naturally  give  you  some  to  Comte  Prej- 

*  DaroadcKreuQiDgcDfOneof  LordClie8t«rfi«ld'«priDci[>al  Iriends 
otthe  Iliiguc.  Sco,  in  tlie  MUcellaaeoua Corrcapondencfl,  Lord  Che»- 
UrGvlJ'a  l«tt«r  to  bim  of  July  7, 17(2. 
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sing,  or  Comte  Sinsheim,  and  sucli  sort  of  grave  peo- 
ple; but  I  could  wUIi  that  yuu  would  ask  Intu  for 
some  to  young  f«llowg  of  pleasure,  or  fagLionable  co- 
quettes, Ibat  you  may  be  dang  th(mn4ie  debaitche  de 
JItinich.  A  propos  of  your  future  motions;  I  leave 
you  in  a  great  measure  the  master  of  them,  so  shall 
only  suggest  my  thoughts  to  you  upon  that  subject. 

You  have  three  Electoral  Courhj  iu  view,  Bonn, 
ifunich,  and  Mauheim.  I  would  advise  you  to  see 
two  of  them  rather  eui'sorily,  aud  fix  your  tabernacle 
at  the  tliird,  whichever  that  may  bcj'or  a  considerable 
time.  For  instance,  should  you  choose  (as  I  fancy 
you  will)  to  make  Manhelm  the  plaoe  of  your  retu- 
dence,  stay  only  ten  or  twelve  days  at  Bono,  and  as 
long  at  Munich,  and  tiien  go  and  Bx  at  Mauheim; 
end  so  vice  vend,  if  you  should  like  Bonn  or  MuuicU 
better  than  you  think  you  would  Alanhcim,  make  that 
the  place  of  your  reiiidencc,  aud  only  viMit  tlie  other 
twu.  It  is  certain  ihut  no  muu  can  be  much  pleased 
himself,  or  please  others  much,  in  any  place  where  he 
is  only  a  bird  of  passage  for  eight  or  ten  days;  neither 
party  thinking  it  wurth  while  to  make  an  acquaint- 
ance, still  less  to  form  any  connection,  for  so  sliort  a 
time:  but  when  mouths  are  the  case,  a  man  may  do-^ 
mesticate  himself  pretty  well ;  and  very  soon  not 
looked  upon  as  a  stronger.  This  is  the  real  utility  of 
travelling,  when,  by  contracting  a  familiarity  at  any 
place,  yuu  get  into  the  inside  of  it,  and  see  it  in  il 
undress.  That  is  the  only  way  of  knowing  the 
toms,  tlie  manners,  and  all  the  Utile  characteristica) 
|>eculiaritira  that  distinguish  one  place  from  another; 
but  then  this  familiarity  is  not  to  be  brought  aboal 
by  cold,  formal  vitiita  of  half  an  hour:  no;  you  moftt 
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show  a  willinfjness,  a  desire,  an  impatience,  of  forming 
conn  ccti  1)118,  il/anl  s'y  prater,  el  y  meJtre  du  liant,  du 
d^r  de  phire.  Whatever  you  do  approve,  you  mngt 
bo  lavish  in  your  praises  of;  and  you  must  Icaru  to 
commend  what  you  do  not  approve  of,  if  it  is  ap- 
proved of  there.  You  are  not  much  given  to  praise, 
I  know;  but  it  is  because  you  do  not  yet  Jcnow  hoir 
extremely  people  are  cngagCtl  by  a  seeming  sanction 
to  their  own  opinions,  prejudices,  and  weaknesses, 
even  in  the  raei-eat  trifles.  Our  self-love  is  mortified, 
when  we  think  our  opinions,  and  even  our  taates,  cus- 
toms, and  dresses,  either  arraigned  or  condemned  ;  as, 
oa  the  contrary,  it  is  tickled  and  flattered  by  appro- 
bation. I  will  pre  you  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
kind.  The  famous  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  the  flagi- 
tious reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  while  he  was 
Chancellor,  liad  a  mind  to  be  a  favourite  as  well  as 
a  Minister  of  the  King  :  in  order,  therefore,  to  pleas« 
His  Majesty,  whose  prevailing   passion  was  vromen, 

my  Lord  kept  a  w ,  whom  he  had  no  occasion  for, 

and  made  no  manner  of  use  of.  The  King  soon 
heard  of  it,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  true;  be  owned 
it  was;  but  that,  though  he  kept  that  one  woman,  he 
had  several  others  besides,  for  he  loveil  variely.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  the  King,  at  his  public  lev<Se, 
saw  Lord  Shaftesbury  at  some  distance,  and  said  in 
the  circle,  "  One  would  not  think  that  that  little,  weak 

"  man  is  the  greatest  w master  in  England ;  but 

••  I  can  assure  you  that  he  is."  Upon  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's coming  into  the  circle,  there  was  a  general 
smile ;  the  King  said,  "  This  is  concerning  yuu,  my 
"Lord."  "Me,  Sir  I"  answered  the  Chancellor,  with 
some  surprise.    "  Yes,  you,"  answered  the  King ;  "  for 
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"I  had  just  said,  that  yoa  were  the  greatest  w- 
" master  io  England:  Is  it  not  true?"  ** Oi a. 8tidject/ 
"Sir,"  replied  Lord  Shaftesbury,  "perhaps  I  am." 
It  is  the  same  in  everything;  we  think  a  difloren( 
of  opinion,  of  conduct,  of  manners,  a  tacit  reproach, 
at  least,  upon  our  own;  we  must  therefore  use  our- 
selves to  a  ready  conformity  to  nliatever  is  neither 
criminal  nor  dishonourable.  Whoever  differs  from 
any  general  custom,  is  supposed  both  to  think,  and 
proclaim  himself  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  cannot  bear,  especially  ia 
a  young  man.  A  young  fellow  ia  always  foi-giveu, 
and  often  applauded,  when  he  carries  a  fushtou  to  aa 
excess;  but  never  if  he  stops  short  of  it.  Tlie  flrst  is 
ascribed  to  youth  and  fire ;  but  the  latter  ia  imputed 
to  an  affectation  of  singularity,  or  superiority.  At 
your  age,  one  is  allowed  to  ouirer  fashion,  drees,  vi- 
vacity, gallantry,  &c.,  but  by  no  means  to  be  behind 
hand  in  any  one  of  them.  And  one  may  apply  to 
youth  in  this  case,  Si  non  errasdel,  fecerai  iUc  miniis. 
Adieu  1 


Bath,  October  19, 1753. 

My  deak  Fries^d, 

Of  all  the  various  ingredients  tliat  compose  the 
useful  and  necessary  art  of  pleasing,  no  one  is  so 
eflcctual  and  engaging  as  that  gentleness,  that  douceur 
of  counteuance  and  manners,  to  which  you  are  no, 
stranger,  though  (God  knows  why)  a  sworn  onemyi 
Other  people  take  great  pains  to  conceal  or  di>?guiae 
their  nutural  imperfections;  some  by  the  make  of  their 
clothes,  and  other  arts,  endeavour  to  conceal  the  dc-^ 
fleets  of  Uieir  sliape;  women  who  anfortuuately  hi.i 
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nataral  bad  complexions,  lay  on  good  ones ;  and  both 
men  and  women  upon  wliom  unkind  u«tiire  has  in- 
flicted a  8urlin<!ea  and  ferocity  of  counLeuance,  do  at 
least  all  Uiey  euu,  though  often  without  8uccei«,  to 
aoftcu  and  mitigate  it;  tliey  affect  c^OMWwr,  and  aim  at 
smiled,  though  often  in  the  attempt,  like  the  Devil  in 
Milton,  they  ffrin  horriili/  a  gltanily  smiie.  But  you 
are  llie  only  person  I  ever  knew,  iu  the  whole  oouree 
of  my  life,  who  not  only  disdain,  but  absolutely  reject 
and  disguise  a  great  advantage  that  nature  has  kiudly 
granted.  You  easily  guGss  I  mean  countenance;  for 
she  hae  given  you  a  very  pleasing  one ;  but  you  beg 
to  be  uxcuHed,  you  will  not  accept  it;  ou  the  contrary, 
take  lingular  puius  to  put  on  the  mtSAi  fun€*te,  for- 
bidding, and  unpleasing  one,  that  can  jxissibly  be  im- 
agined. This  one  would  tliink  imposaible;  but  you 
know  it  to  be  true.  If  you  imagine  that  it  gives  you 
a  manly,  thoughtful,  and  decisive  air,  as  some,  though 
very  few  of  your  countrymen  do,  you  are  most  ex- 
ceedingly mistaken  ;  for  it  la  tit  best  the  air  of  a  Ger- 
man corporal,  part  of  whose  exercise  Is  to  look  fierce, 
and  to  bl(utenuer-o}}.  You  will  say,  perha^w,  Wliat, 
am  1  always  to  be  studying  my  countenance,  in  order 
to  wear  tliis  douceur  T  I  answer,  No,  do  it  but  for  a 
•fortnight,  and  you  never  will  have  occasion  to  think 
of  it  more.  Take  but  half  the  pains  to  recover  the 
couDt«uaace  tlmt  nature  giive  you,  that  you  muet  have 
taken  to  disguise  and  deform  it  as  you  have,  and  the 
business  wilt  be  done.  Accustom  your  eyes  to  a  cer- 
tain softness,  of  which  they  are  very  capable,  and 
your  face  to  smiles,  which  become  it  more  tlian  most 
Slices  I  know.  Give  all  your  motions,  too,  an  air  of 
d^fuceuvf  which  is  directly  the  reverse  of  their  present 
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celerity  and  rapidity.     I  wish  yon  would  adopt  a  liule 
of  Pair  du  couvent  (you  very  well  know  wlmt  I  mean) 
to  a  certain  degree;  it  has  Bomething  extremely  en- 
gaging;  there  is  a   mixture  of  benevolenee,  aCTe 
lion,  and  unction  in  it;  it  is  fre<[aently  really  sincere/ 
but   is  almost  always  iliouglit  bo,  and  coni#<|iiently 
pleasing.     Wilt  you  call  this  trouble?    It  will  not  be 
half  an  hour's  trouble  to  you  in  a  week's  time.    But 
suppose  it  he,  pray  tell  me,  why  did  you  give  yourself 
the  trouble  of  learning  to  dance  m  well  as  you  do? 
It  is  neither  a  religious,  moral,  or  civil  duty.    Yoa 
mu!<t  own,  that  you  did  it  then  singly  to  please,  and 
you  were  In  the  right  on't.   Why  do  you  wear  your  Bn( 
clothes,  and  curl  your  hair?    Both  are  tronblesomol' 
lank  locks,  and  plain  flimsy  rags,  are  much  eaaier., 
TliK,  then,  you  also  do  in  order  to  please,  and  you 
Terj-  right.    But  then,  for  God's  sake,  reason  and  act 
consequentially  ;    and  endeavour  to   please  in  other 
tbinga  too,  still  more  essential,  and  without  which  thCj 
trouble  you  linvc  taken  in  those  is  wholly  thrown  awa^ 
You  allow  your  dancing,  perhaps,  six  timea  a  year,  at 
moiitt;  but  you  sbow  your  countenance,  and  your  com- 
mon motions  every  day,  and  all  day.     ^VTiich,  then, 
I  appeal  to  yourself,  ought  you  to  think  of  the  m< 
and  care  to  render  easy^  graceful,  and  engaging' 
Douceur  of  countenance  and  gesture  can  nlone  make 
lliem  80.    You  arc  by  no  meanA  ill-nalured;  and 
wonht  you  then  most  unjustly  Itc  reckoneil  *<o?     Yet 
your  common  countennnce  inlimnies,  and  would  inakl 
anybody,  who  did  not  know  you,  beliere  it,  A  pr^poi 
of  this;  I  must  tell  you  what  was  said  the  other  daj 
to  a  fine  lady  whom  you  know,  who  is  verj-  good<i 
Dalored,  in  truth,  but  whose  common  couuieuatK 
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implies  ill-nature,  even  to  hnitality.  It  was  Mieg 
Hamilton,  La<ly  Murray's*  niece,  whuin  you  liave 
seen,  both  nt  Blackheath  ami  at  Lfltly  Hcrvcy's. 
Lady  Murray  was  saying  to  me,  tliat  you  Iiml  a  very 
engaging  couDtenance,  when  you  liad  a  min<l  to  it, 
but  that  you  Iiad  not  nlwavn  that  mind ;  upon  wlilch 
Alias  Hamilton  said,  that  she  liked  your  countenance 
best,  when  it  was  as  glum  as  her  own.  Why  then, 
replied  Lady  Murray,  you  two  should  marry ;  for, 
while  you  both  wear  your  worst  countenances,  nobody 
else  will  venture  upon  either  of  you ;  and  they  call 
her  now  Mrs.  Stanhope  I 

To  complete  thia  d&uceur  of  countenance  and  mo- 
tions, which  I  so  e-arnestly  recommend  to  you,  you 
should  carry  it  also  to  your  expressions  and  manner 
of  thinking :  mdiez  y  ioujourg  de  Vaffectuevz  ei  de 
Vonction;  take  the  gentle,  the  favourable,  the  indul- 
gent side  of  most  questions.  I  own,  that  the  niunly 
and  sublime  John  Trott,  your  countryman,  seldom 
does;  but,  to  show  his  spirit  and  decision,  take^  the 
rough  and  harah  side,  which  he  generally  adorns  with 
an  oath,  to  seem  more  formidable.  This  he  only 
thinks  line;  for,  to  do  John  jimlice,  he  is  commonly  as 
good-natured  aa  anybody.  These  are  among  the  many 
little  things  which  you  have  not,  and  I  have  lived, 
long  enough  in  the  world  to  know  of  what  intinile 
consequence  they  are  in  the  course  of  life.  Reason 
then,  J  rei>cat  it  again,  within  yourself  conxc^en- 
lialftj;  and  let  not  the  pains  you  Imve  taken,  and  still 


*  ThU  lud^  Bppmn  to  liar«  'hwn  llie  deughtrr  of  John  Hamillon, 
E«)„  Mid  wife  of  tjir  Patru-k  Murray,  Bare,  of  Ocbtcrt>'rc.  Oog  of 
their  grandfont  is  the  gAllwit  8irG«Mrgc  Murra;-,  now  Master-Oener&l 
of  the  Ordnance. 
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take,  to  pleas«  in  some  things,  be  A  pure  perie,  by  youTj 
negligence  of,  and  inattention  to,  others,  of  much  i 
trouble,  and  much  more  consequence. 

I  Iiave  been  of  late  much  engaged,  or  rather  be- 
wildered, in  Oriental  history,  particularly  that  of  the 
Jewa,  since  the  deatruction  of  their  temple,  and  their 
dlsperoiun  by  Titua;  but  the  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  whole,  and  the  monstrous  extravagances 
and  fnldehoods  of  the  grciiteel  part  of  it,  dirfgtislcd  me 
extremely.  Their  Thalinud,  their  Misehna,  their  Tar- 
guras,  and  other  tradttions  and  writings  of  their  Rab- 
bins and  Doctors,  who  were  moat  of  tliem  CabalistBi 
are  really  more  extravagant  and  absurd,  if  possible, 
than  all  that  you  have  read  in  Comte  de  Qabalis ;  aud. 
indeed,  most  of  hifi  stuff  la  taken  from  tliem.  Take 
this  tiample  of  their  nonseuse,  which  is  truusmitted  in 
the  writings  of  one  of  their  most  considerable  Kubblus. 
"  One  Abas  Saul,  a  man  of  ten  feet  high,  was  digging 
"a  grave,  ami  hapjjened  to  find  the  eye  o^  Goliah,  in 
"which  he  thought  proper  to  bury  himself;  and  so 
**he  did,  all  but  his  head,  which  the  giant's  eye  waa 
"  unfortunately  not  quite  deep  enough  to  receive." 
This,  I  assure  you,  is  the  most  modest  He  of  ten  thou- 
sand. I  have  also  read  the  Turkish  History,  which, 
excepting  the  religious  [)art,  is  not  fabulous,  thougbi 
very  possibly  not  true.  For  the  Turks,  having  no  ootioD 
of  letters,  and  being  even  by  their  religion  forbid  the 
use  of  them,  except  for  reading  and  transcribing  the 
Koran,  they  have  no  historians  of  their  own,  nor  aoj 
authentic  records  or  memorials  for  other  historians  to 
work  upon ;  so  that  what  histories  we  have  of  that 
fx>untry,  are  written  by  foreigners;  as  PIntinn,  Sir 
Paul  Kycuut,  Prince  Cantemir,  &&,  or  else  snatches 
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only  of  particular  and  short  periods,  by  some  who 
happened  to  i"esicie  there  at  thoi^c  times ;  such  as  Biis- 
bequiu£,  whom  I  have  just  finished.  I  like  him,  as 
far  as  he  goes,  much  the  best  of  any  of  them ;  but 
then  his  uccoiint  is,  properly,  only  an  account  of  Ills 
own  euibassy,  from  thu  Emperor  Charles  the  FiiUi  to 
Solymau  the  Magnificent.  However,  there  lie  gives, 
episodically,  the  best  account  I  know,  of  the  aistoms 
and  manners  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  nature  of  that 
gOTernment,  which  is  a  most  extraordinary  one.  For, 
despotic  as  it  always  seems,  and  sometimes  is,  it  is  In 
truth  a  military  republic,  and  the  real  power  resides 
in  the  Janisamee ;  who  sometimes  order  their  Sultan 
to  straugie  his  Vizir,  and  sometimes  tlie  Vizir  to  de- 
pose or  strangle  his  Sultan,  according  as  tliey  liappen 
to  be  angry  at  the  one  or  the  other.  I  own,  I  am  glad 
that  tlie  capital  et rangier  should,  in  his  turn,  be  drangle- 
ahk,  and  now  and  then  strangled ;  for  I  know  of  no 
bruto  so  fierce,  nor  cruninal  bo  guilty,  as  the  creature 
called  a  Sovereign,  whether  King,  Sultan,  or  Sophy, 
who  ihluks  himitelf,  either  by  divine  or  human  right, 
veste*!  with  an  absolute  power  of  destroying  his  fellow- 
<;reaturefi;  or  who,  without  inquiring  into  his  right, 
lawlessly  exerts  that  power.  The  most  excusable  of 
all  t)t03e  human  monsters  are  the  Turks,  whose  relig- 
ion teaches  Uiem  inevitable  fatalism.  Apropos  of  tKe 
Tarka;  my  Loyola,  I  pretend,  is  superior  to  your 
Sultan.  PerhapM  you  think  this  impossible,  and  won- 
der who  this  iMyoW  is.  Know  then,  that  I  have  had 
a  Barbet  brought  me  from  France,  so  exactly  like 
Sultan,  tliat  he  has  been  mistaken  for  him  several 
times;  only  his  snout  is  shorter,  and  his  ears  longer 
than  Sultan's.     He  has  also  the  acquired  knowledge 
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of  Sultan ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  that  he  studied 
under  tlie  same  master  at  Paris.  His  habit,  ami  hie 
white  band,  show  him  to  be  an  ecclesiastic;  and  his 
begging,  which  he  dots  very  earnestly,  proves  liim  to 
be  of  a  Mendicant  order;  which,  added  to  his  flattery 
and  insinuation,  make  him  supposed  to  be  a  Jesuit, 
and  have  aaiuircd  him  the  name  of  Loyola.    I  must 

not  omit  too,  that,  when  he  b w ,  he  smells 

exactly  like  Sultan. 

I  do  not  yet  hear  one  jot  the  better  for  all  my  bath- 
ings and  pumpings,  though  I  have  been  here  already 
full  half  my  time;  I  consequently  go  very  little  into 
company,  being  very  little  fit  for  any.  I  hope  you 
keep  company  enough  for  us  both ;  you  will  get  moro 
by  Ihnt  than  I  shall  by  all  my  reading.  J  read  singly 
to  amuse  my^lf,  and  fill  up  my  time,  of  which  I  have 
too  much ;  but  you  have  two  much  better  reasons  for 
going  into  company,  Pleasure  and  Profit.  May  you 
find  a  great  deal  of  both,  in  a  great  deal  of  company  I 
Adieu. 


Lontlon,  Noremlier  SO,  1753. 

My  dear  FitrKKD, 

Two  niail^  are  now  due  from  Holland,  so  that  I 
bave  no  letter  from  you  to  acknowledge;  but  that,  you 
know  by  long  experience,  does  not  hinder  my  writing 
to  you:  I  always  receive  your  letters  with  pleasDre^ 
but  I  mean,  and  endeavour,  that  you  should  reccivO^ 
mine  with  some  profit ;  preferring  always  your  advan- 
tage to  my  own  pleasure. 

If  you  find  yourself  well  settled  and  notunilizod  at 
Manhcim,  etay  there  for  some  time,  and  do  not  leave 
a  certain  for  an  uncertain  good :  but  if  you  think  you 
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Bhall  be  as  well,  or  better  cstabliBhed  at  Munich,  go 
lliore  as  soou  a*  you  please;  and  if  disiippointed,  you 
can  always  return  to  Manheim.  I  mentioned,  in  a 
former  letter,  your  i)a3siug  tlie  Cflruival  nt  Berlin, 
which,  I  think,  may  be  both  useful  and  plejising  to 
you ;  however,  do  as  you  will ;  but  let  nie  know  what 
you  resolve.  That  King  and  thait  country  have,  and 
will  have,  so  greiit  a  ahiire  in  the  afiUirs  of  Europe, 
that  they  are  well  worth  being  thoroughly  known. 

AVhether,  where  you  are  now,  or  ever  may  be  here- 
after, you  spoak  French,  German,  or  English  niowt,  I 
earnestly  recommend  to  you  a  [>articular  attention,  lo 
the  propriety  and  elegancy  of  your  style:  employ 
the  best  words  you  can  find  in  the  language,  avoid 
cacophony^  and  make  your  periods  as  hnrnionious  as 
you  can.  1  need  not,  I  am  sure,  tell  you,  what  you 
must  often  have  felt,  how  much  the  elt^aucy  of  dic- 
tion adorns  the  best  thoughts,  and  palliates  the  worst. 
In  the  House  of  Coinmous,  it  is  almost  everything: 
and  indeed,  in  every  assembly,  whether  public  or 
private.  AVorde,  which  are  tlie  dress  of  thoughts, 
deserve,  surely,  more  care  than  clothes,  which  are 
only  the  dress  of  the  person,  and  which,  however, 
ought  to  have  their  share  of  attention.  If  you  attend 
to  your  style,  in  any  one  language,  it  will  give  you  an 
habit  of  attending  to  it  in  every  other;  and  if  once 
you  sppak  either  French  or  German  very  elegantly, 
you  will  afterwards  speak  much  the  better  English 
for  it.  I  repeat  it  lo  you  again,  for  at  least  the  tiiou- 
sandth  time;  exert  your  whole  attention  now  in  ac- 
quiring the  ornamental  parts  of  character.  People 
know  very  little  of  the  world,  and  talk  nonsense. 
when  tliey  talk  of  plainness  aud  solidity  unadorned ; 
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tliey  "KiW  do  in  nothing:  mankind  bag  been  long  out 
of  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  golden  age  of  native 
Bimplicity  will  never  return.  Whether  for  the  bettepi 
or  the  worse,  no  matter;  but  we  are  refine<i ;  and  plain 
manners,  plain  dress,  and  [)laiii  diction,  would  as  little 
do  in  life,  as  acorng,  herbage,  and  the  water  of  the 
neighbouring  spring,  would  do  at  table.  Some  people 
are  just  come,  who  interrupt  me  in  the  middle  of  my 
sermon ;  so  good  night 


LondoD,  Norembcr  S0, 17S8. 

Kt  dear  Friekd, 

FuTE  doings  at  Manheim  I  If  one  may  gire  credit 
to  the  weekly  histories  of  Monsieur  Roderigue,  the 
finest  writer  among  the  moderns ;  not  only  dea  chastea 
brillarUes  el  ncmbrewei,  des  op6ras  oil  Ics  actcurs  »e 
surpcusenl  t^joura  de  Saints  (/«  LL.AA.KE*  SM~ 
nxuimu,  celebre$  en  (frond  gala;  but,  to  crown  the 
vhole,  Monsieur  Zuehmantel  is  happily  arrired,  and 
Monsieur  Wartenslebcn  hourly  expected.  I  li0[>c  that 
you  are  jtars  magna  of  all  these  delights;  though,  as 
Jfol!  Bluff  says,  in  the  Old  Batchelor,  "that  roKally 
•'  Qazaliccr  iakea  no  more  notice  of  you,  than  if  pou 
*'  were  not  in  the  land  of  the  living"  1  should  think, 
that  he  might  ul  least  have  taken  notice,  that  in  those 
rejoicings  you  appeared  with  a  rejoicing,  and  not  n 
gloomy  countenance ;  and  you  distinguished  yourself^ 
in  that  numerous  and  shining  corai>any,  by  your  air, 
drees,  address,  and  attentions.  If  this  was  the  case, 
as  I  will  both  hope  and  6U])p(%e  that  it  was,  I  will,  if 
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you  require  it,  Iiave  him  writt^-n  to,  to  do  tou  jiuttice 
in  his  nest  sitppft'mrnt.  Seriously,  I  am  very  glad, 
that  you  are  whirled  in  that  tourhiUon  of  pleasures ; 
they  emoolh,  polish,  and  rub  off  rough  cornera;  per- 
haps too,  you  have  some  particular  collision,  which  is 
still  more  effectual. 

Schannat'e  History  of  the  Palatinate  was,  I  find, 
written  originally  iu  German,  in  which  language,  1 
sujipose,  it  is  that  you  have  read  it;  but,  as  1  must 
humbly  content  myself  with  the  French  translation, 
Vaillant  has  sent  for  it  for  me,  from  Holland,  so  that 
I  have  not  yet  read  it.  While  you  are  in  the  Palat- 
inate, you  do  very  well  to  read  everything  relative  to 
it;  you  will  do  atill  better  if  you  make  tlial  reading 
the  foundation  of  your  inquiries  into  the  more  minute 
circurafitanccs  and  anecdotes  of  that  country,  when- 
ever you  are  in  company  with  informed  aud  knowing 
people. 

The  Ministers  here,  intimidated  by  the  absurd  and 
groundless  clamours  of  the  mob,  have,  very  weakly, 
in  my  mind,  rejiealed,  this  session,  the  bill  which  tliey 
had  passoil  the  last,  for  rendering  Jews  capable  of 
being  naturalized,  by  Bul>sequent  Acts  of  Parliament. 
The  cliimuurers  triumjth,  and  will,  doubtless,  make 
farther  demands;  which,  if  not  granted,  this  piece  of 
complaisance  will  soon  be  forgotten.  Nothing  is  truer 
in  politics,  than  this  reflection  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  Que  le  pevple  crmnl  Umjotirs  quand  on  ne  le 
craint  pas;  and,  consequently,  they  grow  unreason- 
able and  insolent,  when  they  find  that  they  are  feared. 
Wise  and  honest  governors  will  never,  if  they  c»n 
help  it,  give  the  people  just  cause  to  complain;  but 
then,  on  the  otiier  hand,  they  will  iirmly  withstand 
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groundless  clamour.  Betiidee  that,  this  jxolee  agaiuat 
tke  JevF  bill  proceeds  from  that  iiiirrow  mob-spirit  of 
intolcraiton  in  religious,  and  iiihoepitality  in  civil 
matters;  both  which  all  wi^e  goverumeuts  should 
oppose. 

The  confutiion  in  France  increases  daily,  as,  no 
doubt,  you  are  informed  where  you  are.  There  is  an 
answer  of  the  Clc-i^y's  to  the  roruoustrauccs  of  the 
Parliament,  lately  publislied  ;  which  was  seat  me  by 
the  last  post  from  France,  and  which  I  would  have 
sent  you,  enclosed  iu  this,  were  i  t  not  too  bulky.  Vcr^* 
probably  you  may  see  it  at  Manheim,  from  tlie  French 
Htnister;  it  is  vcr}'  well  worth  your  reading,  being 
most  artfully  and  plausibly  written,  though  founded 
upon  false  principles;  iUeJus  ditnnuni  of  the  (Jlergy, 
and,  consequently,  their  supremacy  in  all  maitens  of 
faith  and  doctrine,  are  asserted;  both  which  I  abso- 
lutely deny.  Were  those  two  points  allowed  the 
Clergy  of  any  country  whatsoever,  ihey  must  neces- 
sarily govern  that  country  absolutely;  everything 
being,  directly  or  indirectly,  relative  to  faith  or  doc- 
trine; and  whoever  is  8up|)0Bed  to  have  the  |X)wer  of 
saving  and  damning  tiouls  to  all  eternity,  (which 
power  tiie  Clergj-  pretend  to)  will  be  mucli  more  con- 
sidered, and  better  obeyed,  than  any  civil  power,  that 
fortntj  no  pretensions  beyond  this  world.  Whort: 
iu  truth,  the  Clergy  in  every  country  are,  like  all^ 
otlier  subjects,  dejHJudeut  upon  the  supreme  Ivgislaiive, 
power;  and  are  appointed  by  that  power,  under  what 
ever  rostrictious  aud  limitations  it  pleases,  to  keep  up 
decency  and  decorum  in  Uic  Church,  juat  as  constable 
ore  tg  keep  [leacc  in  (ho  paritth.  This  Fra  Paolo  ho^ 
clearly  proved,  even  upon  their  own  principles  of  the 
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'OIJ  and  New 


I 


■which  I  roconimei 
is  short.     Adieu  I 


Testament, 

to  you  to 


his  hook  d^  BencjwiUf 
read  with  attention ;  it 


London,  Decemlwr  SS.  17JIS. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Yesterday  again  I  received  two  letters  at  once 
irom  you,  the  one  of  the  7th,  the  other  of  the  ISth, 
JTom  Manhoim. 

You  never  had  in  your  life  so  good  a  reaeou  for  not 
writing,  either  to  me  or  to  anybody  else,  as  yonr  sore 
fiuger  lately  furnished  you.  I  believe  it  was  painful, 
and  I  am  glad  it  is  cured  ;  but  a  sore  Hnger,  however 
painful,  i<!i  a  much  Ic.'iser  evil  than  laziness  of  cither 
body  or  mind,  and  attended  by  fewer  ill  oonsequencee. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  distinguished 
at  the  Court  of  JNIanheim  from  the  rest  of  your  coun- 
trymen and  fellow-travellers:  it  is  a  sign  that  you 
bad  better  manners  and  address  than  they ;  for  take 
it  for  granted,  the  best-bred  people  will  always  be  the 
best  received  wherever  they  go.  Good  maiuiers  are 
the  settled  medium  of  eocial,  as  specie  is  of  commercial 
life ;  returns  are  equally  expected  for  both  ;  and  peo- 
ple will  no  more  advance  their  civility  to  a  Bear  than 
their  money  to  a  Baukrupt.  I  really  both  hope  and 
believe  tliat  the  German  Cburts  will  do  you  a  great 
deal  of  good  ;  their  ceremony  and  restraint  being  the 
proper  correctives  and  antidotes  for  your  negligence 
and  inattention.  I  believe  they  would  not  greatly 
relish  your  weltering  in  your  own  laziness,  and  an 
easy  chair,  nor  take  it  very  kindly  if,  when  they  spoko 
to  you,  or  you  to  them,  you  looked  another  way,  as 

As  they  give  so  they 
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require  atteDlion ;  and,  by  tlie  way,  take  thia  maxim 
for  an  undoubted  truth  :  That  no  joung  man  can  pos- 
sibly improve  in  any  company  for  which  he  has  not 
respect  enough  to  be  under  some  degree  of  restraint. 

I  dare  not  trust  to  Meyssonier'a  report  of  his  Rhen- 
ish, his  Burgundy  not  having  answered,  either  his 
account  or  my  expectations.  I  doubt,  as  a  wine-mer- 
chant, he  is  the  perjuhts  caupo,  whatever  he  may  be 
as  a  banker.  I  shall  therefore  venture  upon  none  of 
his  wine ;  but  delay  making  my  provjsiou  of  old  hock 
till  I  go  abroad  myself  next  spring;  as  I  told  you  in 
the  utmost  secrecy  in  my  lost,*  that  I  intend  to  do; 
and  then,  probably,  I  may  taste  some  that  I  like,  and 
go  upon  sure  ground.  There  is  commonly  very  good 
both  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Liege;  where  I  formerly 
got  some  excellent,  which  I  carried  with  me  to  Spa, 
where  I  drank  no  other  wine. 

As  my  letters  to  you  frequently  miscarry,  I  will  re- 
peat in  this  that  part  of  my  last  which  related  to  your 
future  motions.  Whenever  you  shall  be  tired  of  Ber- 
lin, go  to  Dresden,  where  Sir  Charles  Williania  wiU 
be,  who  will  receive  you  with  open  arms.  He  dined 
with  me  to-day,  and  seta  out  for  Drcs«len  in  about  six 
weeks.  He  spoke  of  yon  with  great  kindness,  and 
impatience  to  see  you  again.  He  will  trust  and  em- 
ploy you  in  business  (and  he  is  now  in  the  whole 
secret  of  importance)  till  we  fix  our  place  to  meet  in ; 
which  probably  will  be  Spa.  Wherever  you  are,  in- 
form yourself  minutely  ol*.  and  attend  particularly  to, 
the  affairs  of  France  ;  they  grow  serious,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  will  grow  more  and  more  so  every  day,  The 
King  is  despised,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it;   but  he 

*  That  Ictur  is  mbaiog. 
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has  brottglit  it  about  to  be  hated  at  the  same  titue, 
which  fi*rl(loin  huppena  to  the  same  inao.  His  ilinis- 
tere  are  Unowu  to  be  as  disunited  as  iticapRble:  he 
hc&itatcs  between  the  Church  and  the  Parliaments, 
like  tbc  ass  in  the  fable,  that  starval  between  two 
haui]>ers  of  hay;  too  much  in  love  wiili  his  mistreaa 
to  part  with  her,  and  too  much  afraid  for  hie  eoul,  to 
enjoy  her :  jealous  of  the  Parliaments,  who  would 
support  hiK  anthoi-ity ;  and  a  devoted  bigot  to  the 
Cliurch  that  woold  destroy  it.  Tbe  people  are  poor, 
C0U8«(]uently  Jiscuntenled :  those  who  hiive  religion 
are  divided  in  their  notions  of  it ;  which  is  saying 
that  they  hate  one  another.  ITie  Clergy  never  do 
forgive;  much  Icj!«  will  they  forgive  the  Parliament: 
tlie  Parliflineut  never  will  forgive  them.  The  Army 
most,  without  doubt,  take,  in  their  own  minds  at  lesst, 
different  parts  in  all  these  diBputeg,  which,  upon  oc- 
casion, would  break  out.  Armies,  though  always  the 
supporters  and  tools  of  absolute  power  for  the  time 
being,  arc  always  tho  deatroyera  of  it  too;  by  fre- 
quently changing  the  hands  in  which  they  think 
proper  to  lodge  it.  This  was  the  cuee  of  the  Prroto- 
rian  bands,  who  deposed  and  murdered  the  monstere 
they  had  raised  to  oppret«  mankind.  Tbe  Janissaries 
in  Turkey,  and  the  regiments  of  Guards  in  Russia, 
do  the  same  now.  The  French  nation  reasons  freely, 
which  they  never  did  before,  upon  matters  of  religion 
and  government,  and  begin  to  be  gpregiuiUcati ;  ihe 
officers  do  80  too ;  in  short,  all  the  symptoms  which  I 
have  ever  met  witli  in  history,  previous  to  great 
changes  and  revolutions  in  Government,  now  e.^ist, 
and  daily  increase  in  France.  1  am  glad  of  it;  tbe 
rest  of  Kurope  will  be  the  quieter^  and  have  time  to 
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recover.  England,  I  am  sure,  wants  rest ;  for  it  wants 
men  and  money :  the  KcpubHc  of  tbo  United  Prov- 
inces wanta  both  atill  more:  the  other  Powers  cannot 
well  danoG,  when  neither  France  nor  the  Maritime 
Powers  can,  as  tliey  used  to  do,  pay  the  piper.  The 
first  squabble  in  Europe  that  I  foresee  will  be  about 
the  Crown  of  Poland,  should  the  present  King  die ; 
and  therefore  I  wish  bis  Majesty  a  long  life  and  a 
merry  Christujaa.  So  much  for  foreign  politics :  but, 
d  propm  of  tliera,  pray  take  care,  while  you  are  in 
tliose  parts  of  Germany,  to  inform  yourself  correctly 
of  all  the  details,  discussions,  and  agreemente  which 
the  several  wars,  confiscations,  bans,  and  ti-eaties,  oc- 
casioned between  the  Bavarian  and  Palatine  Elector- 
ates: they  are  interesting  and  cunous. 

1  shall  not,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  approaching 
Xew  Year,  repeat  to  you  the  wishes  which  I  coutinud 
to  form  for  you ;  you  know  them  all  already ;  and  > 
you  know  that  it  ia  absolutely  in  your  own  jwwer  toj 
satisfy  most  of  them.    Among  many  other  wishes,! 
this  is  my  most  earnest  one:  That  you  would  open 
the  New  Year  with  a  most  solemn  and  devout  sacri- 
fice to  the  Graces;  who  never  reject  those  that  sup- 
plicate them  with  fervour:  without  them,  lot  me  tell 
you,  that  your  friend,  Dame  Fortune,  will  stand  you 
in  little  stead :  may  they  all  be  your  friends  1    Adieu  t 


Londou,  Juitury  15,  ITM. 

My  deak  Friend, 

I  fiAVE  this  moment  received  your  letter  of  the 
26th  paat,  from  Munich.    Since  you  are  got  so  well 
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out  of  the  distress  and  dangers  of  your  journey  from 
Mauheitu,  I  nm  glad  that  you  were  iii  tbeai, 


Condiaco  i  diletU 
MeiuoTiA  41  pen«, 
Ke  h1  che  al«  bene 
Chi  mol  aoa  MlfrL 


Tiiey  were  but  lillle  samples  of  the  much  greater 
dUtrcss  aud  dangers  which  you  must  expect  to  meet 
with  in  your  great,  and  I  hope  long  journey  through 
life.  In  some  {>art  of  it  flowers  are  scattered  with 
profusion,  the  road  is  smooth,  and  the  prospect  pleas- 
ant; but  in  others  (and  I  fear  the  greater  number) 
the  road  is  rugged,  beset  with  thorns  and  briars,  and 
cut  by  torrents.  Gather  the  flowers  in  your  way; 
but  at  the  same  time  guard  against  the  briars  tliat  aro 
eitlier  mixed  witli  them,  or  that  most  ocrtainly  suc- 
ceed tliem. 

I  thank  you  for  your  wild  boar,  who,  now  he  is 
dead,  I  ajBure  him  m  laissera  bien  manger  malffrS 
(pi*il  ^1.  aU ;  though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should 
have  had  that  personal  valour  which  so  successfully 
distinguished  you  in  single  combat  with  him,  which 
made  him  bite  the  dust  like  Homer's  heroes,  and,  to 
conclude  niy  period  sublimely,  put  him  into  that 
pickle  from  which  I  propose  eating  him.  At  the 
same  time  that  I  applaud  your  valour,  I  must  do 
jnatioe  to  your  modesty,  which  candidly  admits  that 
you  were  not  overmatched,  and  that  your  adversary 
was  of  nlx)ut  your  own  age  and  size.  A  Marcasain, 
being  under  a  year  old,  would  have  been  below  your 
indignation.  BSU  de  compaffnic,  being  under  two 
years  ohl,  was  still,  in  my  opinion,  below  your  glory ; 
but  I  guess  that  your  enemy  was  un  Jia^ot,  thai  ia, 
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from  two  to  three  years  old;  an  age  and  size  which, 
between  man  and  boar,  aoswer  pretty  well  to  yours. 

If  accidents  of  bad  roads  or  waters  do  not  retain 
you  at  Munich,  I  do  not  fancy  that  pleasures  will ; 
and  I  rather  believe  you  will  seek  for,  and  find  them 
at  the  Carnival  at  Berlin;  in  which  supposition  I 
eventually  direct  thia  letter  to  your  banker  there. 
While  you  are  at  Berlin  (I  earnestly  reeommend  it 
to  you  again  and  again)  pmy  care  to  sec,  hear,  know, 
and  mind,  every  thing  ihere.  The  ablest  Prince  in 
Europe  is  surely  an  object  that  deserves  attuntiou ; 
and  the  least  thing  that  he  doce,  like  the  smallest 
sketches  of  the  greatest  painters,  has  its  value,  and 
considerable  one  too. 

Read  with  care  the   Code  Friderie^  and  inform 
youreelf  of  the  good  effects  of  it  in  those  parts  of  his 
dominions  where  it  has  taken  place,  and  where  it  has 
banished  the  former  chicanes,  quirks,  and  quibbles  of 
tho  old  law.     Do  not  think  any  detail  too  minute  or 
trifling  for  your  inquiry  and  observation.     I  wiiih 
that  you  oould  find  oue  hour's  leisure  every  dajpi 
to  read  some  good  Italian  author,  and  to  converge  ia' 
that  language  with  our  wortliy  friend  Signor  Angelo 
Cori :  it  would  both  refresh  and  improve  your  Italian, 
which,  of  the  many  languages  you  know,  I  take  tO| 
be  that  in  which  you  are  the  least  perfect;   but 
which  too  you  already  know  enough  to  make  your-j 
self  master  of,  with  very  litilo  trouble,  whenever  yottl 
please. 

I^ve,  dwell,  and  grow  at  tlie  several  Courts  (horo; 
use  them  so  much  to  your  face,  that  they  may  not 
look  upon  you  as  a  stranger.  Observe,  and  take 
their  tone,  even  to  their  afTectetions  and  follies;  for^ 
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:ich  there  are,  ami  perhaps  should  be,  at  all  Cowrts. 
StJiy,  in  all  events,  al  Berlin,  till  1  inform  jou  of  Sir 
Charles  Williams's  arrival  at  Dreeden  ;  where,  I  sup- 
pose, you  would  not  care  to  be  before  him,  and  where 
you  may  go  as  soon  after  him  as  ever  you  please. 
Your  time  there  will  neither  be  unprofitably  nor  dis- 
agreeably spent;  he  will  introduce  you  into  all  the 
best  company,  though  he  can  iulroJuce  you  to  none 
80  good  as  his  owu.  He  has  of  late  applied  himself 
very  seriously  to  foreign  affairs,  esjiecially  those  of 
8axony  and  Poland :  he  knows  thera  [jerfectly  well, 
ajid  will  tell  you  what  he  knows.  Ho  always  ex- 
presses, and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  very  sin- 
cerely, ^rejit  kindness  and  afieetion  for  you. 

The  works  of  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  are  just 
published,  and  have  plunged  me  into  philosophical 
studies ;  which  hitherto  I  have  not  been  much  used 
to,  or  delighted  with,  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
thoee  researches;  but  I  have  read  his  Philosophical 
Eesay  uixm  the  extent  of  human  knowledge,  which, 
by  the  way,  makes  two  large  quartos  and  a  half.  Ho 
there  shows  very  clearly,  and  with  most  splendid  elo- 
quence, what  the  human  mind  can  and  canuot  do; 
that  our  understandings  are  widely  calculated  for  our 
place  in  this  planet,  aod  for  the  link  which  we  form 
in  the  universal  chain  of  things;  but  that  they  are  by 
no  means  capable  of  that  degree  of  knowledge  which 
our  curiosity  makes  us  search  after,  and  which  our 
vanity  makes  us  often  believe  we  arrive  at  I  shall 
not  recommend  to  you  the  reading  of  that  work.  But, 
when  you  return  hither,  I  shall  recommend  to  your 
frequent  and  diligent  perusal  all  his  tracts  that  are 
relative  to  our  history  and  constitudon ;  upon  which 
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he  throws  lights  and  scallera  graces  which  no  other 
writer  has  ever  done. 

Reading,  which  was  always  a  pleasure  to  me,  in  the 
time  even  of  ray  greatest  dlsipatiun,  is  now  become 
uiy  only  refuge;  and,  I  fear,  1  indidge  it  too  much,  ot 
the  expense  of  my  eyes.  But  what  cnu  I  do?  I  mu.'ft 
do  something;  I  cannot  bear  ah^lute  idleness:  my 
ears  grow  every  day  more  useless  to  me,  my  eyes,  con- 
sequently, more  necessary.  I  will  not  hoard  them 
like  a  miser,  but  will  rather  risk  the  loss  than  not 
enjoy  the  use  of  them. 

Pray  let  me  know  all  the  particulars,  not  only  of 
your  reception  at  Munich,  but  also  at  Berlin  ;  at  the 
latter,  I  believe,  it  will  be  a  good  one ;  for  his  Prussian 
Mnjesiy  knows  that  I  liave  long  been  an  admirer  and 
raptcter  of  hu  great  and  various  taUnU.     Adieu. 


I 


Loadou,  Febniorj  1, 17M. 

Mt  deab  Friesd, 

I  BECEiTED  yesterday  yours  of  the  12th  from 
Munich,  in  consequence  of  which  T  direct  this  to  you 
lliere,  tliough  I  directed  my  tliree  last  to  Berlin,  where, 
I  suppose,  you  will  find  them  at  your  arrival.  Since 
you  are  not  only  domesticated,  but  nicke  at  ilunlch, 
you  are  much  in  the  right  to  stay  there.  It  is  not  by 
seeing  places  that  one  knows  them,  but  by  familiar 
and  daily  conversations  with  the  {wople  of  fashion. 
I  would  not  care  to  he  in  tlie  place  of  tliat  prodigy  of 
beauty  whom  you  are  to  drive  dant  la  course  de 
Truineauz;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  you  are  much  more 
likely  to  break  her  bones  than  she  is,  though  ever  so 
cruel,  to  break  your  heart     Nay,  I  am  not  sure  but 
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ibflt,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  gallantry,  yon  are 
obliged  to  overturn  her  on  purpo^:  in  the  first  place, 

for  the  chance  of  seeing  her ;  in  the  next,  for 

the  sake  of  the  contrition  and  concern  which  it  would 
give  you  an  opportunity  of  showiug ;  and  lastly,  U[)on 
account  of  all  the  jeniUlesiiv  ct  cpi^rammes,  which  it 
would  iiatumlty  suggest.  VoitHi-c  has  made  several 
stanzas  upou  an  accident  of  that  kind,  which  ha[>- 
peued  to  a  lady  of  liia  acquaintance.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  wit  in  them,  rather  too  much  ;  for,  acc<)rding 
to  the  taste  of  those  times,  they  are  full  of  what  the 
Itfllians  call  concetii  spiritosmimi ;  the  Spaniards, 
cufiahze;  and  we,  afTeclation  and  qunintncss.  I  hope 
you  have  endeavoured  to  suit  your  T)-aincau  to  the 
charocter  of  the  fair  one  whom  it  is  to  contain.  If 
she  is  of  an  irascible,  inij)etuouB  dis|>o6ition  {aa  fine 
women  can  sometimes  be)  you  will,  doubtless,  place 
her  in  the  body  of  a  liou,  a  tiger,  a  dragon,  or  some 
tremendous  beast  of  prey  and  fury  ;  if  she  is  a  sub- 
lime and  stately  beauty,  which  I  think  more  probable 
(for  unqueetionably  she  is  hock  gebohme)  you  will,  I 
supixAc,  provide  a  magnificent  swan  or  proud  peacock 
for  her  reception ;  but  if  she  is  all  teuderness  and 
soflnesii;,  you  have,  to  be  sure,  taken  care  amorous 
doves  and  wanton  sparrows  should  seem  to  fiutter 
round  her.  Proper  mottos,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that 
you  have  eventually  prcpiirod ;  but  if  not,  you  may 
find  a  great  many  rcady-rande  ones,  in  Lc9  eniretxeM 
(TAruie  et  iTEuglne,  sw  Us  devues,  written  by  Vitte 
Bouhours,  and  worth  your  reading  at  any  time.  I 
will  not  say  to  you,  upon  this  occasion,  like  the  Father 
in  Ovid, 

Farce  puer  attntUu  et  fortiiii  utera  long. 
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On  tlie  contrary,  drive  on  briskly  ;  it  is  not  the  cliariol 
of  tlie  sun  ibnt  you  drive,  but  yuu  carry  die  sun  iu 
your  chariot;  consequently,  the  faster  it  goes,  the  lees 
it  will  be  likely  either  to  scorch  or  consuma  This  ia 
Spanish  enough,  I  am  sure. 

If  this  finds  you  etiU  at  Munich,  pray  make  many 
compliments  from  me  to  Mr.  Burrish,  to  whom  I  am 
very  much  obliged  for  all  his  kindness  to  you :  it  is 
true,  that  while  I  had  power  1  endeavoured  to  serve 
him  ;  but  it  is  as  tnie  too,  that  I  served  many  others 
more,  who  have  neither  returned  nor  remembered 
those  services. 

I  have  been  very  ill  this  last  fortnight  of  your  old 
Carniolian  complaint,  the  artfiritU  vaga  ;  luckily,  it 
did  not  fall  upon  my  breast,  but  seized  on  my  right 
arm ;  there  it  fixed  its  seat  of  empire ;  but.  as  in  all 
tyrannical  governments,  the  remotest  parts  felt  iheir 
share  of  its  severity.  Lost  poet  I  was  not  able  to  hold 
a  \^n  long  enough  to  write  to  you,  and  therefore  de- 
sired Mr.  Grevenkop  to  do  it  for  me;  but  that  letter 
was  directed  to  Berlin.  My  pain  is  now  much  abated, 
though  I  have  still  some  fine  remains  of  it  in  my 
shoulder,  where,  I  fear,  it  will  teaze  me  a  great  while. 
I  must  be  careful  to  take  Horace's  advice,  and  con- 
si<Ier  well,  Quid  valeant  huineri,  quid  ferre  recuteni. 

Lady  Chesterfield  bids  me  make  you  her  compli- 
ments, and  assure  you,  that  the  music  will  be  much 
more  welcome  to  her  witli  you,  than  without  you. 

In  some  of  my  last  letters,  which  were  directed  to^ 
and  will,  I  suppose,  wait  for  you  at  Berlin,  I  compli- 
mented yon,  and  with  justice,  upon  your  great  im- 
provement of  late  in  the  epistolary  way,  both  with 
regiird  to  the  style  and  tlie  turn  of  your  letters ;  your 
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four  or  6ve  last  to  me  have  been  very  good  ones,  and 
one  that  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Hnrte,  upon  the  New  Year, 
ivas  so  prcttj  a  one,  and  he  vaa  so  much  and  so  jiistljr 
pleased  with  it,  that  he  sent  it  me  from  Windsor,  the 
instant  he  had  read  it.  This  talent  (and  a  most  necee- 
sary  one  it  iu  in  the  course  of  life)  is  to  be  aajuircd 
by  resolving,  and  taking  pains,  to  acquire  it;  and, 
indeed,  so  is  every  talent  exoept  jwetrj-,  which  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  gift.  Think  therefore,  night  and  day,  of 
the  turn,  the  purity,  the  correctness,  the  perspicuity, 
and  the  elegancy  of  whatever  you  si>eak  or  write: 
take  my  word  for  it  your  labour  will  not  be  in  vain, 
but  greatly  rewarded  by  the  harveet  of  praise  and 
snocess  which  it  will  bring  you.  Delicacy  of  turn, 
and  elegancy  of  style,  are  ornaments  as  necessary  to 
common  sense,  as  attentions,  address,  and  fashionable 
manuerg,  are  to  eommon  civility ;  both  may  subsist 
without  them,  but  then,  without  being  of  the  least  uae 
to  the  owner.  The  figure  of  a  man  is  exactly  the 
same,  in  dirty  rags,  or  in  the  finest  and  be^t-clio^n 
clothes ;  but  in  which  of  the  two  he  is  the  raoet  likely 
to  pleai§e,and  to  be  received  in  good  company,  I  leave 
to  you  to  determine. 

Both  my  arm  and  my  paper  hint  to  me,  to  bid  you 
good  night. 


London,  Febnury  12,  1704. 

My  dkar  Fkfend, 

I  TAKE  my  aim,  and  let  off  this  letter  at  you,  at 
Berlin ;  I  should  be  sorry  it  missed  you,  because  I  be- 
lieve you  will  read  it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  I  writ* 
it.  It  is  to  inform  you,  that,  aHer  some  difficultiesand 
dangers,  your  seat  in  the  new  Parliament  is  at  last 
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abeolutcl^  secured,  and  that  without  opposition,  or  the 
least  neoeasity  of  your  personal  trouble  or  appearance. 
Tliis  success,  I  must  farther  inform  you,  is,  in  a  great 
d^ree,  owing  to  Mr.  Eliot's  friendship  to  as  both ;  for 
he  brings  you  in  with  himself,  at  his  surtst  borough.* 
As  it  was  impossible  to  act  with  more  zcul  and  frii-md- 
ship.  than  Mr.  Kliot  has  acted  in  this  whole  aflair,  I 
desire  tliat  you  will,  by  the  very  next  jKwt,  write  him 
a  letter  of  (hanks;  warm  and  young  tlmnks,  not  old 
and  cold  ones.  You  may  enclose  it  In  yours  to  me, 
and  T  will  send  it  to  him,  for  he  is  now  in  Corawall. 

ThuB,  snre  of  being  a  Senator,  T  dare  say  you  do 
not  propose  to  be  one  of  the  pedarii  tenai/yres  etpedi- 
bus  ire  in  nattetUiam  ;  for,  as  the  Hou^e  of  Commons 
is  the  theatre  where  you  must  make  your  fortuue  and 
figure  in  the  world,  you  must  resolve  to  be  an  actor, 
and  not  a  persona  muiOy  wbicli  is  just  equivalent  to  a 
candle-snufTer  upon  other  theatres.  Whoever  does 
not  shine  there  is  obscure,  insignificant,  and  contempt- 
ible; and  you  cannot  conceive  how  easy  it  is,  for  a 
man  of  half  your  sense  and  knowledge,  to  shine  there 
if  he  pleases.  The  receipt  to  make  a  speaker,  and  an 
applauded  one  too,  is  short  and  easy.  Take  of  oom- 
mon  sense  qttantum  mj^cit,  add  a  little  application  to 
the  rules  and  orders  of  the  House,  throw  obvious 
thoughts  in  a  new  light,  and  make  up  the  whole  with. 
a  large  quantity  of  purity,  correctness,  and  elegancy 
of  style.  Take  it  for  granted,  that  by  far  the  greatea^ 
part  of  mankind  do  neither  analyse  nor  search  to  tb4 
bottom ;  they  are  incapable  of  |)euctrating  deeper  than 


^TlilR  armngemvnt  «u  lo  its  d«uils  sligfatty  aliered.     At  tha 
GonarnI   Clcctioo  ia  Ui«  epring  of  17M,  Mr.  Eliot  wu  returned 
8L  Gcrmnln'*,  and  Ur.  SUnbope  for  tJikearO. 
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the  surface.  All  have  senses  to  be  gratified,  very  few 
have  reitaou  to  be  a[){))te(l  to.  Graceful  utt^niiicc  aud 
action  please  tbcir  eyes,  elegant  diction  tickles  their 
ears;  but  strong  reason  would  be  thrown  away  upon 
them.  1  am  not  only  i>erstmdcd  by  theory,  but  con- 
vinced by  my  experience,  that  (supposing  a  certain 
degree  of  common  sense)  what  is  called  a  good  speaker^ 
ae  much  a  mechanic  ae  a  good  shoemaker ;  and  that 
the  two  trades  are  equally  to  be  learned  by  the  same 
d^ree  of  application.  Tlierefore,  for  God's  sake,  let 
tkia  trade  be  the  principal  object  of  your  thoughts; 
never  lose  algbt  of  it.  Attend  minutely  to  your  style, 
whatever  language  you  speak  or  write  in ;  seek  for  the 

^beat  words,  and  think  of  the  best  turns.  Wlienever 
^ou  ddulit  of  the  propriety  or  elegancy  of  any  word, 
search  the  dictionary,  or  some  good  autlior  for  it,  or 
inquire  of  somebody,  who  is  maatcr  of  thot  language ; 
and  in  a  little  time,  propriety  and  elegancy  of  diction 
will  become  so  habitual  to  you,  that  they  will  coat  you 
no  more  trouble.  As  I  have  laid  this  down  to  be  me- 
chanical, and  attainable  by  whoever  will  take  the 
leoeesary  pains,  there  will  be  no  great  vanity  in  my 

^saying,  that  I  saw  tlie  importance  of  the  object  so 
early,  and  attended  to  it  so  young,  that  it  would  now 
9t  me  more  trouble  to  speak  or  write  ungrammatl- 

Ically,  vulgarly,  and  inelegantly,  than  ever  it  did  to 
avoid  doing  so.  The  late  Lord  Bolingbroke,  without 
the  least  trouble,  talked  all  day  long  full  as  elegantly 
OB  he  wrote:  Why?  Not  by  a  peculiar  gitl  from 
heaven  ;  but,  as  he  has  oflen  told  me  himself,  by  an 
early  an<l  constant  attention  to  his  style.     The  preaent 

.Solicitor-General,  Murray,  has  lees  law  than  many 
iwyera,  but  has  more  practice  than  any  ;  merely  ujion 
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account  of  his  eloquence,  of  which  he  has  a  never- 
failing  etreatn.  I  remember^  so  long  Hgo  nit  when  I 
was  at  Cambridge,  whenever  I  read  pieces  of  eloqueuco 
(and  indeed  they  were  my  chief  study)  whether  an- 
cient or  modern^  I  used  to  write  down  the  sliining 
pa^sageg,  and  then  translate  them,  as  well  and  as 
elegantly  as  ever  I  could;  if  Laliu  or  French,  into 
English  ;  if  English,  into  French.  This,  which  T  prac- 
tised for  eome  years,  not  only  improved  and  formed 
my  style,  but  imprinte<l  in  my  mind  and  memory  the 
beat  thoughts  of  the  best  authors.  The  trouble  was 
little,  but  the  advantage  1  have  experienced  was  great. 
AVliilt;  you  are  abroad,  you  can  neither  have  time  nor 
opportunity  to  read  pieces  of  English,  or  Parliament- 
ary eloquence,  as  I  hope  you  will  carefully  do  when 
you  return ;  but,  iu  the  meantime,  whenever  pieces  of 
French  eloquence  come  iu  your  way,  such  as  the 
speeches  of  persons  received  into  the  Academy,  orai- 
sona  funehreg,  representations  of  tlie  several  Parlia^ 
ments  to  the  King,  <£c.  read  tliem  in  that  view,  in  that 
spirit ;  observe  the  harmony,  the  turn  and  elegancy  of 
the  style;  examine  iu  what  yuu  thtnk  it  might  have 
been  butler;  and  oousider  in  what,  had  you  written  it 
yourself,  you  might  have  done  worse.  Compare  the 
diflcreut  manners  of  expressing  the  8ame  thoughts,  in 
diflerent  authora ;  and  observe  how  differently  the 
same  things  appear  in  different  dresses.  Vulgar, 
coarse,  and  ill-chosen  woriU,  will  deform  and  degrade 
the  best  thoughts,  as  much  as  rags  and  dirt  will  tin 
best  figure.  In  short,  you  now  know  your  object; 
pursue  it  steadily,  and  have  uo  digresHions  that  are 
not  relative  to,  and  connected  with,  tiia  main  action. 
Your  success  in  ParLiameut  will  effectually  remove  all 
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other  ohjectioiis;  eillier  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  desti- 
nation will  no  longer  be  refiieed  you,  if  you  mako  your 
way  to  it  tlirough  Westminster. 

I  think  I  may  now  my,  tliut  I  am  quite  recovered 
of  ray  late  illness,  strength  and  spiriu*  excepted,  wliicb 
are  not  yet  restorc<L  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Spa  will, 
I  believe,  answer  all  ray  purposes. 

I  long  to  hear  an  account  of  your  reception  at 
Berlin,  which  I  fiuicy  will  be  a  raoet  gracious  one. 

Adieu. 


London,  Febnuuy  IS,  17^ 

Mt  dear  Fbiend, 

I  CAN  now  with  gi-eat  truth  apply  your  own  motto 
to  you,  NuUiim.  numcn  abest,  si  jsit  prudcntia.  You 
are  sure  of  being,  as  early  us  your  age  will  permit,  a 
Member  of  tliat  House  which  is  tbe  only  road  to 
figure  and  fortune  in  this  oonntry.  Those  indeed 
who  are  bred  up  to,  and  di:^linguii}h  ihemselves  in, 
particular  professions,  as  the  army,  the  nary,  and  the 
law,  may  by  their  own  merit  raise  themselves  to  a 
certain  degree ;  but  you  may  observe  too,  that  they 
never  get  to  tbe  top,  witliout  the  assistance  of  Farlia- 
meutury  talents  and  influence.  Tbe  means  of  dis- 
iinguishiug  yourself  to  Parliament  are,  as  1  told 
you  in  my  last,  much  mure  cosily  attained  than  I 
believe  you  imagine.  Close  atteudaoce  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  will  soon  give  you  the  Parlia- 
Aieutary  routine;  and  strict  aiteution  to  your  style 
will  eoon  make  you,  not  only  a  speaker,  but  a  good 
one.  The  vulgar  look  uiwn  a  man  who  Is  reckoned  a 
fine  speaker,  as  a  phenomenon,  a  auiiernatural  being, 
and  endowed  witli  some  peculiar  gifl  of  licaveu ;  they 
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stare  at  him,  if  be  walks  in  tlie  Park,  and  cry,  thai  U 
he.  You  will,  I  am  eurc,  view  him  in  a  jiL9ter  llglit, 
and  nuUd  formidlne.  You  will  consider  him  only  as 
a  man  of  good  sense,  who  adorns  common  thoughts 
with  the  graces  of  elocution,  and  the  elegancy  of  style. 
The  miracle  will  then  cease;  and  you  will  be  con- 
vinced, that  with  the  same  application  and  attention, 
to  the  same  objects,  you  may  most  certainly  equal,  and 
perhajis  surjiass,  this  l>rodigy.  Sir  WiiHam  Yonge, 
with  not  a  quarter  of  your  parts,  and  not  a  thousaiulth 
part  of  your  knowledge,  has,  by  a  glibness  of  tongae 
singly,*  raised  himself  successively  to  the  best  employ- 
ments of  the  kingdom  :  he  bus  been  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  at  War, 
and  is  now  Vice- Treasurer  of  Ireland;  and  all  ihiSf 
with  a  most  sullied,  not  to  say  blasted  character. 
Kcprcsent  the  thing  to  youreclf  as  it  really  is,  easily 
attainahle.and  you  will  find  it  so.  Have  but  ambilioD 
enough  passionately  to  desire  the  object,  and  spirit 
enough  to  use  the  means,  and  I  will  be  answerable  for 
your  success.  When  1  was  younger  than  you  are,  I 
resolved  within  myself  that  I  would  in  all  events  be  a 
speaker  iu  Farliauient,  ami  a  good  one  too,  if  I  could. 
I  consequently  never  lost  sight  of  that  object,  and 
never  neglected  any  of  the  means  that  I  thought  ledi] 
to  it.  I  succeeded  to  a  certain  degree,  and  I  assure 
y^ou  with  great  ease,  and  without  superior  talents., 
Young  people  are  very  apt  to  overrate  buth  men  and ' 
things,  from  not  being  enough  aoquainied  with  them. 

*  Bo  great  wu  Sir  Williun'n  *'  gllbiHm  of  toagiie,"  Uul  bia  nrf 
flueacr  h&g  l««n  urged  lu  hi*  r«proftcli ;  nnd  I'opo  bw  coupled  bim 
frith  Bubb  Dodington  in  one  mjouiIc  lino: 

"  Tt)«  flowen  of  Bubo,  and  ibc  fiov  of  Yoogt  I" 
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In  proportion  as  you  come  to  know  them  bettor,  you 
will  viUue  them  less.  You  will  Gnd  that  reason, wliJcli 
alwnys  ought  to  direcl  mankind,  seldom  does;  but 
that  passions  and  weaknesses  commonly  usurp  ltd  seat, 
and  rule  in  ita  stead.  You  will  find  that  the  ablest 
have  tiieir  weak  sides  too,  and  are  only  comparatively 
able,  with  regard  to  the  still  weaker  herd;  having 
fewer  wcukn(.-Hs<»  themitelves  they  arc  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  innumerable  ones  of  the  generality 
of  mankind ;  being  more  masters  of  themselves,  they 
become  more  easily  masters  of  otliers.  They  address 
themselves  to  tlieir  weaknesses,  their  senses,  their 
paesions,  never  to  their  reason,  and  oonsequeutly 
seldom  fail  of  success.  But  theu  analyse  those  great, 
those  governing,  and,  as  the  vulgar  imagine,  those 
perfect  characters ;  and  you  will  find  the  great  Brutus 
a  tliicf  til  Macedonia,  the  great  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  a 
jeulous  |X)etaster,  and  tlie  great  Duke  of  Marlborough 
a  miser.  Till  you  come  to  kuow  mankind  by  your 
owD  experience,  I  know  nothing  nor  no  man  that  can, 
in  the  mean  time,  bring  you  eo  well  acquainted  with 
theiu  as  le  Due  dc  la  RochefoucauU ;  his  little  book  oi 
maxims,  whicb  J  would  advise  you  to  look  iuto,  for 
some  moments  at  least,  every  day  of  your  life,  is,  I 
fear,  too  like,  and  too  exact  a  i)iuture  of  human  nature, 
I  own  it  eeema  to  degrade  it,  but  yet  my  experience 
does  not  convince  me  that  it  degrades  it  unjustly. 

Now  to  bring  all  this  home  to  my  6r8t  point:  all 
these  ooneiderations  should  not  only  invito  you  to 
attempt  to  make  a  figure  in  Parliament,  but  encourage 
you  to  hope  that  you  shall  suecfed.  To  govern  man- 
kind, one  must  not  overrate  them ;  and  to  plcaec  an 
audience,  as  a  speaker,  one  must  not  overvalue  it. 

Vol.  II.  Sfi 
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Wlieii  I  first  came  into  the  House  of  Commons,  T 
respected  that  assembly  as  a  venerable  one,  and  felt  a 
certain  awe  upon  me;  but  upon  better  acquaintance 
that  awe  soon  vanished,  and  T  discovered,  that  of  the 
five  hundred  and  sixty,  not  above  thirty  could  under- 
stand reason,  and  that  all  the  rest  were  pettph;  that 
those  thirty  only  required  plain  common  sense,  dressed 
up  in  good  language;  and  that  all  the  others  only  re- 
quired flowing  and  harmonious  periods,  whether  they 
conveyed  any  meaning  or  not ;  having  ear?  to  hear, 
but  not  sense  enough  to  judge.  These  considerations 
made  me  speak  with  little  concern  the  first  time,  with 
less  the  second,  and  with  none  at  all  the  third.  I 
gave  myself  no  ferthcr  trouble  about  anything  except 
my  elocution  and  my  style ;  presuming,  williout  much 
vanity,  that  I  had  common  sense  sufficient  not  to  talk 
nonsense.  Fix  these  three  truths  strongly  in  your 
mind :  first,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to 
speak  in  Parliament;  secondly,  that  it  only  requires  a 
little  human  attention, and  no  supernatuni]  gifts;  and 
thirdly,  that  you  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to 
think  that  you  shall  B[>eak  well.  When  we  meet, 
this  shall  be  the  principal  subject  of  our  conversa- 
tions; and  if  you  wilt  follow  my  advice,  I  will 
answer  for  your  success- 

Now  from  great  things  to  little  ones;  the  transition 
is  to  me  easy,  because  nothing  seems  little  to  me  that 
can  be  of  any  use  to  you.  I  hope  you  take  great  care 
of  your  mouth  and  teeth,  and  that  you  clean  tliom 
well  every  morning  with  a  sponge  and  tepid  water^ 
with  a  few  drop  of  arquebusade  water  dropped  into 
it,  besides  wasliing  your  mouth  carefully  nft«r  every 
meal.    1  do  insist  upon  your  never  using  those  sticks* 
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or  any  Iiard  siibstAnco  whatsoever,  which  always  nib 
away  the  gimiK,  and  destroy  the  varnish  of  the  teeth. 
I  speak  this  from  woeful  experience;  for  my  negli- 
gence of  my  teeth,  when  I  was  younger  tlian  you  ar^ 
made  tbem  bad;  and  afterwards  my  detdre  to  have 
thero  look  better,  made  me  use  sticks,  irons,  <&c.,  which 
totally  destroyed  tlieni ;  so  that  I  have  not  now  above 
nx  or  seven  left.  I  loet  one  this  morning,  which 
BU^eeted  this  advice  to  you. 

I  have  received  the  tremendous  wild  boar  which 
your  still  more  tremendous  arm  slew  in  the  immense 
deaertB  of  the  Palatinat«;  but  have  not  yet  tasted  of 
it,  as  it  is  hitherto  above  my  low  regimen.  The  late 
King  of  Prussia,  whenever  he  killed  any  number  of 
wild  boare,  used  to  oblige  the  Jews  to  buy  diem,  at  a 
high  price,  though  they  could  eat  none  of  them ;  so 
they  defrayed  the  expense  of  his  hunting.  His  son 
has  juster  rules  of  government,  as  the  Code  Fr^d^tc 
plainly  shows. 

I  hope  that  by  this  time  you  arc  as  well  aucrS  at 
Berlin  as  you  was  at  Munich ;  but  if  not,  you  are  sure 
of  being  so  at  Dresden.    Adieu  I 


Loodoa,  Febroar;  36, 17M. 

My  dear  Feiekd, 

I  HAVE  received  your  letters  of  the  4th  from  Mu- 
nich, and  of  the  11th  from  Ratisbon  ;  but  [  have  not 
received  that  of  the  31st  of  January,  to  which  you 
refer  in  the  former.  It  is  to  this  negligence  and 
uncertainty  of  the  post,  that  you  owe  your  accidents 
between  Munich  and  Ratislx)n;  for,  had  you  received 
my  lettei's  regularly,  you  would  have  received  oue 
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&oni  me,  before  you  left  Manich,  in  which  I  adi 
you  to  stay,  since  you  were  so  well  there.  But  at 
evcDta,  you  were  in  the  wrong  to  eel  out  Erom  Munich 
in  audi  weather  and  snch  roads;  since  yon  coald 
never  imagine  that  I  had  set  my  heart  so  much  upon 
your  going  to  Berlin,  as  to  venture  your  being  buriedi 
in  die  snow  for  it.  Upon  the  whole,  considering  all/! 
you  are  very  well  off.  Yon  do  very  well,  in  my 
mind,  t«  return  to  Munich,  or,  at  least,  to  keep  within 
the  circle  of  Munich,  Ratisbon,  and  Manbeiin,  till 
the  wtvlher  and  the  roads  are  good  :  slay  at  each  or 
any  of  ihoee  places  aa  long  as  ever  you  please ;  for  I 
am  extremely  indifferent  about  your  going  to  Berlin. 

As  to  our  meeting,  I  will  tell  you  my  plan,  aud. 
you  may  form  your  own  accordingly.    I  propose  set- 
ting out  from  hence  the  last  week  in  April,  then 
drinking  the  Aix-la-Chapellc  watcta  for  a  week,  and 
from  thence  being  at  Bpa  about  the  15tli  of  May, 
where  1  shall  stay  two  mouths  at  most,  and  thea^ 
returning  straight  to  England.     As  I  both  ho[>e  aa< 
believe  that  tliere  will  be  no  mortal  at  Spa  during  mf\ 
reaidence  there,  the  fashionable  season  not  beginning 
till  the  middle  of  July,  I  would  by  no  meang  have 
you  come  there  at  first,  to  be  locked  up  with  me  andj 
some  few  Capuc'nta,  for  two  months,  tn  that  mi^rabU 
hole;  but  I  would  advise  you  to  Htay  where  you  like 
best,  till  about  the  firet  week  in  July,  and  then  to 
oome  and  pick  mc  up  at  Spa,  or  meet  me  ui)ou  th6^ 
road  at  Liege  or  Brussels.     As  for  tlie  inleruiedlate^ 
lime,  should  you  be  wenry  of  Manlieim  »nd  Munich, 
you  may,  if  you  please,  go  to  Dresden  to  Sir  Charles 
Williams,  who  will  be  there  before  that  time;  or  you 
may  come  for  a  month  or  six  wtt-ks  to  the  Hague ; 
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or,  in  »hoTt,  go  or  stay  wherever  you  like  best 
mucli  for  your  motions. 

As  yon  have  wnL  for  all  the  letters  directed  to  you  at 
Berlin,  you  will  receive  from  tbeace  volumes  of  mine, 
among  which  you  will  easily  perceive  that-  sorue  were 
calcuhiteti  for  a  supposed  penisal  previous  to  your 
opening  them.  I  will  not  repeat  anything  contained 
in  them,  excepting,  that  I  desire  you  will  send  me  a 
warm  and  cordial  letter  of  tlianks  for  Mr.  Eliot ;  who 
has,  in  the  most  friendly  manner  imaginahle,  fixed 
yon  at  his  own  borough  of  Li^keard,  where  you  will 
be  elected,  jointly  with  him,  without  the  least  opposi- 
tion or  difficulty.  I  will  forward  that  letter  to  him 
into  Cornwall,  where  he  uuw  is. 

Kow,  that  you  are  to  be  soon  a  man  of  businees,  I 
heartily  wish  you  would  immediately  begin  to  be  a 
man  of  method ;  nothing  contributing  more  to  facili- 
tate and  dispatch  business,  than  method  and  order. 
Have  order  and  method  in  your  accounts,  in  your 
reatliug,  in  the  allotment  of  your  time;  in  short,  in 
eTerythtug.  You  cannot  conceive  how  much  time 
you  will  save  by  it,  nor  liow  much  better  everything 
you  do  will  l>o  done.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough* 
did  by  no  means  8]>end,  but  he  slatterued  himself  iuto 
that  immense  debt,  which  is  not  yet  near  paid  00'. 
The  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
do  not  proceed  from  his  business,  but  from  his  waut 
of  method  in  it  Bir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  ten 
times  the  busiuess  to  do,  was  never  seen  in  a  hurry, 


*  Cbarl«i  Sj-t-nciT,  fourth  Earl  of  SuDdcrUnd,  Hucceisdcd,  Id  1783, 
OS  heir  in  tbe  femnle  line  to  (he  Dukedom  or  SlarlbDmui^h.  At  bit 
dwUi,  to  175S,  be  bad  atUined  high  mlliurj  mik,  and  ereii  |>erbkpa 
militai;  reputation. 
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because  be  always  dkl  it  witb  metboJ.  Tlie  bead  of 
a  iDuii  wbo  haa  busluegs,  uud  uo  method  nor  order,  is 
properly  tliat  rudit  indigesta^ue  molem  quaut  dixere 
chaoi.  As  you  laust  be  conscious  that  you  are  ex- 
tremely negligent  and  slatternly,  I  hope  you  will 
resolve  not  to  be  so  for  the  future.  Prevail  with 
yourBclf,  only  to  observe  good  method  and  order  for 
one  fortnight;  and  I  will  venture  to  assure  you,  that 
you  will  never  neglect  them  afterwards,  you  will  find 
such  convcnioncy  and  advantage  arising  from  them. 
Method  is  the  great  advantage  that  lawyer?  have  over 
other  people,  in  speaking  in  Parliament ;  for,  as  they 
must  necessarily  observe  it  in  their  pleadings  in  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  It  becomes  habitual  to  them  every- 
where else.  Without  making  you  a  compliment^  I 
can  tell  you  with  pleasure,  that  order,  method,  and 
more  activity  of  mind,  are  all  that  you  want,  to  makejj 
some  day  or  other,  a  considerable  figure  in  businese.] 
You  have  more  useful  knowledge,  more  discernment  of 
cliaracteis,  and  much  more  discretion,  than  is  common 
at  your  a^;  much  more,  I  am  sure,  than  I  had  at 
that  age.  Exiwrieoce  you  cannot  yet  have,  and  there- 
fore truHt  in  the  moan  lime  to  mine.  I  am  an  old 
cravoUer ;  am  well  acquainted  witb  alt  tlie  bye  as  well 
as  the  great  roads ;  I  cannot  misguide  you  from 
ignorance,  and  you  are  very  sure  I  shall  not  fr 
design. 

I  can  assure  yon,  that  yon  will  have  do  opportuni^ 
of  subscribing  yourself,  my  Uxoellency'a,  t&c*    Be* 


*  This  fmnuge  ihowv  tlut  woBta  ovcftara  wu  msde,  or  expec4cd  I 
b*  n«de,  w  Liord  Obesterfiald  to  naune  tbo  Loni-LieuteDaacjr 
Inlutd.    Already,  in  1760,  he  bnd  refuied  the  off'er  of  a  higb  OabinM 
ofice,  Uie  Prae)il«i)c7  of  (be  CouncU.    "Lord  Cbe«tcrfi«M  hu  d^r, 
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tirement  and  quiet  were  my  choice  some  years  ago, 
while  I  had  nil  my  seiidce,  and  health  and  epiritfi 
enough  to  carry  on  business ;  but  dow  I  have  lost  my 
hearing,  aud  find  my  constitution  declining  daily, 
they  are  become  my  necessary  and  only  refuge.  I 
know  myself,  (no  common  piece  of  knowledge,  let  me 
tell  you)  I  know  what  I  can,  what  I  cannot,  and  con- 
sequently what  1  ought  to  do.  I  ought  not,  and 
therefore  will  not,  return  to  bueiuess,  when  I  nni  much 
less  fit  for  it  than  I  was  when  I  <|uitte<l  iL  Still  lees 
will  I  go  to  Ireland,  where,  from  my  deafness  and  in- 
firmities, I  must  necessarily  make  a  dtflerent  figure 
from  that  which  I  once  made  there.  My  pride  would 
be  too  much  mortified  by  that  di&crence.  The  two 
important  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  should  not 
only  be  good,  hut  quick,  in  husiutiijs;  and  the  busiu(>«s 
of  a  Lord-Lien  tenant  of  Ireland  (if  he  will  do  it 
himself)  requires  both  tho^te  scurcs  in  the  highest  per- 
fection. It  was  the  Duke  of  Dorset's  not  doing  the 
businees  himself,  hut  giving  It  up  to  favourites,  chat 
has  occasioned  all  this  confusion  in  Ireland ;  and  it 
was  my  doing  tlie  whole  myself,  without  either  Favour- 
ite, Minister,  or  Mistress,  that  made  my  administra- 
tion so  smooth  and  quiet.    1  remember,  wiien  I  named 

"cltned  It,"  miitm  Horace  W«lpo1e :  "  for  h«*ayBh«  cannot  bear  csuaet 
"Mb«l4gKwo<lMr."  (ToSirH.  Mann,  December  19, 1760.)  A  oub- 
sequeat  letter  Trum  Walpole  shows  tbat  Liord  Ch««ter6eld  gftve  an- 
otli«r  naaoD  for  hU  rtfiiMl;  "he  uid  h»  would  not  be  President, 
"becauH  he  woii1<I  uotbo  txtween  two  fires" — in«BDlDg  the  Felham 
brothers.  He  added  :  "Tb*  two  brothers  are  l{k«  Arbathnot'*  Li'n- 
"  damira  and  lodamoni ;  the  latUtr  was  a  pwccnblc  tractable  f;catl«- 
"woman,  hut  hersiatcr  mu  alwajn  quarrelling  and  Icidtiofr;  and  ai 
"  tfaey  grew  together  there  was  do  partloR  tJiem !"  ( Walpole  to  Mann, 
December  22,  1750.1  On  Lord  Chesteraeld'a  refttsal,  the  office  was 
cwifcired  upon  Lord  UranviUe. 
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the  lat«  Mr,  Liildel*  for  my  Secretary,  everybody  waa 
^ucli  surprised  at  il ;  aud  some  of  my  friends  repre- 
itcd  to  tne,  tbat  he  wus  do  man  of  business,  bat  only 
ft  very  genteel,  pretty  young  fellow;  I  assured  them, 
and  with  truth,  lliat  (liat  was  the  very  reason  why  I 
chose  him ;  for  that  I  was  resolved  to  do  all  the  busi- 
ness myself,  and  without  even  the  suspicion  of  having 
a  Minister;  which  the  Lord- Lieutenant's  Secretary, 
if  he  is  a  roan  of  business,  is  always  suppneed,  and 
commonly  with  reason,  to  be.  Moreover,  I  look  upon 
myi^elf  now  to  be  emeritus  iu  business,  in  which  I 
have  been  near  forty  years  together;  I  give  it  up  to 
you  ;  Apply  yourself  to  it,  as  I  have  done,  for  fort^ 
years,  aud  then  I  consent  to  your  leaving  it  for  a 
philosophical  retirement,  among  your  friends  and 
your  book&  Statesmen  eud  beauties  are  very  rarely 
sensible  of  the  gradations  of  their  decay ;  and,  too 
sanguinely  hopiug  to  shine  on  in  tlieir  meridian,  often 
set  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  I  retired  iu  time,  uii 
conviva  saiur ;  or,  as  Pope  says,  still  better,  '*£Per 
iiticring  youUt  shall  sAovc  you  from  the  stage"  My 
only  remaining  ambition  is  to  be  the  councillor  and 
minister  of  your  rising  ambition.  Let  me  see  my  own 
youth  revived  in  you ;  let  me  be  your  Mentor,  and 
with  your  parts  and  knowledge,  I  promise  you,  you 
shiill  gu  far.  You  must  bring,  on  your  part,  activity 
and  attention,  and  I  will  point  out  to  you  the  projier 
objects  for  them.  I  own,  I  fear  but  one  thing  for  you, 
and  that  is  what  cue  has  generally  the  least  reason  to 
fear  from  one  of  your  age;  I  mean  your  lazinew; 
which,  if  you  indulge,  will  make  you  stagnate  In  a 

■  Rlclurd  Liddel,   Vjk\..  member  of  rarl>Bxii«Dt  Tor  Bouloejr,  In 
Coniwftll.    Ue  dicj  in  Juae,  1744}. 
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eonteniplible  obscurity  all  jour  life.  It  will  binder 
you  from  doing  anything  ihiit  will  deserve  to  be 
written,  or  from  writiug  anything  that  may  deserve  to 
be  i-ctul ;  and  yet  one  or  other  of  the^e  two  objects 
should  be  at  least  aimed  at  by  every  rational  being. 
I  look  npoti  intlulencc  ag  "  «'"•>  yf  ,ai/iW/7/.j  frr  jho 
mania  effectually  destroyed,  tliongh^  llic  apjw^titfi^  of 
thg^Erute  may  aurvive.  Business  by  no  meana  forbids 
pl^ures ;  on  the  contrary,  they  reciprocally  season 
each  other ;  and  I  will  renture  to  affirm,  that  no  man 
enjoys  either  in  pei-fection,  that  does  not  join  both. 
They  whet  the  desire  for  each  other.  Use  yourself, 
Qieref^^eTin  time,  to  be  alert  and  diligent  in  your 
litlle  concernB  :  never  proci-as(iDa(*?,  never  put  off  till 
to-morrow,  wliat  yon  can  do  to-day ;  and  never  do 
two  things  at  a  time:  pursue  your  object,  be  it  what 
it  will,  Hteadlly  and  indefatigably ;  and  let  any  diffi- 
culties (if  surmountable)  rather  animate  than  i^lacken 
your  endcavoura.  Perseverance  has  surprising  effects. 
I  wish  you  would  use  yourself  to  translate,  every 
day,  only  three  or  four  Hnee,  from  any  book,  in  any 
language,  into  the  correctcst  and  most  elegant  Kng- 
lish  that  you  can  think  of;  yon  cannot  imagine  hovr 
it  will  ioBensibly  form  your  style,  and  give  you  an 
habitual  elegancy :  it  would  not  take  you  up  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  a  day.  This  letter  is  so  long,  that  it 
will  hariUy  leave  you  that  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  day 
you  receive  it.    So  gootl-uigbt. 
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MAXIMS  OF  CARDINAL  DE  BETZ. 
(extbactbd  nou  nta  aiBVoisa  by  lobd  CH^EKnEi.]>.) 

1.  Il  y  a  soavent  de  la  foUe  d  conjurer ;  mais  il  n'y 
n  Heu  (Ic  pareil  pour  faire  les  gens  sages  iluns  la  suite: 
au  [uuiii»  pour  quelquc  tems.  Cvmrnc  Ic  p^ril  dans  cee 
Bortee  d'aSkircs  dure  mCmc  apr^  les  occasiona,  Ton  est 
prudent  et  circonsiiect  daiis  les  momens  qui  les  suivoDt. 

2.  Un  esprit  mt^diocre,  etgus<:eptible[>arcuu»^^uent 
d*injustes  defiances,  est  de  toua  les  caract^res  celui  qai 
eat  le  plus  oppoa^  d  un  kon  chef  de  parti ;  dont  la  qua- 
lity la  plus  souvent  ct  U  plus  indispensablement  ni^oce- 
saire,  est  de  supprimer  en  bcauooup  d'occasions,  el  de 
cacber  en  toutes,  les  soup^oos  m£ine  les  plus  legitimes. 

3.  Rieu  n'aaime  et  u'appuye  plus  un  mouvt'tnent, 
que  le  ridicule  de  oelui  coutre  lequel  on  le  falL 

4.  IjC  secret  n'eet  paa  si  rare  qu'on  le  croit,  entre 
des  gens  qui  sont  aocoutuni^  &  se  m^Ier  des  grandee 
afiairee. 

5.  Deeoendre  jusqu'aux  petite  est  le  plus  sdr  moyen 
de  s'^aler  aux  granda 

6.  La  mode  qui  a  du  pouTotr  en  toutes  choees,  no 
I'n  si  senslblcment  en  aucunc,  qu'd  C-tre  bicn  on  mal  il 
ta  Cou  r  :  il  y  a  des  teius  oil  la  disgrace  est  uiie  uianiere 
de  feu  qui  purilie  toutea  les  mauvaises  quality,  et  qui 
illumine  toutes  les  bounce;  il  y  a  des  tems  oii  11  ne 
sied  pas  bien  h  an  honn^te  liomnie  dV*tre  diHgntcId. 

7.  La  souffrance  aux  personnes  d'un  grand  mnj 
tient  lieu  d'une  grondc  vertu. 

8.  II  y  a  une  eap^  de  galimatias  que  la  pratique 
fait  coniioitre  quelquefoit;,  mais  que  la  gpfVmlatiou  ue 
fait  jamais  entendre. 

d.  Toutes  les  Puissances  ue  pcuvent  ricu  contra  la 
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^pufatioa  d'an  bomme  qui  se  la  conserve  dane  son 
Corps. 

10.  On  est  auasi  eouvent  dup«  par  la  defiance  que 
par  la  cunfianoe. 

11.  L'cxtr<5mLt€  du  raal  n'est  jamaJs  il  son  p^riodcr 
que  quand  cetix  qui  comiiiantlent  ont  perdu  Ja  lionte ; 
parce  que  c'est  justement  le  moment  dans  lequel  oeux 
qui  oWissent  perdent  le  respect ;  et  c'est  dans  ce  ra^me 
moment  que  I'on  rcvient  de  la  Mthargie :  mais  par  des 
oonvulsinua. 

12.  I]  y  a  an  voile  qui  doit  toujours  couvrir  tout  ce 
que  Ton  pout  dire,  et  tout  co  que  Ton  ]>eut  croirc,  du 
Droit  des  Peoples  ct  de  celui  des  Kois,  qui  nc  s'ac- 
oordent  jamais  si  bieu  ensemble  quo  daus  le  sileuce. 

13.  II  r  a  des  conjonctures  dans  lesquelles  on  ue 
pent  plus  faire  que  des  fautes;  maia  la  fortune  ne  met 
jamais  Ics  hommes  dans  cet  dtat,  qui  est  de  tons  le  plus 
malhcurcux,  et  personnc  n'y  tombo  que  ccux  qui  s'y 
pr6cipitenL  par  Icur  faute. 

14.  II  Kietl  plug  mal  ^  un  Miuistre  de  dire  des  sot- 
tisea,  que  d'en  faire. 

15.  Les  avis  que  Ton  donne  5  un  Ministrc  posscut 
pour  des  crimes,  toutes  les  fois  qu*o»  ne  le  lui  est  [loint 
agr<5able, 

16.  Auprfe  dee  Princes,  il  est  aussi  dangereuz,  et 
presqu'ausiji  criminel,  de  pouvoir  le  bieu  que  de  you- 
loir  le  mul. 

17.  It  est  bien  plus  naturel  L  la  jwur  de  consulter 
que  de  diksider. 

IS,  Cette  oirconstanoe  paroit  ridicule ;  mais  ellc  est 
fond^.  A  Paris,  dans  les  Amotions  populaires,  les  plus 
j'M^haufi'^'s  ue  veuleut  pas,  c6  qu'ils  appellent,  se  det^ 
hewer. 
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19.  La  BexibUit^  est  dc  toatea  l«s  quality?  la  plus 
n^cessairc  [K>ur  le  tnanicmcnt  des  graudes  iiniiireB. 

20.  On  a  pliis  de  peine  dans  lea  partb,  de  rivre 
avec  ceux  qui  en  sont,  que  d'agir  centre  oeux  qui  y 
Bont  oppoefe. 

21.  Les  plus  grands  dangers  ont  leurs  charmes, 
pour  pcu  que  Ton  apperyoive  de  gloire  daD9  ta  per- 
spective dc8  maurais  succ^;  les  m^iocrea  diingere 
n'ont  que  des  borreurs,  quatid  la  perte  de  ia  reputa- 
tion cat  attuch^e  ^  la  mauvaiije  iurtiiue. 

22.  Jjca  extremes  sont  toujouta  fAcheux.  Mats  oe 
sont  dea  raojens  sages  quand  its  sont  n^k^eztsairea : 
ce  qu'ils  ont  de  consolant  c'est  qti'ils  ne  sont  jamais 
mddiocres,  et  qu'ila  aont  d6cisi&  quand  ils  wut  bons- 

23.  II  y  a  dea  conjoncUires  oi^  la  prudeuct'  m(?me 
ordouno  de  ne  cousulterquc  le  chapUre  des  accidcns. 

24.  II  n'y  a  rien  dana  Le  mondo  qui  n'ait  son  mo- 
ment di'^^i^lT;  etleclicf  d'ceuv re  do  la  bonne conduite, 
est  de  coiinoitre  et  de  prendre  ce  monienL 

25.  L'abomination  joint  au  ridicule  fait  le  plus 
dangereux  et  le  plus  irremediable  de  toua  les  com- 
poe<^ 

26.  Les  goQS  foibles  oe  plieot  jamais  quand  ils  le 
doivent 

27.  Rien  ne  touclie  et  u'^meut  tunt  les  i>euples,  et 
mSme  Ics  Oompaguiea,  qui  tiunnent  bcaucoup  da 
peuple,  que  la  vari^t^  d«s  spectacles. 

28.  Lea  exeniples  du  pass6  touchent  sans  com- 
paraison  plus  les  bommes,  que  ceux  de  le;ir  siCcle: 
nous  none  aocoutumoiis  k  lout  ce  que  noua  voyona ; 
et  peut-etre  que  le  Cunsukl  du  Cbeval  do  Culigula 
ne  nous  auroit  paa  tant  surpris,  que  nous  noua  I'im- 
agiuons. 
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29.  Xiee  horumes  foibles  se  laiaaent  aller  ordinaire- 
meDt  au  plus  grand  bruit. 

30.  It  u<!  taut  jamais  conLestcr  ce  qu'on  no  croit  pas 
pouToir  obtenir. 

31.  Le  uioment  oh  I'on  re^oit  tes  plus  beureuses 
nourcttes,  e«t  jtiBlement  celiii  oQ  it  faut  redoubler  son 
attention  pour  les  petites. 

32.  Le  pouvoir  dans  les  peuples  est  ^lieai,  on  ce 
qu'il  nous  rend  reaponsablos  de  cc  qu'ila  font  matgr6 
nous. 

33.  L*une  dea  plus  graudes  incominoditt^s  des 
guerres  civitcs,  est,  qu'il  faut  encore  plus  d'appHcation 
i  oe  que  I'on  ne  doit  pas  dire  h  ses  amis,  qu'il  ce  que 
I'on  doit  fftire  centre  pes  ennemis. 

34.  It  n'y  a  point  de  quatild  qui  dSpare  tant  un 
grand  homme,  que  de  n'ttre  pas  juste  k  prendre  le 
moment  d^-cisif  de  la  r^'putation.  L'on  no  le  manque 
prcs<pic  jamais  que  pour  mieux  prendre  ectui  do  la 
fortune ;  c'c^t  en  quo!  I'on  ee  trora|)e,  pour  Tordiuaire, 
doublenient. 

3o.  La  vue  la  plus  commune  dans  lea  imprudences 
c'est  celle  que  l'on  a  de  la  possibility  des  reamurcee. 

36.  Toute  Compagnie  est  peuple;  ainsi  tout  y  d^ 
pend  des  Instaus. 

37.  Tout  ce  qui  paroit  hazardeux,  et  qui  pourtant 
ne  I'eet  pas,  eat  presque  toujours  sage. 

38.  Les  gens  irr^-solus  prennent  toujours,  avec 
facility,  los  ouverturce  qui  tes  m^ncntii  deux  ctieinius, 
et  qui  par  cons^juent  ue  les  pressent  pas  d'opler. 

39.  II  n'y  a  point  de  petita  pes  dans  les  graudes 
affaires. 

40.  II  y  a  des  terns  oh  certaines  gens  out  toujours 
raison. 
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41.  Rien  ne  persuade  tant  Ics  gens  qui  oat  peu  de 
sens  que  oe  qii'ils  n'ctitcndeut  jhis, 

42.  II  n'eet  pas  sage  de  faire,  dans  les  factions,  oik 
Tort  n'est  que  sur  la  defensive,  ce  qui  n'cet  pas  press^ 
Mais  I'inqui^tude  des  eubalternes  est  la  choec  la  plua 
incommode  dans  ces  rencontres;  ils  croyent  que  dM 
qu'on  n*agit  pas,  on  est  perdu. 

43.  Lee  cbcfs  daus  Ics  factions  n'cn  sont  Ics  maitrcs, 
qu'autant  qu'ils  s^aveut  pr^venir  ou  appaiaer  les  mur- 
mures. 

44.  Quand  la  frayeur  est  venue  k  un  certain  point, 
elle  produit  les  in@mes  eifets  que  la  t^m^ritd. 

45.  II  est  aussi  n^cessaire  de  clioisir  les  mots  dans 
les  grandea  affaires,  qu'il  eat  superflu  de  les  cboiair 
dans  les  petltes. 

46.  Rien  n'cst  plus  rare  ni  plus  difficile  aux  Minis- 
tres  qu'un  certain  management  dans  Ic  calme  qui  suit 
imni^Iiatenient  les  grnndes  tcnipc'ics,  jwirceque  la  flat- 
terie  y  r&iouble,  et  que  la  defiance  u'y  est  pas  ^teiiite. 

47.  H  ne  faut  pas  nous  chequer  si  fort  des&utes  de 
eeux  qui  sont  nos  amis,  que  nous  en  donnions  de 
Tavantuge  ii  ceux  eontre  lesqucls  nous  agissons. 

48.  Lc  talent  d'iimnuer  est  plus  utile  quo  cclni  de 
persuader,  jxirecque  I'ou  pcut  iusiuucr  d  tout  le  inoude, 
et  que  Ton  ne  persuade  presque  Jamais  ]>ersoiine. 

4U.  Diius  les  mali^res  qui  ne  sont  pas  tUvurublcB  par 
elles-mt'mes,  tout  cbangcmeut  qui  u'est  pas  n^ceasoire 
est  pernicieux,  parcequ'il  eat  odieux. 

60.  n  faut  fkiro  voir  d.  veux  qui  sont  nnturollcment 
foibles  loutcs  sortes  d'abimcs :  parccque  c'eal  le  vrai 
moycri  de  les  obligcr  de  se  jetter  dans  le  premier. 
chemin  qu'ou  leur  ouvre, 

51.  L'on  doit  liazarder  le  possible  toutes  les  foisque 
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I'on  66  sent  en  ^tat  de  profiler  ra&ne  du  manquement 
de  8ucc^. 

52.  Les  hommes  irr&olus  ee  d^-termtnent  difficile- 
ment  pour  les  raoyens,  quoique  nieine  iU  soient  d^ter- 
ininfe  [lOur  la  fin. 

53.  Cost  presquc  jeu  eiir  avec  Icb  hommce  fourbes, 
de  leur  faire  croire  que  Ton  veut  tromper  ceux  que 
Ton  veut  servir. 

54.  L'un  des  plus  grands  embarras  que  Von  ait  avec 
les  Princes,  c'est  que  Ton  est  souvent  oblig^,  par  la 
considi'ration  de  leur  propre  service,  de  leur  donner 
defi  conficils  dont  on  ne  pcut  pas  lour  dire  lea  v^ri- 
tables  niigons. 

5H.  Quand  on  se  trouve  oblig^  de  faire  un  discours 
que  Ton  pr^roit  ne  devoir  pas  agr^r,  Ton  ne  peut  lut 
donner  trop  d'apparence  de  sinc^rit^:  paroeque  c'est 
I'unique  nioyen  de  IWoncir. 

56.  On  ne  doit  jamais  ee  joiier  avec  la  fiiveur:  <hi 
ne  la  peut  trop  erabrasser  quand  clle  est  veritable  ;  on 
ne  la  peut  trop  <?loigner  quand  elle  est  fuusse. 

57.  11  y  a  de  rJnconv<?nicnt  H  s'eugagcr  sur  dee 
suppositions  dc  ce  que  Ton  croit  impossible ;  et  pour- 
taut  il  n*y  a  rien  de  si  coinmun. 

58.  La  plftpart  des  homines  examinent  moins  les 
raisons  de  ce  qu'on  leur  propose  contre  leur  sentiment^ 
que  eellea  qui  peuvent  obliger  celu!  qui  les  propose  de 
s'en  servir. 

59.  Tout  ce  qui  eat  vuidc  dans  les  tema  de  faction  et 
d'iritrigue,  passe  pour  niyst^neux  dans  les  esprits  de 
ceux  ({ui  oe  sont  pas  uccoutum<^  aux  graudcs  affaires. 

60.  I]  n'est  jamais  permis  k  un  iuf6neur  de  sYgaJer 
en  paroles  S  celui  ^  qui  il  doit  du  respect,  quoiqu'il  s'y 
^gale  dans  I'actiou. 
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61.  Tout  boDirae  que  la  fortune  sculc,  par  qu 
accuicnt,  a  fait  hoinnie  public,  Jevient  prft*que  tou- j 
jours  avec  un  peu  de  teiiis  un  particulier  ridicale.         H 

62.  La  plus  grande  imperfection  des  hommea  est 
la  complaisance,  qu'ils  trotiveiit,  -X  se  persuader  que 
lee  autres  ne  soDt  point  exempts  dee  d^fnuta  qu'ils  se 
recoDDoissent  k  eux  mf-mes. 

63.  II  n'y  a  que  I'exp^^rieiice  qui  puisse  apprendre 
aux  bommee  k  ne  pas  pri-fi^rer  ce  qui  les  pique  dans 
le  pi*^nt  k  oe  qui  les  doit  toucher  bien  plus  esseu- 
tieltement  dans  I'avenir. 

64.  It  &ut  e'appliquer,  avec  eoin,  dans  les  grandee 
affiiires  eucore  plus  que  dans  les  autres,  k  se  d<''fendre 
du  gofit  qu'oD  trouve  pour  la  plaiaantene. 

65.  On  ne  peut  sseex  peser  les  moiodres  mots  dans  ^ 
les  gmudes  sfioiree.  flj 

66.  I]  n'y  a  que  la  continuation  du  boubeur  qui 
fixe  la  plfl]>art  des  aniid^. 

67.  Quicouque  assemble  le  peuple,  I'^meut. 

I  HAVE  taken  the  trouble  of  extracting  and  collect- 
ing, for  your  use,  the  foregoing  jwlitlcul  Maxima  of 
tlie  Cardinal  dc  Retz,  in  his  Memoirs.  They  are  not 
aphorisms  of  his  invention,  but  the  true  and  just  ob- 
eervations  of  bis  own  experience  In  the  course  of  great 
business.  My  own  experience  attests  the  trutli  of  them 
all.  Read  them  over  with  attention  as  here  above, 
and  then  read  with  the  same  attention,  and  fou/  <U 
suUe,  tlje  Memoirs;  where  you  will  find  the  facts  and 
characters  from  whence  those  obiiervutions  are  drawn, 
or  to  which  tliey  are  applied ;  and  they  will  recipro- 
cally help  to  fix  each  other  in  your  mind.  I  hiirdly 
know  any  book  so  necessary  for  a  young  man  to  read 
and  Temeinl>er,    You  will  there  find  how  great  busi- 
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ness  is  renlly  carried  on ;  very  diiTercntly  from  what 
people,  wlio  liave  never  been  concerned  in  it,  imagine. 
You  will  there  see  what  Courts  and  Courtiere  really 
are,  and  observe  that  the;  are  neither  ao  good  as  they 
should  be,  nor  so  bad  as  tliey  are  thought  by  most 
people.  The  Court  poet,  and  the  sullen  cloistered 
pedant,  are  equally  mistaken  in  iheir  notions,  or  at 
least  in  the  accounts  tliey  give  us  of  them.  You  will 
observe  the  coolness  in  general,  the  perGdy  in  some 
cases,  and  the  truth  in  a  very  few,  of  Court  friend- 
ships. This  win  tOAch  you  the  pnidenoe  of  a  general 
distrust;  and  the  imprudence  of  making  no  exception 
to  that  rule  upon  good  and  tried  grounds.  You  will 
see  the  utility  of  good-breeding  towards  one's  greatest 
enemies;  and  the  high  imprudence  and  folly  of  either 
insulting  or  injurious  expressions.  You  will  find,  in 
the  Cardinal's  own  character,  a  strange,  but  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  mixture,  of  high  and  low,  good 
and  bad,  parts  and  indiscretion.  In  the  character  of 
Mcnirieur  le  Due  d'Orleans,  you  may  observe  the 
model  of  weakness;,  irresolution,  and  fear,  though  with 
very  good  parts.  In  short,  you  will,  in  ever}*  page  of 
that  book,  sco  that  strange  inconsistent  creature,  Man, 
Just  tLs  he  is.  If  you  would  know  that  period  of  his- 
tory (and  it  is  well  worth  knowing)  correctly,  afler 
you  have  read  the  Cardinal's  Memoirs,  you  should 
read  those  of  Joly,  and  of  Madame  de  Motteville; 
botli  which  throw  great  light  upon  the  firet.  By  all 
thoec  accounts  put  together,  it  appears  that  Anne  of 
Austria  (with  great  submission  to  a  crowned  head  do 

I  say  it)  was  a  b .     She  had  spirit  and  courage 

witliout  parts,  devotion  without  common  morality,  and 

lewdness  without  tendemeas  either  to  justify  or  to  dig- 
VoL.lI.  M 
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nify  It.  Her  two  sons  were  do  more  lyrais  tlie  Thir- 
teenth's than  they  were  mine ;  and,  if  Buckingham 
bad  staid  a  little  longer,  efae  vrould  probably  have  had 
another  by  him. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  waa  a  great  knave,  but  no  groat 
man;  much  more  cunning  than  able;  scandalously 
false,  and  dirtily  greedy.  As  for  his  enemy,  Cardinal 
de  Retz,  I  can  truly  call  him  a  man  of  great  parts, 
but  I  cannot  call  him  n  great  man.  He  never  was  so 
mucli  so  as  in  his  retirement.  The  ladies  had  then  a 
great,  and  have  always  had  aome  ahare  in  State  afihua 
in  France ;  the  spring  and  the  streams  of  their  politics 
havealwaysbeen,audalwuy8wiUbe,tbe  interest  of  their 
present  lover,  or  their  resentment  against  a  discarded 
and  perfidious  one.  Money  is  their  great  object,  of 
wlijeh  they  are  extremely  greedy,  if  it  coincides  with 
their  arrangement  with  the  lover  for  the  time  being: 
but  true  glory  and  public  good  never  enter  into  their 
heads.  They  are  always  governed  by  die  man  they 
love,  and  they  always  govern  the  man  who  loves  thenu 
He  or  she  who  loves  the  most  is  always  governed  by 
him  or  her  who  loves  tlie  least.  Miulame  de  Mont- 
bazou  governed  Monsieur  dc  Beaufort,  who  wiu^  fund 
of  her;  whereas  she  waa  only  proud  of  his  rank  and 
popularity.  The  Drudi  for  the  time  being  always: 
governed  Madame  and  Mndemoiacllc  de  Chcvreuse^ 
and  steered  their  politics.  Madame  de  Longneville 
governed  her  brother  the  Prince  de  Conti,  who  was  in 
love  with  her ;  but  Mnrslllac,  with  whom  she  was  iu 
love,  governed  her.  In  alt  female  i>olitic8,  the  head  h 
certainly  nut  the  |>art  that  take-*  the  lead :  the  true 
and  f^eeret  spring  lies  lower  and  deei)er.  La  Fahitinft, 
whom  the  Cardinal  celebrates  as  tlie  ablest  and  most 
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sensible  woman  he  ever  met  with,  and  who  w^ms  to 
bHve  actei]  more  syi<teiiiatically  and  cou80(]ueiiLia)ly 
than  any  of  them,  starts  aside,  however,  and  deviates 
from  lier  plan,  whenever  the  interesla  or  the  inclina- 
tions of  La  VieiiviUe,  her  lover,  require  it.  I  will 
add  (though  with  great  mibmission  to  a  late  friend  of 
yours  at  Paris)  that  no  woman  ever  yet  either  reasoned 
or  acted  long  together  consequeutially ;  but  some  lit- 
tle tiling,  »jme  love,  some  resentment,  some  present 
momentary  interest,  some  supposed  slight,  or  some 
humour,  always  breaks  in  upon,  and  oversets,  tlieir 
most  prudent  resolutions  and  schemes. 


AXIOMS  IN  TRADE. 
(DRAWN  CP  BY  bOXD  CHBeTERFlBLD  FOB  NI8  BON.) 

To  sell,  Upon  the  whole,  more  than  you  buy. 

To  buy  your  materials  aa  cheap,  and  to  sell  your 
manufactures  as  dear  as  vou  can. 

To  ease  the  manufacturers,  as  ranch  as  possible,  of 
all  taxes  and  burthens. 

To  lay  small  or  no  dnties  upon  your  own  manu- 
factures exported,  and  to  lay  high  duties  upon  all 
foreign  manufactures  iniporleO. 

To  lay  small  or  no  duties  upon  foreign  materials 
that  are  necessary  for  your  own  manufactures;  but  to 
lay  very  high  duties  upon,  or  rather  totally  prohibit, 
the  exportation  of  such  of  your  own  materials  as  are 
necessary  for  the  mauufacLurcs  of  other  countries,  aa 
wool,  fuller's  earth,  &c 

To  keep  the  interest  of  money  low,  that  people 
may  place  their  money  in  trade. 
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Not  to  imi^De  (as  people  commonly  do)  tbat  it  is 
either  prudent  or  possible  to  proliibit  the  exportatioa 
of  ;f  our  gold  and  silver,  whether  coined  or  uncoined. 
For,  if  the  balance  of  trade  be  against  you,  tliat  is, 
if  you  bay  more  than  you  sell,  you  muet  neceesarily 
make  up  that  difference  in  money ;  and  your  bullion 
or  your  coin,  which  are  in  effect  the  same  thing,  must 
and  will  be  exported,  in  spite  of  all  laws.  But  if  you 
sell  more  than  you  buy,  tlien  foreigners  must  do  tlie 
game  by  you,  and  make  up  tlieir  deficiency  in  hulliou 
or  coin.  Qo\d  and  silver  are  but  merchandise,  as 
well  as  cloth  or  linen ;  and  that  nation  that  buys  the 
least,  and  sells  the  most,  must  always  have  the  most 
money. 

A  free  trade  is  always  carried  on  witli  more  ad- 
Tautage  to  the  public  than  an  exclusive  one  by  a 
company.  But  the  particular  circumstances  of  some 
trades  may  sometimes  require  a  joint  stock  and  ex- 
clusive privileges. 

All  monopolies  are  destructive  to  trade. 

To  get,  as  much  as  possible,  the  advantages  of 
manufacturing  and  freiglit. 

To  contrive  to  undersell  other  nations  in  foreign 
markets. 
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BOUG  ACOOUSTOFTHE  OOVERNMENTOP  THE  BEPDBMO 
OF  THE  B£VEN  UNITED  PROVINCES, 


The  following  sccount  of  tlie  Dutch  B«public  vu  drawn  up  by 
Lord  Chealerfleld,  at  tlie  Ragtie,  Tt  iru  found  amongst  Mr.  Philip 
Stanhope's  paper»,aDd  tuu],  no  doubt,  b«eo  neattobini  for  hie  inatnic- 
Uon.  The  Nolea  (dbUnfolslied  lu  thb  Edition  by  Uie  initial  C.)  were 
added  by  Lord  CbnterA«]d  bicuelf  at  a  later  period  thAD  tbe  text, 
|irt>bably  la  17Al.on  tli«  dentb  of  the  Prince  of  Orasgi),  u  api>eara  hj 
liii  mention  of  EI.  R.  H.  the  09*ivfn*ante. 


The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  ibe  Seven 
United  Provinces  is  thought  by  many  to  be  JDemo- 
cratical ;  but  it  is  merely  Aristocratical  ;*  the  People 
not  having  the  least  share  in  it,  either  themselves,  or 
by  representatives  of  their  own  chooeing:  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  and  grumble. 

Tlie  Sovereign  Power  Lb  commonly  thought  to  be  in 
the  Stales  General,  tw  ihey  are  called^  residing  at  the 
Hague.  It  is  no  such  thing;  they  are  only  limited 
Deputies,  obliged  to  consult  their  Constituents  upon 
every  point  of  any  importance  that  occurs.  It  is 
very  true  that  tlie  Sovereign  Power  is  lodged  in  the 
States  General;  but  who  are  those  Slates  General? 
Kot  those  who  are  commonly  called  so;  but  the 
Senate,  Council,  or  VrooUchaps^  call  it  what  you  will, 

•  The  Uemben  of  the  Senate,  or  VrooUekapi,  were  originally  elected 
by  the  BnrKbers,  in  a  general,  iu>d  often  a  tumaltuous  aasembly:  bat 
now,  for  near  two  hundred  years,  the  VnoU^uip*  found  neana  to  per- 
■uaile  the  people  ihmt  Iheae  elecUoaa  were  troublesome  and  dangeroQs ; 
and  kindly  took  upon  themttelvca  to  elect  tbeir  own  Members,  npOB 
Tacanoiee,  and  to  keeji  ihcir  own  b«xly  Aill,  witlioot  troubling  the 
people  with  as  cleetJOD ;  it  wu  then  that  the  ArislocrHC/  «m  eslab- 
lUb«l.-0. 
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of  every  town,  in  every  Province  that  sends  Deputies 
to  the  Provincial  States  of  die  said  Province.  Theae 
Vrootac/tap»  are  in  truth  the  States  General ;  but,  were 
they  to  aesemblc,  they  would  amount,  for  aught  I 
know,  to  two  or  three  thousand :  it  is,  therefore,  for 
convenience  and  dispatch  of  business,  that  every 
Provmce  sends  Iteputies  to  the  Hague,  who  are  con- 
stantly assembled  there;  who  are  commonly  called 
the  States  General;  and  in  whom  many  people  falsely 
ima^ne  that  the  Sovereign  Power  is  lodged.  These 
Deputies  are  chosen  by  the  Vrooiscftapa;  but  their 
powers  are  extremely  circumscribed ;  and  they  consent 
to  nothing,*  without  writing,  or  returning  themaelves, 
to  their  several  couaUlucnt  towtis,  for  instructions  in 
that  particular  case.  They  are  authoriseil  to  concur 
in  matters  of  order ;  that  is,  to  continue  things  in  the 
common,  cuiTCnt,  ordinaiy  train ;  but  for  the  Iraiet 
innovation,  the  least  step  out  of  the  ordinary  course, 
new  instructions  must  be  given,  either  to  deliberate  or 
to  conclude. 

Many  people  are  ignorant  enough  to  take  the 
Province  of  Holland,  singly,  for  the  Republic  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces ;  and  when  they  mean  to 
speak  of  the  Republic,  they  say,  HolUmd\  will,  or 

*  Wb«n  tb«  Dc|tullw  of  tha  &tatM  »igned  th«  TrfpU  AIIiane«  with 
6ii  William  Temple,  in  two  or  tliroc  dk/*'  liiac,  uid  witliotit  CQiuaU- 
iDg  iheir  frinciimla,  (however  Sir  William  Tom]>le  vilitee  hiins«lf  upon 
it,]  in  re«lil,v,  Uief  only  digued  ««&  *pt  rati.  The  act  wu  not  talld ; 
uid,  bad  it  ooL  bwii  raiified  b;  the  tevor&l  ConatiluenU  o(  the  &evvnl 
PtotIdcc*,  it  bad  trwQ  «•  Mn  OMNU.  Tbe  I>e|>utiQt,  who  signed  that 
tTMtf  nb  ipt  rati,  knew  well  enough  that,  conaideriiig  the  natoro  of 
the  treaty,  irnd  tbe  ifaen  •ituatioii  of  siTain,  they  •bould  uot  ouljr  b« 
avoweil,  hut  a;)t>i«)T«]  or,  bjr  their  MuWn  the  State*. — C. 

t  Wben  the  Pn>viD««  of  Uollaiid  liaa  odm  (alceu  an  im]v>rtatit  reao* 
latfon,  of  PMce,  or  War,  or  Accawloa  to  an;  treaty,  U  u  rerj  [irobat>to 
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will  not,  do  such  a  thing :  but  most  people  are  igrio- 
raut  enough  to  imagine,  that  tho  Province  of  Holland 
has  a  legale  a  constitutional  [K>wcr  over  the  otlier  six; 
whereas,  by  the  Act  of  Union,  the  little  Province  of 
Groninfjfcn  is  as  much  Sovereign  as  the  Province  of 
HoUiiiul.  Tlie  Seven  Proviiicts  are  Seven  distinct 
Sovereignties,  confederated  together  in  one  Kepublic; 
no  one  having  any  superiority  over,  or  dependence 
upon,  Hny  other:  nay,  in  point  of  pret'tdence,  Holland 
is  hut  the  stx'ond,  Gueldres  being  the  first.  It  is  very 
natural  to  euppoec,  and  it  is  very  true  in  fact,  that 

Uiat  the  oUier  Provincn  will  conn  into  that  tneoiiuro,  hut  br  nn  niMni 
ceruiu  :  it  i*  oftoD  b  gn.'At  while  firm ;  mi  J  when  Uio  little  ProrincM 
know  iliat  Iho  Proriiico  of  H(illnii<I  hu  tlinir  cad (lurro licit  much  at 
hmrE,  thcf  will  oiWn  annex  conilitioD*  to  it;  aa  tbe  liulo  towos  in 
Holland  fn^ueoll/  do,  when  Uio  grc«t  odm  want  tbair  coDCurreaea. 
As  for  ioslancv;  when  I  was  soliciUag  tbo  accession  of  tho  Republic 
to  tbe  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  173I,whicti  llie  Pen8ioDa?y,Ci>mte3inicn- 
iott,  and  I,  had  made  aocretl^  at  the  Un{;ue ;  all  tbe  towos  in  Holland 
came  prcuy  readily  into  it,  except  tbe  little  town  of  Briel;  wboa* 
DeputiM  frMukly  di-clured,  that  they  would  not  xivo  their  conaent,  till 
Mafor  mttk-a-fmt.  a  ver;  boueat  gentlemaii  of  tJieir  town,  wan  pmoioltd 
to  tho  rank  of  Lieulenant-Co]0(i«l ;  *u<l  that,  a»  iioon  aa  that  wad  done, 
they  would  agrm,  for  they  appn>ved  of  lh«  trvatj.  Tfaia  «■«  iiccard* 
iiiglydoD«  in  tvoorthrco  daya,  and  then  they  agre«d.  Tbik  Ib  a  ilrong 
inftCance  of  the  abourdity  of  the  unaiiiinity  required,  and  uf  tbe  une 
that  is  often  nittdo  of  it.  However,  Abould  oii«,  or  even  two,  of  the 
letKf  Province*,  who  contribute  ItUle,  and  oAen  |>iiy  leas,  to  the  public 
oharge,  otatinalely  and  Irirolously,  or  perhaps  corruptly,  persist  in 
oppcwinK  a  measure  which  Holland  and  tbe  other  more  cotuiderable 
PravlDcea  tbou^t  neoesiary,  and  bad  agreed  (o,  they  would  send  a 
I>Vpal4lion  to  ^oae  oppoaioic  Proriocea,  to  reason  with,  and  penHiade 
then  to  oonciu ;  btit,  if  this  wootd  not  do,  they  would,  as  they  have 
doH«  In  many  intitnnceA,  conclude  without  them.  Tbe  aatne  thing  la 
done  in  the  Provincial  States  of  the  respectli'e  ProTinoea;  where,  tf 
one  or  two  of  tiie  leaifl  connidermbte  towiit  perUoaciuunly  ojipoec  « 
aaceaMry  uieasDro,  they  conclude  without  (hem.  But,  m  thia  is  abso- 
Intely  unconalltulional,  It  is  aYOided  m  iniioh  as  pOMible.  and  a  com* 
|ilete  UNAniitihy  prr>eur«at,  if  il  cxn  be,  by  sueb  little  conc«asioai-as 
that  which  1  bare  ncationcd  to  the  Brid  Major. — C 
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HoUnud,  from  its  superiority  of  strength  and  riches, 
and  paying  58  per  cent.,  should  have  great  weight  ant 
influence  in  the  other  eJx  Provinces ;  but  [K>wer  it  hi 
none. 

The  unanimity,  wliich  is  constitutionally  requiaitaj 
for  every  act  of  each  Town,  and  each  Province,  separ' 
rately^  and  then  for  every  act  of  tiie  Seven  collectively, 
is  something  BO  absurd,  and  so  ini practicable  in  gOT- 
ernmeut,  that  one  is  astonished  that  even  the  form  of 
it  has  been  tolerated  so  long ;  for  the  substance  is  not 
strictly  observed.  And  five  Provinces  will  often  con- 
clude, though  two  dissent,  provided  that  Holland  and 
Zealand  are  two  of  the  five;  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  of 
the  princifMtl  towns  of  Holland  will  conclude  an  nflair 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  four  or  five  of  the 
lesser.  I  cannot  help  coujecturing  that  William,  the 
first  Prince  of  Orange,  called  the  Taciturn,  the  ablest 
man,  without  dispute,  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  Admiral  Coligny,*  and  whu  had  the 
modelling  of  the  Kepublic  as  he  pleased ;  I  conjecture, 
I  say,  that  the  Prince  of  Onmge  would  never  have 
suffercfl  such  an  abanrdity  to  have  crippled  that  gov- 
ernment which  he  was  at  the  head  of,  if  he  had  not 
thought  it  useful  to  himself  and  his  family.  He  cov- 
ered the  greatest  ambition  with  the  greatest  modesty, 
and  declined  tlie  insignificant,  outward  signs,  as  much 
as  be  desired  the  solid  substance  of  power:  might  be 
not  therefore  think,  tliat  this  absurd,  though  requisite 

*  I  un  perauadtd,  tlutt,  had  the  Thri^m  l>c«n  In  the  pUee  of  Uia 

Admlnt  CoHkhj,  he  would  Dflv«r  hare  b«cn  prTTkiloH  upon  tn  ha.r«i 
cmnfi  to  Piris,  and  Ui  have  put  himseir  inUi  iJic  power  of  those  two 
not»t«Ts  of  perfidjr  and  cruelty,  duharin*  of  Med ida  and  Charles  tb« 
ninth.    Uu  prndent  ncape  from  Flaaden  U  a  proof  uf  it;  nben  he 
Bttber  choM  to  be  I^iMe  tam  («■«  than  /W«im  mm  Ut«, — U. 
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Tinamraity,  made  a  Stadtliolder  absolutely  necessary  to 
render  tlie  govcrument  practicable?  In  whicb  case 
he  was  very  siire  tlic  Stadtholder  would  always  be 
taken  out  of  his  family;  and  lie  minded  things,  not 
names.  The  Pensionary  *  thuiks  this  conjecture  prob- 
able; and,  ns  we  were  talking  the  other  day  confi- 
dentially upon  this  subject,  we  both  agreed  that  this 
monstrous  and  impracticable  unanimity^  required  by 
the  constitution,  ■wan  alone  sufficient  to  bring  about  a 
StadthoUler  in  spite  of  all  the  measures  of  thu  Ke]mb- 
Hcan  iwrty  to  prevent  it.  He  confessed  to  me,  that, 
upon  his  being  made  Pensionary,  he  entere<J  into 
bSolemn  engagements  not  to  contribute,  direcUy  nor 
piidirectly,  to  any  change  of  the  present  form  of  gov- 
'«mment,  and  that  he  would  scrupulously  observe 
those  engagements ;  but  tliat  he  foresaw  the  defects  in 
tlioir  form  of  government,  and  the  abuses  crept  into 
every  jiart  of  it^  would  infallibly  pro<hico  a  Stadt- 
holder,t  tunmltuously  imposed  upon  the  ilcpubltc  by 
an  insurrection  of  the  [lopulace,  as  in  the  case  of 
King  William.  I  told  him  that,  in  my  opinion,  if 
that  were  to  happen  a  second  time,  the  Btadtholder  so 
made  would  bo  their  King4     He  said  he  believed  so 

*  MuiwteurSli[>gvliin<It,  tli«  ablcNt  )[|iili«t«r,  ami  tlie  lionejitwit  maa 
I  ever  tciiciT.    I  may  jtutly  call  him  mj  Friend,  my  MH*tcr,  nad  my 
OuMu;  Tor  I  wms  tlien  qaiu  new  in  businem:  lis  iii>LnictM  tan,  hs 
[loved,  he  trusted  me. — C. 

t  It  bas  since  appeared  tliat  he  judged  very  rightly. — C. 

X  Aod  ao  be  otiglit  to  be  now,  even  for  the  take  and  preMrration  of 

J  llifl  Seven  rroTinces.     The  neceasiry  principle  of  a  Republic.  Vw-fw, 

'wbtists  DO  lon);er  tbeie.    Tlie  great  riche«  of  private  people  (iliougli 

the  public  u  poor)  have  long  ago  estinguiihed  that  principle,  aod 

deatroyed  tbe  equality  oeoeaBiiry  to  a  Commonweal  Ui.     A  Oommon- 

'  wealth  b  nDqtieallonably,  upon  paper,  the  moal  rational  and  equitable 

ftjnn  of  goTenment;  but  it  ia  a«  unqueatiotubly  impraoLicable,  in  all 

.oountrien  where  riches  b*ve  Introduced  luxDry,Bad  a  great  ineqiultty 
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too,  and  that  lie  had  urged  all  this  to  ttie  most  con- 
sidemble  ]Mombcr9  of  the  Govei-nmcot,  and  the  most 
jealous  Republicans.  That  be  had  even  formed  a 
plan,  Tvliich  lie  had  laid  before  them,  as  the  only  poe- 
eiblc  ouc  to  prevunt  thU  impending  danger.  That  a 
Stadtlioldcr  was  orlgiually  the  chief  spring  upon 
which  tlicir  government  turned ;  and  that,  if  they 
vould  have  no  Stadlholder,  tliey  must  subetiUite  a 
sucoedfin^um.  That  one  i>art  of  that  iuccedaneum 
must  be  to  abolish  the  unmiimity  required  by  the 
present  form  of  government,  and  which  only  a  Stadl- 
holder could  render  practicable  by  his  influenoe. 
That  the  abuses  which  were  crept  into  the  military 
[Mrt  uf  the  government  rauat  be  corrected,  or  tliat 
they  aloue,  if  they  were  suffered  to  go  on,  would  make 
a  Stadtholdcr ;  in  order  that  the  army  and  the  navy, 
which  tlie  public  paid  for,  might  be  of  some 
which  at  present  they  were  not.  That  he  had  laic 
these  and  many  other  considerations  of  the  like  nature 
beforo  them,  in  the  hopes  of  one  of  these  two  things  : 
either  to  prevail  with  them  to  make  a  Stadtholder 
unneceesury,  by  a  just  reformation  of  tlie  abuses  of 
the  government,  and  substituting  a  majority,  or  at^ 
mo6t  two-thirds,  to  the  absurd  and  impracticabU 
unanimity  now  requisite;  or,  if  they  would  not  oot 

ot  eondlUODs.  It  will  nalj  do  In  those  countriw  tbtt  jiovert;  k««pi 
rlrtiious.  In  Boglind,  it  would  very  mod  grow  «  ijranmcat  Ariuoc< 
nef ;  Mon  slUrwErdi,  ui  OlIgAmhy ;  and  «t>an  nfUr  Ihxt,  an  ■IikiIdM 
ICoturohj :  from  ih*  nub*  oaosn  tbjil  Ddudiiu-Ic,  ia  tha  lut  caaluryti 
banUM  ao, — tb«  intolenbla  oppnnioa  of  die  bulk  of  (lie  peopl 
from  bhoae  wliom  the^  looked  apoa  as  tlieir  c^uaU,  If  lJi«  700 
8tadU)otd«r  bas  sbtlitiei,  be  will,  when  he  ^rowi  ap.^t  hII  tli»  pa< 
oTit  lltuiUHl  Munarcby,  autJi  as  EagUiid,  nuinAller  under  what  niUDS| 
Md,  ir  be  U  reitlljp  wlie,  be  wlU  dcaire  no  more:  If  th»  people 
who,  thof  will  tin  tl  luio.— C. 
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into  tliese  preventive  regtilationa,  that  they  would 
treat  amiciibly  witli  the  Prince  of  Oraiige  and  give 
him  the  Stadtholderate,  under  strict  limitations,  and 
with  eflectiial  provisions  for  their  liberty.  But  tliey 
would  listen  to  neither  of  these  expedients:  the  fir«t 
aficctcd  the  private  iuteregts  of  most  of  tho  considerable 

■people  of  the  Hcpublic,  who^  power  und  profit  arose 
from  those  abuses;  and  the  second  waa  too  contrary 
to  the  violent  jussious  and  prejudices  of  Meeers-d'Ob- 
dam,  Booteslaer,  Hallewyn,  and  other  Heads  of  tJie 
high  Republican  party.  Upon  this  I  said  to  the  Pen- 
sionary, that  he  had  fully  proved  to  nie,  not  only  that 
there  would,  but  that  tliere  ought  to  be,  a  Stadtholder. 
He  replied, "  There  will  most  certainly  be  one,  and  you 
"are  young  enough  to  live  to  see  it.  I  hope  I  shall 
"  be  out  of  the  way  first ;  but  if  I  am  not  out  of  the 
"  world  at  that  time,  I  will  be  out  of  my  place,  and 
"pass  tlie  poor  remainder  of  my  life  in  quiet.  I  only 
"  pray  that  our  new  Master,  whenever  we  have  him, 
"  may  he  gently  given  us.  My  friend,  the  Greffier,* 
"thinks  a  Sta.dlholder absolutely  necessary  to  save  the 
"Republic,  and  so  do  I  as  much  as  be,  if  they  will 
"not  accept  of  the  other  expedient;  but  we  are  in 
"  very  different  situations ;   he  la  under  no  engage- 

^^meulfi  to  the  contrary,  and  I  am/*  He  then  asked 
me,  iu  confidence,  witcthcr  I  luid  any  instructions  to 
promote  tlie  Prince  of  Orange's  views  and  interest.  I 
tohi  kirn  truly  I  had  not ;  but  that,  however,  I  would 

*  TJie  Greffier  Fagel,  wlio  lutd  beeo  Grejier,  tli«t  b  Secreiar;  of 
BtAte,  above  fifty  yean.  U«  had  Ui«  detput  IcDowUdg*  of  biuiaiMi, 
and  the  eoundeat  jud£tii«nt,  of  aujr  mau  I  cror  kocw  ia  my  lire;  but 
lie  had  tint  Itiatiiulck,  Uiat  inUilUvo  ugacity,  wbivli  tlie  Pemtlonmrjr 
iliDgvlaadt  had.  lie  ba*  ul^cn  owned  to  mo,  ihat  he  thonghl  tbiogt 
I  gOM  loo  iu  for  auy  iKlier  r«iu«dy  t>uL  a  Stadlholder.— C 
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do  it,  as  far  as  ever  I  could,  quietly  and  privately. 
That  he  himself  had  ooavinoed  me,  thnt  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  Repuhlic,  which  I  honoure<t  and  wished 
well  to;  and  also  that  it  would  be  a  much  more  effi- 
cient Ally  to  England,  under  that  form  of  govern- 
ment "  I  must  own,"  replied  he,  "that  at  present  we 
"have  neither  strength,  secrecy,  nor  dispatch."  I 
said  that  I  knew  but  too  well,  by  my  own  experience ; 
and  I  added  (laughing)  that  I  looked  upon  liim  as  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  greatest  enemy ;  and  upon  tliat 
Prinoe'e  violent  and  impetuous  enemies*  to  be  his 

*  Ttiew  hot-headed  Rcpablkans  puithed  lhlD]t»  vith  tho  nDjustait  mc 
rimon;  >^uat  the  Prince  of  Oranp.  TbeydenM  hirohi«»nkin  the 
arm]-;  *i*i  ihej  kopl  hbn  out  of  tlie  poneMion  of  the  Manguiaut  of 
T«rrcre  and  PleMiagon,  which  woro  hUown  patrimony ;  and  b;  thwe 
DicanK  gave  him  the  merit  with  the  people,  of  being  uiuustly  op> 
precMd.  Had  h»  bron  an  abler  man  himself,  or  bettor  advised  bf 
otbere,  Uk  might  have  arailcd  himiKtlf  much  more  solidljr  than  he  did, 
of  the  aUectiun,  or  mUier  the  furf,  of  the  people,  in  hU  favottr,  wheo 
thef  luniultuoiuly  made  him  Sukdtholdcr  ;  but  he  did  oot  koovr  the 
value  and  importsnee  of  those  vrarm  momenu,  in  which  he  might 
have  Bzed  and  clinched  his  power.  Oazatod  with  the  show  and  trap- 
pings of  power,  be  did  not  enough  attend  to  the  substance.  He  at> 
tempted  a  tbiuK  impossible,  whieh  was,  to  please  erer7  body:  htt 
heard  every  body,  b«^R  every  thing,  and  finished  nothinK-  When 
tb«  people,  ill  their  fury,  made  hioi  Stadtholder,  they  dedred  iiotbing 
better  than  totally  to  diaaolve  the  Eepubllcan  form  of  goveromeuL  Ha 
ihould  have  let  them.  The  tumaltuotu  lore  of  the  populace  muat  fo« 
■cEced  and  cojoyed  in  it*  Ant  IratU[>ort«:  there  la  no  hoarding  of  It  to 
ase  upon  occiuion* ;  it  will  not  keep.  The  most  eonstdeeable  peapl« 
of  the  former  government  would  gladly  bare  comp<NJnde<l  for  tlieir 
livca,  and  would  hnro  thouf^ht  thein»«1vM  very  well  elf  la  the  eutl* 
of  Louvestein :  where  one  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  predecoaK>ra  seal 
■onieof  their  anceators,  in  times  much  leas  favourable^  An  alfee 
■loderation  made  hiro  lone  that  moment.  The  goTernmettt  is  now  ii 
A  disjointed,  loose  state.  HerR.H.  the  Gouvernante  has  not  power 
enough  to  do  much  (cood ;  and  jrert  she  baa  mere  power  than  anthoritya 
Peace  and  eeooomf.  both  pnbtie  aod  domestic,  should,  therefore,  ba^ 
the  sole  olgecte  of  her  politics,  durin|c  the  minority  of  her  eon,  The 
,  Psblie  k  alnuM  «  banknipt ;  and  ker  soa's  printe  fbrtune  exttcnelj 
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befit  friende ;  for  that,  if  his  (the  PenBJonarr's)  plan 
were  to  take  place,  the  Prince  would  have  very  little 
liopce.  He  interrupted  me  here,  iritli  eayiiig^  Sa 
craignez  rien,  Mihrd,  de  ce  cdte  B^ ;  mon  plan  bleste 
trop  tinUrH  partieuiier^  pcur  ^tre  regu  (I  prheni  que 
Vammir  du  public  n'cxUle  plui.  I  thought  this  con- 
versation  too  remarkable  not  to  write  down  the  heads 
of  it  when  I  came  home. 

The  Republic  has  hardly  any  Xavy  at  all ;  the 
single  fuad  fur  the  Marine  being  the  small  duties  upon 
exports  and  iiu|X)rtis ;  which  duties  are  not  half  col- 
lected, by  the  connivance  of  the  Magistrates  them- 
selves, who  are  interested  in  smuggling:  so  that  the 
Republic  has  now  no  other  title  but  courtesy  to  the 
name  of  a  Maritime  Power.  Their  trade  decreases 
daily,  and  their  national  debt  increasee.  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  amounts  to  at  least  d  fly 
millions  sterling. 

The  <iccrca8C  of  their  Herring- fishery,  from  what  it 
apjiears  by  Monsieur  De  Witt's  Memoirs  of  Holland 
in  his  time,  is  incredible;  and  will  be  much  greater 
now  we  are  at  last  wise  enough  to  take  our  own  her- 
rings upon  our  own  coasts. 

They  do  not  now  get  by  freight  one  quarter  of 
what  they  used  to  get:  they  were  the  general  sea- 
curriers  of  all  Europe.  The  Act  of  Navigation  passed 
in  Cromwell's  time,  and  afterwards  confirmed  in 
Charles  the  Second's,  gave  tlie  first  blow  to  that 
branch  of  their  profit;  and  now  we  carry  more  than 
they  do.    Their  only  profitable  remainiug  branches 

incuinbfired.  Sho  b«a  mum  aod  Ainbittaa;  but  it  is,  still,  the  mdm 
•ad  ambition  of  a  woman ;  tbat  H,  inronarqufntiat.  Wbal  remains  to 
bt  done,  rcqulTM  s  firm,  Bianty,  &ad  vigoroua  mind. — C. 
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of  tiommcroG  ar^  tlieir  trade  to  the  E^t  Indies,  whi 

thoy  hare  cpgT0«8ed  tlie  spiceu;  and  their  Illicit 

iu  America  from  Sunnam,  Bt  Custatia,  Cunifua,  iftc» 

Their  woollen  and  silk  mauufactares  bear  not  th« 
least  comparison  with  ours^  neither  in  quantity,  quality', 
nor  exportation. 

Th&r  poHce  is  still  excellent,  and  ia  now  the  onlj 
Teraaina  of  that  prudence,  vigilanoe,  and  good  dista- 
pline,  which  formerly  made  them  esteemed,  respected 
and  courted. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TEUTONIC  ORDER. 

(»>AWR  Vr  BT  LOKD  OBEftTCRPIELD  FOR  Ria  K>y,  XJ(t»  KJfCtOOS' 
IN  ntS  LTITEK  OF  ACODST  2,  1748.) 

Iir  the  ages  of  ignorance,  which  is  always  the 
motlier  of  BUperstition,  It  was  thought  not  only  just, 
hut  meritorious,  to  propagate  religion  by  fire  and-i 
sword,  and  to  take  away  the  liyea  and  properties  of 
unbelievers.  This  enlhusiaam  produced  the  several 
Croisadoea  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  following 
centuries;  the  object  of  which  was  to  recover  the 
Holy  Laud  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Infi<Iels,  who,  by 
the  way,  were  the  lawful  possessors.  Many  honest 
enthusiasts  engaged  in  these  Croisadocs,  from  a  mis- 
taken principle  of  religion,  and  from  the  pardona, 
granted  by  the  Popea  for  all  the  sins  of  those  pioua 
adventurers;  but  many  more  knaves  adopted  theee 
holy  wart)  in  hopes  of  conquest  and  plunder. 

AftdT  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  at  the  bead  of  these 
knaves  and  fools,  had  taken  Jerusalem,  in  the  year 
1000,  Christians  of  various  nations  remained  in  that 
uity  ;  among  the  rest,  one  good  honest  German,  thi 
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took  particular  care  of  bis  country  men  wlio  came 
hither  in  pUgrimages.  He  built  u  houije  for  their 
reception,  and  on  hospital  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 
This  little  establish ment  soon  became  a  great  one  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  many  considerable  people  who  en- 
gflged  in  it,  in  order  to  drive  the  Saracens  out  of  the 
Holy  Land.  This  society  then  began  tu  lake  its  first 
form ;  and  its  members  were  called  Marian  Teutonic 
Knighta:  Mnrian,  from  their  chapel,  sacred  to  the 
Virgin  Mary, — Teutonic,  from  the  German,  or  Teu- 
ton, who  was  the  author  of  it, — and  KuighCs,  from 
the  wars  which  they  were  to  carry  on  against  the 
Infidels. 

These  Knights  behaved  theraselvea  eo  bravely  at 
first,  that  Duke  Frederick  of  Suabia,  who  was  gen- 
eral of  the  German  array,  in  the  Holy  Land,  sent, 
in  the  year  1191,  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  and 
Pope  Cclcstiu  III.  to  desire  that  this  brave  and  chari- 
table fraternity  might  be  incorporated  into  a  regular 
Order  of  Knighthood;  which  was  accordingly  don^ 
and  rules  and  a  particular  habit  were  given  them. 
Forty  Knights,  all  of  noble  families,  were  at  first 
created  by  the  King  of  Jerugulem,  and  other  princes 
then  in  the  army.  The  £rat  Grand  Master  of  tlm 
Order  was  Henry  Wall|>ot,  of  a  noble  family  upon 
the  Khiue.  This  Order  soon  began  to  operate  in 
Europe,  drove  all  the  Pagans  out  of  Prussia,  and  took 
>08se»4lon  of  it  Soon  after,  they  got  Livonia  and 
^Courland,  and  invaded  even  Russia,  where  tliey  intro- 
duced the  Christian  religion.  In  1510,  tliey  elected 
Albert  Marquis  of  Brandenburg  for  their  Grand 
Master,  who,  turning  Protestant,  soon  afterwards  took 
Prussia  from  the  Order,  and  kept  it  for  himself  with 
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the  consent  of  Sigismund,  King  of  PoUn<1,  of  whom 
it  frag  to  hold.  He  then  quitted  his  Gnuid-Mastex^- 
ghip,  and  made  himself  Hereditarj  Buke  of  that 
couDlTv,  which  is  Uiencc  cnlle^l  Ducal  Proasia.  This 
Order  now  consiata  of  twelve  provinces:  viz.  Alsatia, 
Austria,  Cobleotz,  and  Etsch,  which  arc  the  four- 
under  the  PruBsian  jurisdiction ;  Franconia,  H< 
Bieaeen,  Westphalia,  Lorrain,  Thuringta,  Saxony^ 
and  Utrcclit,  which  eight  are  of  the  Genuan  joria- 
diction.  The  Dutch  now  po^ess  all  thnt  the  Order 
had  in  Utrecht  Every  one  of  these  provinces  have 
their  particular  Commandene*  ;  and  the  most  ancient 
of  these  Oommandeun  is  called  the  (hmmaTideur  /Vo- 
vincial.  These  twelve  QfmmandeKn  are  all  suhordi- 
Date  to  the  Grand  Master  of  Germany  o»  their  chief, 
and  have  the  right  of  electing  the  Grand  Maater. 
The  Elector  of  Cologne  is  at  present  Grand  Maiire. 

This  Order,  founded  by  mistaken  Christian  zeal 
upon  the  Antichristian  principles  of  violence  and 
persecution,  soon  grew  strong  by  the  weakness  and 
ignorance  of  the  times,  axsquired  imjustly  great  pus- 
eeesions,  of  which  they  jastly  lost  the  greatest  part 
by  tlieir  ambition  and  cruelty,  which  made  theui 
feared  and  hated  by  all  their  neighbours. 


LORD  CHESTERFIELD'S 

LETTERS  TO  HIS  GODSON.  ON  THE 
ART  OF  PLEASING. 


Tbe  Berie«  of  fourteea  L«tl«ra  vhich  fitllow,  «u  addrened  hj 
Lord  ChMtcrfield  to  Philip  Bt«nbope,  his  Kvdsou  and  dieUul  kiiti- 
maB.  who  became  bis  heir  ftod  lucceuor  to  tlie  Earldom.  They  hare 
been  pabliabed  in  the  supplement&rj  quarto  volume  to  Lord  Chester- 
field's  Work*,  a  Tolnme  wbicb  (a«  alr«ul}-  atai«c)  In  the  Pr»(kco|  haa 
now  become  extremely  rare.  There  in  no  date  of  year  or  inontb  lo 
these  leClen,  but  as  the  ililrd  letter  rtfem  to  Philip  Stiinbope  as 
having  JDSt  oonpleted  bia  tfinlh  year,  and  a*  be  wan  born  in  Novem- 
her  17M,  they  roust  have  been  wrlU«o  la  17dS  and  1766. 


Balb. 

My  deak  little  Boy, 

Oca  correapondence  has  hitherto  been  very  desul- 
tory and  varioua.  My  letters  have  had  little  or  iio 
relation  to  each  other,  iind  I  cndeavoure(l  to  suit  them 
to  your  age  and  passion  for  variety.  I  txinsidered  you 
as  a  cliiid,  aiid  trilled  with  you  aocordingty ;  and, 
tbougli  I  cannot  yet  look  upou  you  us  a  man,  I  siiall 
consider  you  as  being  capable  of  some  serious  reflec- 
tion. You  are  now  above  half  a  man,  and  before 
your  pr^cnt  ago  is  double<1  you  will  be  quite  a  man : 
therefore,  Pauio  m-ajora  canamus. 

You  already  know  your  religious  and  moral  duties, 
which,  indeed,  are  exceedingly  simple  and  plain :  the 
former  consists  in  fearing  and  loving  your  Creator, 
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arndm  filiiiiin,  Ha  1«m,«Uck  Be  faa 
ercTf  maa'i  besrx,  end  wkiefa  yoar  ooaaoBieB  wiO 
alnyn  naaod  700  oC  (^  Jdo  p^^  it  btt  a  finr 
isf ;  th*  tttUr,  I  BKsa  joor  monl  datia.  ire 
canUiiifil  mlhtm  km  wardayDt  at  jfmmw&mUSei 
if.    Your  ffwirwl  kaomitd^  ochcfs  mofe  alile 
myvrif  win  awtract  70a  in.    Tba«  luuaiuB. 
lore,  ootfaiog  ra  which  I  can  be  oKfid  toym, 
to  ootDmniucaie  to  jroor  jooth  sod  ipexpeoaae 
ft  loDg   uliftciiaiioa  ftad  knoirledge  oif  the 
eosl^  ne  to  ^re  700. 

I  Rhall  then,  for  the  fatare,  write  joa  b  aeni 
Itlten,  which  I  fkare  joa  will  read  twin  over, 
Icaep  bj  joa.  npoa  the  t^wfy*  the  lUUUy,  and  the 
of  pleasing — that  m,  ot  being  what  the  Freodi  call 
aima&ie;  an  art  which,  it  mtut  be  owned,  they 
ftlnKHt  exdoiivel^ :  tbe^r  have  acndied  it  the 
and  tliej  practise  it  the  best.  I  shall,  therefine,  1 
borrow  their  ezpreasions  in  the  following  letten. 
aonreiing  ray  ideaa  better  than  any  I  can  6nd  in  mj 
own  language. 

Bemeroher  thia,  and  fix  it  in  your  mind,  that  who- 
•rer  fai  not  aimabU,  ia  in  tnitli  nobody  at  aU^  with 
regard  to  the  general  inCercoiirae  of  life:  his  learning 
ii  pedantry,  and  even  his  virtue  has  no  Iitstre.  Per- 
hapti  my  subject  may  oblige  me  tn  say  things  above 
yoiir  present /orfe  ;  imt,  in  pro|K>rtioD  as  your  onder* 
vtanding  ojMinfi  and  extentlii  itself,  yon  will  and«r«| 
stand  ihcm  ;  and  then  H<zc  olm  metninis$e  juvobil, 

I  premimc  you  will  not  eiped  elegancy,  or  even, 
accuracy,  in  letters  of  this  kind,  which  I  write  singly 
for  your  tiae.     I  give  you  my  matter  just  as  it  occurs 
to  uie.     May  it  be  useful  to  you  I 
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P.S. — If  you  were  in  this  place,  it  would  quite  mm 
your  little  lieaJ  ;  here  would  be  so  much  of  your  dear 
variety,  that  you  would  think  rather  less,  if  posable, 
than  most  of  the  company  who  sauuter  away  their 
whole  time  and  do  nothing. 


Batb. 

My  z>£ab  little  Boy, 

Tub  desire  of  being  pleaaed  ia  universal ;  the  deaire 
of  pleasing  should  be  so  too :  it  is  ineluded  in  that 
great  and  timdamcntal  principle  of  morality,  of  doing 
to  others  what  one  wishes  they  should  do  to  us.  There 
ai-e,  indeed,  some  moral  duties  of  a  much  higher  na- 
ture, but  uoue  of  a  more  amiable;  and  I  do  not  lieei- 
tate  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  what  Cicero  calls  the 
lenwres  virlvies. 

The  benevolent  and  feeling  heart  performs  this 
duty  with  pleasure,  and  in  a  nintiner  that  gives  it  at 
the  same  time ;  but  the  great,  the  rich,  die  powerful, 
loo  ofl^n  bestow  their  favours  upon  their  inferiors  iu 
the  maimer  tliey  be@tow  their  scra|)s  upon  their  dogs, 
so  as  neither  to  oblige  man  nor  dogs.  It  is  no  wonder 
if  favours,  benefits,  and  even  charities  thus  l)estowed 
ungraciously,  should  be  as  coldly  and  faintly  acknowl- 
edged. Gratitude  is  a  burden  u]x>n  our  imperfect 
nature,  and  we  are  but  too  willing  to  ease  ourselves  of 
it,  or  at  least  to  lighten  it  as  much  as  wc  can. 

The  manner,  tliereforc,  of  conferring  favours  or 
benefits,  is,  as  to  pleasii^g,  almost  as  important  as  tlie 
matter  itself.  Take  care,  then,  never  to  throw  away 
the  obligations,  which  jwrhape  you  muy  have  it  iu 
your  power  to  confer  u|K)n  otiiors,  by  an  air  of  inso- 
lent protection,  or  by  a  cold  and  comturtlcss  maimer. 
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which  stifles  them  in  their  birth.  Humauity  inclines, 
religion  i-ec^iiircs,  and  our  moral  duties  oblige  im,  lu 
Tar  as  we  are  able,  to  relieve  the  distresses  and  miseries 
of  our  fel  1  ovr -creatures ;  but  this  is  not  all,  for  a  tru« 
heart-felt  benevolence  and  tendeniesa  will  prompt  ub 
to  contribute  what  we  can  to  their  ease,  their  amuse- 
ment, and  their  pleasure,  as  far  as  innocently  wo  may. 
Let  Ufi,  then,  not  only  scatter  benefits,  but  even  strew 
flowers  for  our  fellow-travellers,  in  the  rugged  ways 
of  this  wretched  world ! 

There  are  some,  and  but  too  many  in  this  country 
particularly,  who,  without  the  least  visible  taint  of 
ill-nature  or  malevolence,  seem  to  be  totiilly  indifler- 
ent,  and  do  not  show  the  least  desire  to  please;  as,  on 
the  other  band,  they  never  deeignedly  offend.  Whether 
this  proceeds  from  a  lazy,  negligent,  and  listless  dis- 
position, from  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  nature,  from 
ill  health,  low  spirits,  or  from  n  secret  and  sullen 
pride,  arising  from  the  consciouRness  of  their  bouHied 
liberty  and  independency,  is  hard  to  determine,  con- 
sidering  the  various  movements  of  the  human  heart, 
and  thu  wonderful  errors  of  the  hnroan  liesid;  but,  be 
the  cause  what  it  will,  that  neutrality,  which  is  the 
effect  of  it,  makes  these  people,  as  neutralities  do,  de- 
spicable, and  mere  blanks  in  society.  They  would 
surely  be  roused  from  their  indifference,  if  they  would 
(jcriously  consider  the  in  finite  utilUy  of  pleating ^  which 
1  shall  do  in  my  next. 


Uaih. 


My  DEAR  LITTLE   BoT, 

As  the  utility  of  pleasing  seems  \o  be  almost  a  sell 
evident  proposition,  I  shall  rather  hint  it  to  you  thi 
dwell  upon  it.     The  person  who  manifests  a  constnnt 
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detnre  to  please,  places  his,  periiaps,  amall  stock  of 
merit  at  great  int*;re8t.  Wliat  vast  returns,  tlieii,  must 
real  merit,  when  thus  adorned,  necessarily  bring  in? 
A  prudent  usurer  would  with  tranajxjrt  place  his  last 
Bliilling  at  such  interest,  and  ti)K>n  so  solid  a  security. 

The  man  who  is  amiable  will  make  almost  as  many 
friends  a^  he  does  acquaintances :  I  mean  in  the  cur- 
rent acceptation  of  the  word,  but  not  such  sentimen- 
tal friends  as  Fylades  or  Orcstee,  Nisua  and  Kuryalos, 
&c. ;  hut  he  will  make  people  in  general  wish  him 
well,  and  inclined  to  eerve  him  lu  anything  not  in- 
consistent with  their  own  interest. 

Civility  is  the  essential  article  towanls  pleasing, 
and  is  tJie  result  of  good-nature  and  of  good-stnse ;  but 
good-breeding  is  the  decoration,  the  lustre  of  civility, 
and  only  to  be  acquired  by  a  minute  attention  to, 
and  experience  of,  good  company.  A  good-natured 
ploughman  or  fox-hunter  may  be  intentionally  as 
civil  as  the  {xiHtcst  courtier,  but  their  manner 
oflen  clegriules  and  vililies  their  matter;  whereas,  in 
good-breeding,  the  manner  always  adorns  and  digni- 
fies the  malier  to  such  a  degree  that  I  have  oflen 
known  it  give  currency  to  base  coin.  We  may  truly 
say,  in  this  case,  maieri&m  superai  opus. 

Civility  is  ufleu  attended  by  a  ccremoniousness, 
which  good-breeding  corrects,  but  will  not  quite  abol- 
ish. A  certain  degree  of  ceremony  is  a  necessary 
outwork  of  manners,  as  well  as  of  religion ;  it  keeps 
the  forward  and  petulant  at  a  proper  distance,  and  is 
a  very  small  restraint  to  the  sensible  and  to  the  well- 
bred  |)flrt  of  the  world.  We  find,  in  tlie  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  that  Peter  had  too  much  pomp  aud  ceremony, 
fm/ck  too  little ;  but  Martin's  conduct  seems  to  be  a 
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good  rule  for  Iwth  worship  and  manners,  and  gnod- 
eense  nnd  good-breeding  pur^uo  this  true  nie<Iiun). 
In  my  next,  I  shall  consider  the  m-ean.8  of  plensing. 

P,8. — I  am  very  sorry  I  can  send  you  do  veniaoBl 
tliis  year,  but  I  have  no  doe-vcniBon  ihis  time,  the 
season  has  been  so  unfavourable.  You  must  cel^ 
brate  your  natal  day  this  year  without  il,  which  you 
will  do  best  by  reflecting  that  you  arc  now  ten  years 
old,  and  that  you  have  no  time  to  lose  in  trifling 
diildiab  dissipation.     You  most  apply  now  or  never. 


Bath. 

Mt  deab  uttle  Boy, 

The  means  of  pleasing  vary  according  to  Urae, 
place,  and  person ;  but  the  general  nile  is  the  trite 
one; -Endeavour  to  please,  and  you  will  infallibly 
please  to  a  certain  degree;  constantly  show  a  d< 
to  please,  and  you  will  engage  people's  self-love  in'] 
your  interest — a  most  powerfiil  advocate.  This,  aa 
indeed  almoet  everything  else,  depends  on  att«ntioii, 
or  more  properly  ieg  attentions.  Be,  therefore,  mi« 
notely  attentive  to  the  circumstances  of  time,  placeJ 
and  person,  or  you  may  happen  to  offend  where  you 
intend  to  please :  for  people,  in  what  touches  them- 
selves make  no  allowances  for  slips  or  inadvertencies. 

To  be  dittraii  in  company  is  unpardonable,  and 
implies  a  contempt  for  it,  and  is  net  less  ridiculons 
than  offensive.  There  is  little  diffcrL>ncu  betw^u  a 
dead  man  and  a  distrait;  what  difference  there  is,  iaj 
entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  former,  whose  inaen«^ 
ability  everybody  sees  is  not  voluntary.  Some  peo- 
ple, most  absurdly,  affect  distraction,  as  thinking  thai 
it  implies  deep  thought  and  superior  wisdom;   bal 
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they  are  greatly  mistaken,  for  everybody  knows  Ihnt, 
if  natural,  it  is  a  great  weakness  of  the  mind,  and  an 
egregious  folly  affected.  A  wise  man,  instead  of  not 
using  the  senses  which  he  has,  would  wish  them  all  to 
be  multiplied,  in  order  to  see  and  hear,  at  once,  what- 
ever is  mid  or  done  in  company. 

Be  you,  then,  attentive  to  the  luo^t  trifling  thing 
that  parses  where  you  are ;  have,  as  the  vulgar  phrase 
is,  your  eyes  and  your  ears  always  about  you.  It  is 
a  very  foolish  thought,  a  very  common  saying,  "  I 
**  really  did  not  mind  it,"  or,  "  I  was  tliinking  of  quite 
"  another  thing  at  that  time."  The  proi>er  answer  to 
such  ingenious  excuses,  and  which  admits  of  no  reply, 
is.  Why  did  you  not  mind  it — you  was  present  when 
it  was  said  or  done  ?  Oh !  but  you  may  say,  you  was 
tUinking  of  quite  anotlier  thing;  if  so,  why  was  you 
not  in  quite  another  place  projier  for  that  important 
other  thing,  which  you  say  you  was  thinking  of? 
But  you  will  say,  perhajis,  that  the  company  was  so 
silly  that  it  did  not  deserve  your  attention.  That,  I 
am  sure,  is  the  saying  of  a  silly  man ;  for  a  man  of 
8enf<e  knows  that  there  is  no  coraf)any  so  silly,  that 
some  u^  may  not  be  made  of  by  attention. 

You  should  have  (uud  it  is  to  be  had,  if  you  please) 
a  versability  in  attention,  wbich  you  may  instantane- 
ously apply  to  different  objects  and  persons  as  they 
occur.  Bcmembcr,  that  without  these  attaiti^m  you 
will  never  be  Ht  to  Hve  in  good  company,  nor  indeed 
any  eom[tauy  at  all ;  and  the  best  thing  you  can 
do,  will  be  to  turn  Chartrewx,  When  you  present 
yourself,  or  are  presented  for  tlie  6r8t  time  in  company, 
study  to  make  the  first  impression  you  give  of  your- 
self as  advantageous  as  pob^ible.    This  you  cau  only 
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Aot  ac  ftn(,  bjr  whaA  lofid  people  commmJt  od 
wSudi  a»  o^,  inVf  md  mJUnm.    Here  isTofce 

Mwwtufwr  of  the  Onoee.    Erai  thai  aDr  KilSde  of 
drev  u  DO  trifle  opoo  time  iiii  ■iiiMii 

Xerer  be  the  ftni  nor  the  Iitt  ia  the  ftrtJon  W< 
m  fine  dotliee  as  mea  of  joor  rank  oomoKMily  (io, 
ndier  tietter  Uiao  worse;  and  wben  70a  are  1 
dnved  ooce  a  day,  do  boC  aeEm  to  kDov  tiiat  y< 
bare  any  doUiea  on  at  all,  but  let  your  anotaoia  be 
eaqr  aa  the^  ooakl  be  in  yoar  ni^t^wiL  A 
valnea  binwelf  apoo  hie  dreaB,  bnt  a  man  of 
vill  not  D^ect  it  in  his  Toulh  at  leafft.  The 
fop  I  erer  saw,  was  at  the  eame  Ujne  the 
bIotco.  for  it  u  au  uffecieiJ  nogularitr  of  dreae,  be  li' 
of  what  sort  it  will,  lUai  ooostitutae  a  fop,  and  eror)-- 
tody  will  prefer  an  over-draaMd  fop  to  a  ^Teolj-  ooe. 
Let  jour  addreaa,  wbeo  yoo  fifst  eome  into  oompanj, 
bt  modeet,  but  wilhont  the  leaat  h—hfalnea  0  dieep- 
iafaneaa — aleadjr,  without  itopntlence,  and  unembsr- 
rased,  as  !f  joo  nvre  in  jour  own  room.  This  is  a 
difficult  point  to  bit.  and  therefore  deeenraa  great  at- 
teDtioa ;  ooihing  but  a  long  usage  in  the  world,  and 
in  the  beat  oompaa;,  can  poesiblj  give  it. 

A  young  man  without  knowledge  of  the  world, 
when  he  fint  goes  into  a  faehianable  oompaor,  where 
most  are  his  superion,  ia  oommonly  either  annihilated 
by  mawaue  hont^,  or*  if  be  rooaea  and  laahes  himself 
up  to  what  lie  only  thinks  a  nxideat  amuance,  be 
runn  into  impudeoce  and  absurdity,  and  canseqoeuily 
oflbnds  instoid  of  pleasiog.  Have  always,  a^  much 
as  you  can,  that  air  de  d&uceur,  which  never  faiU  to 
make  &.vourable  impreeaions,  provided  it  be  equally 
free  from  an  insipid  smile  or  «  pert  smirk. 
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fialb. 
My    DEAB   UTILE   BOY, 

Cajiekully  avoid  an  argumentative  and  disputative 
tnrot  which  too  many  p«0{)le  have,  and  some  even 
Taliic  tliemsclvcs  upon,  in  company ;  and,  wtien  your 
opinion  differs  from  others,  inBiniain  it  only  with  mod- 
esty, calinneMS,  and  genllenees;  hut  never  be  eager, 
loud,  or  clamorous ;  and,  when  you  find  your  antago- 
nist beginning  to  grow  warm,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute 
by  some  genteel  badinage  :  for,  take  it  for  granted,  if 
the  two  best  friends  in  the  world  dispute  with  eager- 
ues»,  upon  the  most  trifling  subjeci  imaginable,  they 
will,  for  the  time,  find  a  momentary  alienation  from 
each  other.  Diisputea  upoti  any  subject  are  a  sort  of 
trial  of  the  understanding,  and  must  end  in  the  mor- 
tiScation  of  one  or  other  of  the  disputants.  On  the 
other  iiand,  I  am  far  from  meaning  that  you  should 
give  an  universal  assent  to  all  that  you  hear  said  in 
company  :  such  an  assent  would  be  mean,  and  in  some 
cases  crimiua] ;  but  blame  witli  indulgence,  and  currecl 
with  douceur. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  sense  not  to  have  a 
contempt  for  fools,  and  for  a  man  of  honour  not  to 
have  an  abhorrence  of  knaves;  but  you  must  gain 
upon  yourself,  so  as  not  to  discover  either  in  their  full 
extent.  They  are,  1  fear,  too  great  a  majority  to  eon- 
tend  with  ;  and  their  number  makes  them  formidable, 
though  not  respectable.  They  commonly  bang  to* 
gether,  for  the  mutual  use  they  make  of  each  other. 
Show  them  a  reserved  cirility,  and  let  them  not  exist 
with  regard  to  you.  Do  not  play  off  the  fool,  as  a 
too  commonly  done  by  would-be  wits,  nor  shock  the 
kuave  unnecessarily,  but  have  as  little  as  possible  to 
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do  vitb  eitlier;  and  remember  always,  that  whoert 
coDtnicts  a  fricmiiiliip  with  a  knave  or  a  fool,  bus 
something  bad  to  do  or  to  conceal.  A  voung  man, 
especially  at  his  6r8t  entering  into  the  world,  is  gener- 
ally judged  of  by  the  comi>any  he  kee(>9 — and  it  is  a 
very  fair  way  of  judging;  and  though  you  will  not  at 
firMt  be  able  to  mnke  your  way,  perhaps,  into  the  beet 
company,  it  is  always  in  your  power  to  avoid  bud.  It 
may  be,  that  you  will  ask  mo  how  I  define  ffood  and 
dad  comj>any  ?  and  I  will  do  it  as  well  as  1  can,  for  it 
18  of  the  greatest  im|>urtunoe  to  know  the  difference. 
*  Oood  company  oonsista  of  a  number  of  people  of  a 
certain  fashion  (I  do  not  jae&a  birth),  of  whom  the 
majority  are  reckoned  to  be  people  of  tteni^  and  of 
decent  characters — in  short,  of  thoee  who  are  allowed 
universally  to  be,  and  are  called,  good  company.  It 
is  powible,  nay  probable,  that  a  fool  or  two  may  sueak, 
or  a  knave  or  two  intrude  into  such  compny :  the 
former,  in  ho|x»  of  getting  the  reputation  of  a  little 
common  sense,  and  the  latter,  that  of  some  comiuoa 
honesty.  But,  vbi  plura  nitentj  like  Horace,  you  must 
not  be  offended  paucU  TnaculU. 

Bad  company  is,  whatever  is  not  generally  allowed 
to  be  good  company ;  but  there  are  several  grtidiitiona 
in  thio,  as  in  the  other ;  and  it  will  be  im|x>s£ib)c  for 
you,  in  the  common  course  of  life,  not  to  fall  some- 
times into  bad  company  ;  but  get  out  of  it  as  soon,  and 
as  well  aa  you  can.  There  are  some  companies  so 
blasted  and  scandalous,  that  to  have  been  with  them 
twice  would  hurt  your  character,  both  as  to  virtue  and 
parts :  such  is  tlie  company  of  bullies,  sharpers,  jock- 
ies,  und  low  debauchees  cither  iu  wine  or  women,  not 
to  mention  fools.    Ou  the  other  hiuid,  do  not,  whild 
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ng,  fleclaim  and  preach  agjiinst  tliem  1ik<*  a  Capu- 
cbiu.  You  are  not  called  upon  to  be  a  reiwirer  of 
wrongs,  or  a  reformer  of  manners.  Let  your  own  be 
pure,  and  Ic-Ave  others  to  the  contempt  or  indignation 
they  des-erve. 

There  is  a  third  aort  of  company,  which,  without 
being  scandalous,  is  vilifying  and  degrading:  I  mean, 
what  is  called  low  c^mjmny,  which  young  men  of  birth 
and  iashion,  at  tbeirflrst  appearance  in  the  world,  arc 
too  apt  to  like,  from  a  degree  of  Imsh fulness,  vuntv<ii»e 
honie,  and  laziness,  which  \s  not  easily  rubbe<]  oif.  If 
jou  sink  into  this  sort  of  company  but  for  one  year, 
you  will  never  emerge  from  it,  but  remain  as  obeeore 
and  insignificant  as  they  are  themselves.  Vanity  is 
also  a  great  inducement  to  keep  low  company ;  for  ii 
man  of  quality  ia  sure  to  be  Uie  first  man  in  it^  and  to 
be  admired  and  flattered,  though,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
fool  in  it.  Do  not  think  I  mean,  by  low  company, 
people  of  no  birth ;  for  birth  goes  for  nothing  with 
me,  nor,  I  hope,  with  yon ;  but  I  mean,  by  low  com- 
pany, obscure,  insignificant  people,  unknown  and  un- 
seen in  the  jmlite  part  of  the  world,  and  tlititiuguished 
by  no  cue  particular  merit  or  talent,  unless,  |>erbap9, 
by  soaking  and  sitting  out  their  evenings,  for  drink- 
ing is  generally  the  dull  and  indecent  occupation  of 
such  comi>any. 

There  is  another  sort  of  company  which  I  wish 
you  to  avoid  in  general,  tliough  now  and  then  {but 
seldom)  there  may  be  no  harm  in  seeing  it:  I  mean 
the  oomfMiny  of  wags,  witlings,  bufioons,  mimics,  and 
merry  fellows,  who  are  all  of  them  commonly  the 
dullest  fellows  in  the  world  with  tlie  strongest  animal 
spirits.     If  from  mere  curiosity  you  go   into  hucIi 
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compauy,  do  not  wear  in  it  a  severe,  philosophical 
face  uf  contempt  of  their  iUiUeral  mirtb,  but  content 
yourself  with  acting  a  very  inferior  |>art  in  it;  con- 
tract uo  familiarity  with  nny  of  the  performers,  vf\tii:h. 
would  give  them  claims  ujion  yon  that  you  could  not 
with  decency  either  satisfy  or  reject.  Call  none  of 
them  by  their  Christian  names,  as  Jack,  Frank,  Act 
but  use  rather  a  more  oeremonious  civility  with  them 
than  with  your  equals,  for  nothing  keeps  forward  and 
petulant  jmppies  at  a  proper  distance  so  efifcetually  aa 
a  litUc  ceremony. 

My  deab  little  Bot, 

Bad  com]>any  is  much  more  easily  defined  than 
good ;  wlml  is  bad  must  strike  everybody  at  first 
eight;  folly,  knavery,  and  profligacy  can  uerer  be 
mistaken  for  wit,  honour,  and  decency.  Bad  company 
havef  **•***;  but  in  goo»l,  there  are 
several  gradations  from  good  to  the  best:  merely 
good,  is  rather  free  from  objecliona  ihau  deserving  of 
praise.  Aim  at  the  best;  but  what  ia  the  best?  I 
take  it  tu  Ije  iho&e  Bocieties  of  men  or  women,  or 
mixture  of  both,  where  great  politeness,  good-brcedinj 
and  decency,  tliough,  jx^rhajis,  not  always  virtuf 
prevail. 

Women  of  fashion  and  character — ^I  do  not  mean 
absolutely  unblemished— are  a  necessary   ingrediei 
in  the  composition  of  good  company ;  the  aUenlU 
vhich  they  require,  and  whicli  is  always  paid  thai 
by  well-breil  men,  keeps  up  julitcness,  and  gives 
hfthil  of  good-breediug;  whereas  meu.wlieu  tliey  live' 
together  without  tlie  lenity  of  women  in  company, 

t  A  fo«r  wokU  wen  torn  off  from  ihb  letUr. 
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are  apt  to  grow  careless,  negligent,  and  rough  nmong 
one  onollier.  In  compjiny,  every  woman  U  every 
man's  superior,  and  must  l>e  addressed  with  respect — 
nay  more,  with  flattery — and  you  need  not  fear 
making  it  too  Btrnng.  Such  (lattery  is  not  mean  on 
your  jMirt,  nor  pernicious  to  them,  for  it  can  never 
give  them  a  greater  opinion  of  tlieir  beauty  or  their 
eenee  than  they  had  before ;  therefore,  make  the  dose 
strong — it  will  be  greedily  swallowed. 

Women  stamp  the  character,  fashionable  or  unfash- 
ionable, of  all  young  men  at  their  lirst  appeiirance  in 
the  world.  Bribe  them  with  minute  attention^!,  goo<l- 
brceding,  and  flattery.  I  have  often  known  tlieir 
proclamation  give  a  value  and  currency  to  htmc  coin 
enough,  and,  coneefjuently,  it  will  add  a  lustre  to  the 
tniest  sterling.  Women,  though  otherwine  called  sen- 
eible,  have  aU  of  them,  more  or  less,  weakueesee,  singu- 
larities, whims  and  humours,  especially  vanity ;  study 
attentively  all  their  failings,  gratify  them  as  far  as 
you  can — nay,  flatter  them,  and  sacrifice  your  own 
little  humours  for  them.  Young  men  are  too  apt  to 
allow  a  difilibe,  not  to  say  an  aversion  and  contempt, 
for  old  and  ugly  women,  which  is  both  impolitic  and 
injudicious,  for  there  is  a  respectful  politeness  due  to 
the  whole  sex.  Besides,  the  ugly  and  the  old,  having 
the  leftat  to  do  themselves,  are  jealous  of  being  de- 
spised, and  never  forgive  it ;  and  I  could  supjiose  cases, 
in  which  you  would  desire  their  frieiulsliip,  ur  at  least 
their  neutrality.  Let  it  be  a  rule  with  you  never  to 
bUow  that  contempt  which  very  often  you  will  have, 
and  with  reason,  for  a  human  creature,  for  it  will 
never  be  forgiven.  An  injury  is  sooner  pardoned 
than  an  insult 
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ify   DEAR   LITTLE    BoY, 

If  you  Lave  not  coinmaaiJ  enough  over  yourself  to 
conquer  your  Ijuniour^,  as  1  bope  you  will,  nnil  as  I 
am  sure  every  ralioual  creature  may  iiave,  never  go 
into  company  while  tlie  Bt  of  Ul-humour  is  upon  you. 
Instcfld  of  companies  diverting  you  in  those  momente, 
yon  will  displease,  and  probably  shock  them,  and  you 
will  pai't  worse  friends  than  you  met;  but  whenever 
you  fijid  in  youraelf  a  dispoeitiou  to  sulleuuet^ri,  con- 
tradiction, or  teetinees,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  geek  fur  a 
euro  abroad.  Stay  at  home,  let  your  humour  fermeut 
and  work  itself  off.  Cheerfnlnesa  and  good-hnmour 
are,  of  all  qualificalions,  the  mast  amiable  in  company; 
for,  though  they  do  not  necessarily  imply  go«>d-nature 
and  good-breeding,  they  act  them,  at  least,  very  well ; 
and  tli:)t  h  all  that  is  required  in  mixed  company. 

I  have,  indoL'd,  known  some  very  ill-naturt'd  people, 
who  were  very  good-humoured  in  company;  but  I 
never  knew  auyl>ody  generally  ill-humoured  iu  com- 
pany, who  WHS  nut  esseutially  ill-natured.  Where 
there  is  no  malevolence  iu  ibe  hcjirt,  there  is  always  a 
cheerfulne^  and  ease  in  the  countcnanoe  and  manners. 
By  good-lmmonr  and  cheerfulness,  I  am  &r  from 
meaning  noisy  mirth  and  loud  pcaU  of  laughter,  which 
are  the  distinguishing  chanictei'ii>tic8  of  the  vulgar 
and  of  the  ill-bred,  whose  minh  is  a  kind  of  stort 
Observe  it,  the  vulgar  oflcn  laugh,  but  never  smilej 
whereas,  well-bred  {>cople  oflcn  smile,  but  seldoi 
huigh.  A  witty  thing  never  excited  laughter:  i^ 
ple&soB  only  the  mind,  and  never  distorts  the  conn-'' 
tenance.  A  glaring  ab^unlity,  a  blunder,  a  eilly 
accident,  and  thoee  things  that  are  generally  calU 
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comical,  may  excite  a  laugh,  thougli  never  tt  loud  nor 
a  long  one,  among  well-bred  people. 

Sudden  passion  is  called  short-lived  madness;  it  19  a 
niadnwa  iudeed,  but  the  fits  of  it  return  mi  oilen  in 
choleric  |>eople,  timt  it  nmy  well  be  called  a  continual 
madnesg.  Should  you  l)ap|>en  to  be  of  this  unfortunate 
disposition,  vrhich  God  forbid,  make  it  your  constant 
study  to  subdue,  or,  at  least,  to  check  it.  When  you 
find  your  choler  rising,  resolve  neither  to  speak  to  nor 
auiiwer  the  per»ou  whu  excites  it;  but  stay  till  you  find 
it  subsiding,  and  then  Hpeak  deliberately.  I  have 
known  many  people,  who,  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
speccb,  have  run  away  with  tbcmselves  into  a  pas- 
sion. I  will  mention  to  you  a  trilling,  and  perhajw, 
you  will  think,  a  ridiculous  receipt  towards  clieck- 
ing  tlie  excess  of  passion,  of  which  I  tbink  that  I 
have  experienced  the  utility  myself.  Do  everything 
in  minuct-tirac;  speak,  tbink,  and  move  always  in 
that  measure — equally  free  from  Uie  tluliKss  of  slow, 
or  tbe  hurry  or  huddle  of  quick,  time.  Tbis  move- 
ment will,  moreover,  allow  you  some  moments  to 
think  forwards,  and  tbe  Graces  to  accompany  what 
you  say  or  do ;  for  they  are  never  represented  as 
either  running  or  dozing.  Obs<!rve  a  man  In  a  poa- 
eiou,  sec  bis  eyes  glaring,  bis  face  inflamed,  liis  liuibe 
trembling,  and  bis  tongue  stammering  and  faltering 
with  rtijje,  and  then  ask  yourself  calmly,  whether 
npan  any  account  you  would  be  that  human  wild- 
beast.  Such  creatures  are  hated  and  dreaded  in  all 
companies,  where  they  aro  let  loose,  as  people  do  not 
choose  to  be  exposed  to  tbe  disagreeable  necessity  of 
either  kii{>cking  down  those  brutes,  or  being  knuckcd 
down  1^-  them.     Do  you,  on  the  contrary,  endeavour 
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to  be  cool  and  eteaclj  npon  all  occasions:  the  advsn 
tagcs  of  euch  a  ^teadj  calmness  are  innumerable,  and 
would  be  too  tedious  to  relate.  It  may  be  acquired 
by  care  and  reflection;  if  it  oould  not,  that  reason 
which  distinguiBhes  man  from  brutes,  would  be  given 
Q8  to  very  little  purpose.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  never 
saw,  nor  scarcely  ever  hoard  of,  a  Quaker  in  a  paaaioo. 
In  truth,  there  is  iu  that  sect  a  decorum,  and  decency, 
and  an  amitible  simplicity,  that  I  know  in  no  other. 

Having  mentioned  the  Qraces  in  this  letter*  I 
cannot  end  it  without  recommending  to  you,  most 
earnestly,  the  advice  of  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  to 
sacrifice  to  tliem  devoutly  and  daily.  "Wlien  they  are 
propitious,  they  adorn  ererytbing,  and  engage  every- 
body. But,  are  they  to  be  acquired?  Yes,  to  a 
certain  degree,  by  attention  and  observation,  and  as- 
siduous worship.  Nature,  1  admit,  must  first  have 
made  you  capable  of  ndojit-ing  tbem,  and  then  observa- 
tion and  imitation  will  make  them  in  time  your  own. 

There  are  Graces  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the 
body :  the  former  give  an  engaging  turn  to  tlie 
thoughts  and  the  expressions;  the  latter  to  the  mo- 
tions, attitudes,  and  address.  iSo  man,  perhaps,  ever 
pOGBeseed  them  all :  he  would  be  too  happy  that  did  ; 
but,  if  you  will  attentively  observe  those  graceful  and 
engaging  manners  which  please  you  most  in  other 
people,  you  may  c:isily  corrLTL  what  will  please  otlicta 
in  you,  and  engage  the  nuyoriiy  of  tlie  Graces  on 
your  side;  ensure  the  casting  vote,  and  be  returned 
aimahle.  There  are  people  whom  the  PrecuntMc  of 
Moliere  very  justly,  though  very  aflectedly  calltt  iet 
afUipodes  dee  Gracee.  If  tiiese  unhappy  people  are 
formed  by  2saiure  invincibly  nuiu«<a(2«  and  awkward. 
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they  are  to  be  pitied,  rather  than  blamed  or  ridi- 
culed. But  Nature  haa  disinherited  few  people  to  thut 
degree. 


I 


BaUi. 

My  deah  littxe  Bot, 

If  God  gives  you  wit,  which  I  atn  not  sure  that  I 
wish  you,  unless  He  gives  you  at  the  same  time,  nt 
least,  an  equal  portion  ofjiidgment,  to  keep  it  in  good 
order,  wear  it  liice  your  Bword  ia  the  scabbard,  and 
do  not  brandish  it  to  the  terror  of  the  whole  com- 
psnj.  If  you  have  real  wit,  it  will  flow  sponta- 
neously, and  you  need  not  aim  at  it ;  for,  iu  that  case, 
the  rule  of  the  GoRpel  is  revei-sed,  and  it  will  prove 
— ^eek,  and  you  shall  not  find.  Wit  is  a  shining 
quality  ihat  everybody  admiree :  moet  people  aim  at 
it,  &1I  people  fear  it,  and  few  love  it,  unless  in  them- 
selves. A  man  must  hare  a  good  share  of  wit  himself 
to  endure  a  great  share  in  ttnother.  When  wit  exerts 
itself  in  satire,  it  is  a  most  malignant  distemper.  Wit, 
it  is  true,  may  be  shown  in  satire;  but  satire  docs  not 
constitute  wit,  as  many  imagine.  A  man  of  wit  ought 
to  fiud  a  tliousand  better  occasions  of  ehowlng  it 

Abstain,  therefore,  most  carefiiHy  from  satire, 
which,  though  it  fall  on  no  particular  ])er8(m  in  com- 
pany, and  momentarily,  &om  the  malignaocy  of  the 
liu m an  heart ,  pleases  al  1,  yet,  u|>on  relleetion ,  it 
frigbtens  all  too.  Every  one  thinks  it  may  be  his 
turn  next,  and  will  bate  you  for  what  he  Gads  yon 
could  say  of  him,  more  than  be  obliged  to  you  for 
what  you  do  not  say.  Fear  and  hatred  are  next-door 
neighbours  The  more  wit  you  have,  the  more  good- 
nature and  politeness  you  must  show,  to  induce  people 
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to  pardon  your  euperiority ;  for  that  is  no  easy  matter. 
Learn  to  shrink  yoHrself  to  the  size  of  the  oompany 
yon  are  in.  Take  their  tone,  whatever  it  niny  be,  and 
exoe!  in  it  if  you  can ;  but  never  pretentl  to  give  tho 
tone.  A  free  conversation  will  no  more  bear  a  dicta- 
tor, than  a  free  goveniment  will. 

The  character  of  a  man  of  wit  is  a  shining  one, 
that  every  man  would  have,  if  he  could,  though  it  a 
often  attended  witii  some  inconveniences  :  the  dullest 
Alderman  ever  aimn  at  it,  cracks  his  dull  joke,  and 
thinks,  or  at  least  hopes,  that  it  is  wit;  but  the 
denomination  is  always  formidable,  and  very  often 
ridiculous.  These  ttiular  W/«  have  commonly  much 
Ic^  wit  than  petulance  and  presumption  :  they  arc  at 
best  the  ricurx  de  icttr  tpxariicr,  in  which  narrow  sphere 
they  are  at  once  feared  and  admired. 

You  will  perhaps  ask  me,  and  justly,  how,  con- 
sidering the  dehision  of  self-love  and  vanity,  from 
which  no  man  living  is  absolutely  free,  how  you  shall 
know  whether  you  have  wit  or  not?  To  which,  the 
best  answer  I  can  give  you  is,  not  to  trust  to  the  voice 
of  your  own  judgment,  for  it  will  deceive  you,  nor  to 
your  ears,  which  will  always  greedily  receive  flattery, 
if  you  are  worth  being  flattered;  but  Inist  only  to 
your  eyes,  and  read  in  the  countenances  of  goo<l  com* 
pany  their  approbation  or  dislike  of  what  you  say. 
Observe  carefully,  too,  whether  yon  are  songht  for, 
solicited,  and  in  a  manner  pressed  into  good  company. 
But  even  all  this  will  not  absolutely  ascertain  your 
wit;  therefore  do  not,  uiM>n  this  encouragement,  tlanh 
your  wit  in  pe«>ple'8  faces  d  rScocKda,  in  the  shape  of 
bon  moU,  epigrams,  smart  repartees. 

Appear  to  have  rather  less  than  more  wit  than  you 
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really  have.  A  wise  luun  will  live  at  least  oa  much 
withlu  lus  wit  lui  hid  iiicotne.  Cotiteut  yourself  with 
good  sense  and  rBason,  wliicli  at  the  long-run  are  ever 
sure  to  please  everybody  who  has  either ;  if  wit  comes 
into  the  bargain,  welcome  it,  but  never  invite  it.  Bear 
this  truth  always  in  your  mind,  that  you  may  be 
admired  for  your  wit,  if  you  liave  auy;  but  that 
nothing  but  good  Beuse  and  good  qualities  can  make 
you  be  beloved ;  they  are  substantial  every-day's 
wear.  Wit  is  for  k  Jour  de  gala,  where  people  go 
chiefly  to  be  stared  at. 

P.S. — 1  received  your  last  letter,  whicli  is  very  well 
written,  I  shall  see  you  next  week,  and  bring  you 
some  pretty  things  from  hence ;  because  I  am  told  you 
are  a  very  good  boy,  and  have  learned  very  well. 


My  dear  little  Bot, 

Tmeke  is  a  species  of  minor  wit,  which  is  much 
used  and  much  more  abused ;  I  mean  raUlery.  It  ia 
a  most  mischievous  and  dangerous  weapon,  wliea  in 
unskilful  or  clum>ty  hands;  and  it  is  much  safer  to 
let  it  (luile  alone  than  to  play  with  it;  and  yet  almoet 
evcryboily  do  play  with  it,  though  they  see  daily  the 
quarrels  and  heart-burnings  that  it  occasions.  lu 
truth,  it  implies  a  supposed  su[)criority  in  the  raiJleur 
to  the  raiV/^,  which  no  man  likes  even  the  suBpicion 
of,  in  his  own  case,  though  it  may  divert  him  in  other 
people. 

An  innocent  raillerie  is  often  inoffensively  begun, 
but  very  seldom  inoftensively  ended  ;  for  that  depends 
Uffon  the  rmlle,  who,  if  he  cannot  defend  himself,  will 
grow  brutal ;  and,  if  he  can,  very  poesibly  hia  railletur 
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baffled  becomes  so.  It  is  a  sort  of  trial  nf  wit,  in 
which  DO  man  can  bear  to  have  his  iuferlority  made 
appear. 

The  character  of  a  raiU^ur  is  more  generally  feared 
and  more  heartily  hated  thnn  any  one.  I  know  that 
in  the  world,  tlte  injustice  of  a  bad  man  is  sooner  for- 
given than  the  insults  of  a  witty  one;  the  former  only 
hurts  one's  liberty  and  property,  but  the  latter  hurts 
and  mortifies  that  secret  pride  which  no  human  breast 
is  free  from.  I  will  allow  that  there  is  a  sort  of  rail- 
lery which  may  not  only  Imj  inolTeiisive,  but  even  6alh- 
tering,  as  when,  by  a  genteel  irony,  you  accuse  people 
of  those  imiwrfectious  which  they  are  most  notoriously 
free  from,  and  consequently  insinuate  that  they  poseew 
the  contrary  virtues.  You  may  safely  call  Aristides  a 
knave,  or  a  very  handsome  woman  an  ugly  one.  Take 
care,  however,  that  neither  the  man's  character,  nor  the 
lady's  beauty,  be  in  the  least  doubtfiU.  But  this  sort 
of  raillery  requires  a  very  light  and  steady  baud  to 
administer  it.  A  little  too  strong,  it  may  be  mistaken 
into  an  offence;  and  a  little  too  smooth,  it  may  be 
thought  a  sneer,  which  is  a  most  odious  tiling. 

There  is  another  sort — I  will  not  call  it  wit,  but 
merriment  and  buffoonery — which  is  mintickry.  The 
most  successful  mimic  in  the  world  is  always  the  most 
absurd  fellow;  and  nn  ape  is  iuSnitcly  his  iiui>eriar. 
His  protK'wion  is  to  imitate  and  ridicule  thoee  natural 
defects  and  deformities  for  which  no  man  is  in  the 
least  accountable,  and  in  the  imitation  of  which  he 
makes  himself,  for  tlie  time,  as  disagreeable  and 
Hbocking  as  thotio  he  mimics.  But  I  will  say  no  more 
of  those  creatures  who  only  amuao  the  lowest  rabbit 
of  mankind. 
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There  is  another  eort  of  human  animals,  called 
wags,  whoee  profession  is  to  make  the  computiy  hiugh 
immmlcratcly,  and  who  always  succeed,  provided  the 
company  consisl  of  foots;  but  who  arc  equally  dlsap- 
poiuted  in  finding  that  they  never  can  alter  n  niuecle 
ill  the  fnci!  of  a  man  of  mnae.  This  is  a  moat  cx>n- 
tcmptible  chanicter,  and  never  esteemed  even  by  tliose 
who  are  silly  enough  to  be  diverted  by  them. 

Be  content  for  yourself  with  sound  good  sonHe,  and 
good  mauuei*&,  and  let  wit  be  thrown  into  the  bargain 
where  it  is  proper  and  iuoffensive.  Good  sense  will 
make  you  be  esteemetl ;  good  manners,  beloved:  wit 
gives  u  lustre  to  both.  In  whatever  company  you 
hap[>eu  to  be,  wliatever  pleasures  you  are  cngnged  in. 
though  perha[>s  not  of  a  very  laudable  kind,  take  care 
to  preserve  a  great  personal  dignity ;  I  do  not  in  the 
least  mean  a  pride  of  birth  and  rank — that  would  be 
too  ail  ly ;  but  I  mean  a  dignity  of  character.  Let  your 
moral  character  of  honesty  and  honour  be  unblem- 
iahod,  and  even  unsuspected.  I  have  known  some 
people  dignify  even  their  vices — first,  by  never  boast- 
ing of  them,  and  next,  by  not  practising  them  in  an 
illiberal  and  indecent  manner.  If  they  were  addicted 
to  women,  they  never  degrailed  and  dirtietl  themselves 
in  the  company  of  infamous  prostitutes ;  if  they  loved 
drinking  too  well,  they  did  not  practise  that  beastly 
vice  in  beastly  companies,  but  with  thoee  whose  good 
humour  m  some  degree  seemed  to  excuse  it,  though 
nothing  can  justify  it.  When  you  see  a  drunken 
man,  as  probably  you  will  see  many,  study  him  with 
attention,  and  ask  yourself  soberly,  whether  you 
would,  upon  any  account,  be  that  beast — that  disgrace 
to  human  reason.     The  Lacode&monians  very  wisely 
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made  their  slaves  drank,  to  deter  their  cliUdren  from 
being  90 ;  and  with  good  effect,  for  nobodv  ever  heard 
of  a  Laoedfietiioaian  drunk. 


Bath. 

Mt  deae  mttle  Bot, 

If  there  is  a  lawful  and  proper  object  of  raillery,  it 
seems  to  be  a  coxcomb,  as  an  usurper  of  the  conimoo 
rights  of  mnnlcind.  But  liere  some  precautions  are 
necessary.  Some  wit,  and  great  presumption,  consti- 
tute a  coxcomb,  for  a  true  coxcomb  must  hare  vriL 
Tbe  most  consummate  coxcomb  I  ever  knev  was  a 
man  of  the  most  wit,  but  whose  wit,  boasted  with  pre- 
sumption, made  him  too  big  for  any  company,  where 
lie  always  usurped  the  seat  of  empire,  and  crowded 
out  common  sense. 

Raillery  seems  to  be  a  proper  rod  for  tlieee  of- 
fender; but  great  caution  and  skill  arc  necessary  in 
the  use  of  tt,  or  you  may  hap|>en  to  catch  a  Tartar  as 
they  call  it,  and  then  the  laughter  will  be  against  you. 
Tiie  best  way  with  these  people  is  to  let  them  quite 
alone,  and  give  them  rope  enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many,  and  perhaps 
more,  who  suffer  from  their  timidity,  and  mauixiise 
Jumle,  which  sink  them  infinitely  below  their  level. 
Timidity  is  generally  taken  for  stupidity,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  not,  but  prooeeds  from  a  want  of  edu- 
cation in  good  company.  Mr.  Addison  was  the  most 
timid  and  awkward  man  I  evor  aaw ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  he  had  l>een  wholly  cloistered  up  in  the  cells  of  Ox- 
ford till  he  was  five-and-twenty  years  old.  I^  Bruy- 
6r6  says,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it,  Qiion 
ne  vaut  dang  ce  monde  ^  ce  qite  Von  veul  vaioir; 
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for,  in  tills  respect,  niaukind  show  great  indulgence, 
and  value  people  at  pretty  near  Hie  price  they  set  od 
tbemselveB,  if  it  be  not  exorbitant. 

I  could  wish  you  to  haro  a  cool  intrepid  assurance, 
witli  great  seeming  modesty,  never  (iemo«/-c,  and  never 
forward.  Very  awkward  timid  people,  who  have  not 
been  used  lo  keep  good  company,  are  either  ridicu- 
lously baehful  or  abeurdiy  impudent.  I  have  known 
many  a  man,  impudent  fmm  slianiefacedned?,  en- 
deavouring to  act  a  reflBonablc  assurance,  and  lashing 
himself  lo  what  he  imagined  to  be  a  proper  and  easy 
behaviour.  A  very  timid  bashful  man  is  annihilated 
in  good  company,  es|XM,'iulIy  of  his  suf>eriors;  he  does 
not  know  what  he  saya  or  does ;  and  it  is  a  ridiculous 
agitation,  both  of  liody  and  mind.  Avoid  both  ex- 
trcmcs,  and  endeavour  to  possess  yourself  with  cool- 
ness and  steadiness:  speak  to  the  King  witli  full  as 
little  concern,  though  with  more  respect,  as  you  would 
to  your  equals.  This  is  the  distiuguishing  character- 
istic of  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  the  world. 

The  way  to  acquire  this  moat  necessary  behaviour 
is,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  to  keep  company,  what- 
ever difficulty  it  may  coat  you  at  first,  with  your 
superiors  and  with  women  of  fashion,  instead  of  tak- 
ing refuge,  as  too  many  young  people  do,  in  low  or 
bad  company,  in  order  to  avoid  the  restraint  of  good- 
breeding.  It  is,  I  confess,  a  very  difficult,  not  to  say 
an  impossible  thing,  for  a  young  man,  at  his  first 
appearance  in  tlie  world,  and  unused  to  the  ways  and 
manners  of  it,  not  to  bo  disconcerted  and  embarrass 
when  he  first  enters  what  is  called  the  best  company. 
He  sees  that  they  stare  at  him,  and  if  they  happen  to 
laugh,  he  is  sure  that  they  laugh  at  him.    This  awk- 
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wardtiew  is  not  to  be  blatnixl,  as  it  often  proceeds  from 
lautlahle  causes — from  a  modest  iliflldencc  of  hinuelC 
and  a  contMuousness  of  not  yet  knowing  the  modes 
and  manuGR  of  good  company.  But  l^t  him  jieree- 
vere  with  a  becoming  modesty,  and  he  viil  fioil  that 
all  people  of  good-nattire  and  good-breeding  will  at 
first  help  him  out,  instead  of  laughing  at  him ;  and 
then,  a  very  Httlc  utsage  of  the  world,  aud  an  atten- 
tive observation,  will  soon  give  him  a  proper  knowl- 
edge of  it. 

It  is  the  characteristic  of  low  and  bad  company, 
which  commonly  consists  of  waga  and  witlings,  to 
laugh  and  disconcert,  nnd^  as  they  call  it,  biimhoozlo 
a  young  fellow  of  ingenuous  modesty.  You  will  tell 
me,  perhaps,  that,  to  do  alt  this,  one  must  have  a 
good  share  of  vanity ;  I  grant  it;  but  the  great  point 
is,  iV<;  ^id  nimis;  for  I  fear  Monsieur  de  la  Ro(!he- 
foucault's  maxim  is  too  true.  Que  ia  vertu  niroii  pas 
loin,  n  la  vanitS  ne  lul  tenoU  compagnie,  A  man  who 
despairs  of  pleasing  will  never  please;  a  man  that  is 
sure  that  lie  shall  always  please  whcrerer  he  goea,  ia 
a  coxcomb;  but  the  man  who  hopea  and  endeavours 
to  please,  will  most  infallibly  please. 


B*tli. 

My  deab  little  Boy, 

TuE  egotism  is  the  moet  usual  and  favourite  liguro 
of  most  people's  rhetoric,  aud  which  I  hope  you  will 
never  adopt,  but,  on  the  uoulrary,  most  ttcrupnlously 
avoid.  Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  or  irksome 
the  company,  than  to  hear  a  man  either  praising 
condemning  himsolf,  for  both  proceed  from  the  aiune 
motive,  vanity.     I  would  allow  no  man  to  apeak  of 
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bintB«lf,  unleiH  in  a  court  of  justice,  iu  hia  own  de- 
fence, or  as  II  uririioss.  Shall  a  nmu  sjMiak  iu  his  own 
prai.se  ?  No ;  the  hero  of  his  owu  UtUe  tale  alwuys 
puzzles  anil  dit^sUt  the  company,  who  ilo  not  know 
what  to  eay  or  how  to  look.  Shall  he  blame  himself? 
No:  vanity  m  as  much  the  mulive  of  liia  condemna- 
tion us  of  his  panegyric. 

I  have  kuown  many  people  take  shame  to  them- 
selves, and,  witli  a  modest  contrition,  confer  them- 
selves guilty  of  most  of  the  cardinal  virtute*.  They 
have  such  a  weakness  in  their  nature,  that  tliey  can- 
not help  being  too  much  moved  with  the  misfortunes 
and  miseries  of  their  fellow-cireatures,  which  they  feci 
]9urhaps  more,  but,  at  least,  as  much  as  they  do  their 
own.  Their  generosity,  they  are  sensible,  is  impru- 
dence; for  they  are  apt  to  carry  it  too  far,  from 
the  weak,  the  irresistible  beneficence  of  tlieir  nnlui'e. 
They  arc  possibly  too  jealous  of  their  honour,  too 
irascible  when  they  tliink  it  is  touched ;  and  this  pro- 
ceeds from  their  unhappy  warm  constitution,  which 
makes  them  too  seoBible  upon  that  point — and  so  on 
of  all  the  virtues  possibly.  A  poor  trick,  aud  a 
wretched  instance  of  human  vanity,  and  what  defeats 
its  own  pur]>ose. 

Do  you  be  sure  never  to  speak  o/yoursclf./i^r  your- 
self, nor  a(f<t'm*t  youi-self ;  but  let  your eharacter  speak 
for  you.  Whatever  that  eays  will  be  believed;  but 
whatever  you  say  of  it  will  not  be  believed,  aud  only 
make  you  odious  aud  ridiculous.  Be  constantly  on 
your  guard  against  the  various  snares  and  eficcts  of 
vanity  and  self-love;  it  is  iin]>ossible  to  extinguish 
them;  tliey  are,  without  exception,  in  every  human 
breo£t ;  aud,  in  the  present  state  of  nature,  it  is  very 
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Tight  it  sliQuld  be  so.  But  endeavour  to  keep  within 
<lue  bounds,  wbich  is  very  possible.  In  this  ciuie,  dis- 
Bimulation  is  meritorious,  and  the  aecming  luodegty  of 
the  hero  or  tlie  patriot  adorns  their  other  virtues. 

Vanity  is  the  more  odious  and  ahocking  to  every- 
body, because  everybody,  witbmit  exception,  has  van- 
ity ;  and  two  vanities  can  never  love  one  anotlier,  any 
more  than,  according  to  the  vulgnr  saying,  two  of  a 
trade  ciiii-  If  you  desire;  to  please  men  and  women, 
address  yourself  to  iheir  |>as$ions  luid  we-akuesses. 
Gain  iheir  hearts,  And  then  let  their  reason  do  its 
irorst  against  yon. 


Biuh. 

My  deab  little  Boy, 

I  Kxow  tliat  you  are  generous  and  benevolent  in 
your  nature;  but  that,  lliough  the  principal  point,  is 
uot  quite  enough ;  you  must  seem  so  too.  I  do  not 
mean  ostentatiuusly  ;  but  do  not  be  ashamed,  as  many 
young  fellows  are,  of  owning  the  laudable  seulimcnts 
of  good-nature  and  humanity  which  you  really  feel. 
I  have  known  many  young  men  who  de^red  to  be 
reckoned  men  of  spirit,  aflect  a  hardnei^  and  unfecl- 
ingnusa,  which  in  reality  they  never  had ;  their  con- 
versation is  in  the  decisive  and  meoaciiig  tone;  they 
are  for  breaking  bones,  throwing  people  out  of  win- 
dows, cutting  off  ears.  &c  ;  and  all  these  fine  decla- 
rations they  ratify  wiili  horrid  and  silly  oaths — all 
this  to  be  thought  men  of  spinL  Astonishing  error 
this  I  which  necessarily  re<luoes  them  to  this  dilemma: 
if  they  really  mean  what  they  j*ay,  they  are  brulos; 
and  if  they  do  not,  they  are  fools  for  saying  iL  This, 
however,  is  a  common  character  among  young  wen. 
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Carefully  avoid  this  contagion,  and  content  yourself 
with  being  calmly  and  mildly  resolute  and  steady, 
when  you  are  thoroughly  convinced  you  are  in  the 
right;  for  this  ie  true  spirit.  What  is  commonly 
called  in  tlie  world  a  man  or  woman  of  spirit,  are  the 
two  most  detestable  and  meet  dangerous  animals  that 
inhabit  it.  Tliey  are  wi-ong-headed,  captious,  jealous, 
offending  without  reason,  and  defending  with  as  little. 
TliG  man  of  spirit  has  immediate  re>conrse  to  liis  sword, 
and  the  woman  of  spirit  to  her  tongue ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  of  the  two  is  the  most  mischievous 
weapon.  It  is  too  usual  a  thing  in  many  oompaniea, 
to  take  the  tone  of  scandal  and  defamation;  some 
gratify  their  malice,  and  others  think  they  show  their 
wit  by  it ;  but  I  hope  yon  will  never  adopt  tliis  tone. 
On  the  contrary,  do  you  always  take  the  favourable 
side  of  the  question  ;  and,  without  any  offensive  and 
flat  contradiction,  seem  to  doubt,  and  represent  the 
uncertainty  of  reports,  where  private  malice  is  at  least 
very  apt  to  mingle  itself.  This  candid  and  temperate 
behaviour  will  please  the  whole  uncaudid  company, 
though  a  sort  of  gentle  contradiction  to  their  unfa- 
vourable insinuations,  ns  it  makes  them  hope  they  may 
in  their  turn  find  an  advocate  in  yon. 

There  is  another  kind  of  offensiveness  often  used  in 
company ;  which  is,  to  throw  out  hints  and  insinua- 
tions, only  applicable  to,  and  felt  by,  uue  or  two 
poreous  in  the  company,  who  are  oonsequcntly  both 
embarrassed  and  angry,  and  the  more  so,  as  they  are 
unwilling  to  show  that  they  apply  thofte  hints  to 
tliemselves.  Have  a  watch  over  yourself,  never  to  say 
auytliing  that  either  the  whole  company,  or  any  one 
person  in  it  can  reasonably  or  probably  take  Ul ;  and 


remember  the  Freodi  saying,  Qu'^J  nefmtt  pa*  parler 
de  cord^  datui  ta  maUoti  d'un  peTtdu.  GooJ-natare 
anWca-sallj  charms,  even  thoee  who  bare  nooc;  uid, 
it  is  imp<MsibIc  to  be  aimahle  withoat  both  ibe  retiity 
and  lIi«  appearance  of  it. 


My  deab  itTTLE  Boy, 

r  HATE  raorc  than  once  recoiniiicn<]c<l  u>  you,  in  tl 
oourae  of  our  corresponiience,  atieniiou ;  but  I  shall 
frequently  recur  to  that  subject,  wtiich  ia  ad  inexbaast- 
ibie  aa  it  is  important.  Attend  carefiilly,  in  the  first 
place,  to  human  nature  iu  general,  which  is  pretty 
much  the  sume  in  all  human  creatures,  and  ruriee 
chiefly  by  modes,  habits,  education  and  example: 
Anatyae,  and,  if  I  niay  use  tlie  expression,  anatomize 
it;  study  your  own,  and  that  will  lead  you  lo  Icnoir 
Other  people's;  carefully  observe  the  words,  the  looks, 
and  gestures  of  the  wliole  company  you  are  In,  and 
retain  all  their  little  singularities,  humours,  tastes, 
affections,  and  antifKithies ;  which  will  enable  yoa  to 
pIcuMC  or  avoid  Uiem,  occasionally,  as  your  judgment 
may  direct  you. 

I  will  give  you  the  most  trifling  instance  of  thia 
thai  can  be  imagined,  and  yet  will  be  sure  to  please. 
If  you  invite  anybody  to  dinner,  you  should  take 
to  provide  those  things  which  you  have  observed  thei 
to  like  more  particularly,  and  not  to  have  those  tilings 
which  you  kuow  they  have  an  antipathy  to.  These 
trifling  ihioga  go  a  great  way  in  the  Art  of  Flettaiag, 
and  the  more  so,  from  l>eing  so  trifling,  that  they  are 
flattering  proofs  of  your  regard  to  tJiose  jHTwins. 
These  things  are  what  the  French  call  d^  atUntiont; 
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which,  to  do  them  justice,  they  study  and  practise  more 
tliau  any  people  iu  Europe. 

Attend  to,  and  look  at  whoever  spenks  to  you,  and 
never  seem  dUtrait  or  revettr,  as  if  you  did  not  hear 
them  at  all ;  for  nothing  is  more  contetnptnniiH,  and 
consequently  more  shocking.  It  is  true,  you  will  by 
this  means  often  be  obliged  to  attend  to  things  not 
worth  anybody's  atteution ;  but  it  is  a  necessary  sacri- 
fice to  be  made  to  good  manners  in  society.  A  minute 
attention  is  also  necessary  to  time,  place,  and  character ; 
a  han  ntvt  in  one  company  is  not  so  in  auother,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  may  prove  offensive.  Never  joke  with 
tfaoae  whom  you  observe  to  be  at  the  time  pensive  and 
grave ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  preach  and 
moralize  in  a  company  fidl  of  mirth  and  gaiety.  Many 
people  come  into  company  full  of  what  they  intend  to 
say  in  it  themselves,  without  the  least  regard  to  oihers ; 
and  thus  charged  up  to  the  muzzle,  are  resolved  to  let 
it  off  at  any  rate.  I  knew  a  man  who  had  a  story 
about  a  gun,  which  he  thought  a  good  one,  and  that 
he  told  it  very  well.  He  tried  all  means  in  the  world 
to  turn  the  conversation  upon  guns;  but,  if  he  failed 
in  his  attempt,  he  started  in  his  chair,  and  said  he 
heard  a  gun  fired;  but  when  the  company  assured 
him  they  heard  no  such  thing,  he  answered,  perhaps 
then  I  was  mistaken ;  but,  however,  since  we  are 
talking  of  guns — and  ilien  told  his  story,  to  the  great 
indignation  of  the  company. 

Become,  as  far  aa  with  innocence  and  honour  you 
can,  all  things  to  all  men,  and  you  will  gain  a  great 
many  friends.  Have  des  prevenanceg  too,  and  aay  or 
do  what  you  judge  beforehand  will  be  most  agreeable 
to  them,  without  their  hinting  at  or  exjiecting  it.     It 
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would  be  mdleffl  to  specify  tbe  numberlesB  opportu- 
nities a  msa  lus  of  pleasing,  if  be  will  but  make  use 
of  tkeni ;  yoor  own  good  aense  will  st^geat  them  to 
you,  and  vour  good-nature,  and  e^'en  tout  interast, 
will  induce  too  to  practice  them.  Great  attention  Ji 
to  be  bad  Ut  times  and  seasons ;  for  exHOiple,  at  uk 
talk  often,  but  nerer  long  at  a  time ;  for  tlie  frivoU 
bostln  of  aenranis,  and  often  the  more  frivoloas  con- 
versation of  the  guests,  which  duefly  Inrns  upon 
kitchen-touff,  and  oelUr^tnff,  will  not  bear  anj 
reasonings  or  relations.  Meab  are,  and  were  alwaj 
ret^oned  the  moments  of  relaxation  of  the  mind,  and 
aacred  to  easy  mirth  and  social  cheerfulness :  Coubrm 
to  this  cuBtom,  and  famish  vour  quota  of  good- 
bnmour;  but  be  not  induced  bjr  example  to  the  fi^ 
queut  excess  of  gluttony  or  intemperance;  the  former 
inevitably  produces  dulness,  the  latter  madness. 

Observe  the  d  propot  in  everything  you  say  or  do, 
la  LTJUversiog  with  those  wbo  are  much  your  supe- 
riors, however  easy  and  familiar  you  may  and  ought 
to  be  with  them,  preserve  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
them.  Converse  with  your  equals  with  an  easy  famili- 
arity, and,  at  the  same  time,  great  civility  and  decency. 
But  too  much  familiarity,  according  to  the  old  saying, 
often  breeds  contempt,  and  aometimea  quarrels.  I 
know  nothing  more  difficult  in  common  bclinviour 
than  to  fix  due  boonds  (o  familiarity;  too  little  im- 
plies an  nnaociable  formality  ;  loo  much  doatroys 
friendly  and  social  intercourse.  The  best  rule  I  can 
give  yoQ  to  manage  familiarity  i^  never  to  be  more 
familiar  with  anybodr  than  you  would  be  willing,  and 
even  wiith,  that  lie  should  be  with  you.  On  the  nther 
hand,  avoid  that  uncomfortable  reserve  and  coldneaa 
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wliicli  is  generally  the  shield  nf  cutiniiig,  or  the  pi-o- 
tection  of  duluess.  The  Italian  maxim  is  a  i^'ise  one, 
a  voUo  achlto,  ipensieri  slreiii ;  that  ie,  let  your  coun- 
tenance be  open  and  your  thoughts  he  close.  To  your 
inftirlors  you  should  use  an  hearty  benevolence  in 
your  wordg  and  actions,  instead  of  a  rcAncd  fiolitcuess, 
which  would  be  apt  to  make  them  su$[>ect  that  you 
rather  hmghetl  at  them  :  For  example,  your  civility  to 
a  mere  country  gentleman  must  be  in  a  very  different 
way  to  what  you  would  use  to  a  man  of  the  world; 
your  reception  of  him  should  seem  hearty,  and  rather 
cooree.  to  relieve  him  from  the  cmbarros^meut  of  his 
own  mauvaige  honie.  Have  attention  even  in  the  com- 
pany of  fools;  for,  though  they  are  fools,  they  may,  per- 
haps, drop  or  repeat  something  worth  your  knowing, 
and  which  you  may  profit  by.  Never  talk  your  best 
in  the  company  of  fools ;  for  they  would  not  under- 
Blaud  you,  and  would  perhaps  suspect  that  you  jeered 
them,  as  they  commonly  call  it;  but  talk  only  the 
plainest  eommuo  sense  to  lliem,  and  very  gravely,  for 
there  is  no  jcdting  nor  badinage  with  them.  Upon 
tlie  whole,  with  attention,  and  le»  atteniions,  you  will 
be  sure  to  please;  without  theui,  you  will  be  sure  to 
ofl'cnd. 


My  dear  MTTI.E  Boy, 

Carkfully  avoid  all  affectation  cither  of  body  or 
of  mind.  It  is  a  very  true  and  a  very  trite  observa- 
tion, that  no  man  is  ridiculous  for  being  what  he  really 
is,  but  for  affecting  to  be  what  he  is  not.  No  man  is 
awkward  by  nature,  but  by  affeedng  to  be  genteel.  I 
have  known  many  a  man  of  common  ^ense  pa-ss  gener- 
ally for  a  fool,  because  he  affected  a  tl^ree  of  wit  that 
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God  had  denied  him.  A  plongtiman  ts  by  do  m< 
awkward  in  the  eiercigeof  hie  trade,  bat  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly ndicaloQS,  If  he  attempted  the  air  and  grocca 
of  a  man  of  fitabion.  You  learned  to  dance ;  but  it 
WHB  not  for  the  sake  of  dancing ;  it  w-as  to  bring  yoar 
air  and  motions  back  to  what  tbev  would  natnrally 
hare  been,  if  tbev  had  tmd  &ir  pla-y.  and  had  not 
been  warped  in  yoath  bj  bad  examples,  and  awkward 
imitations  of  other  boys. 

Nature  may  be  cultivated  and  improved,  botli  as  lo 
the  liody  and  the  mind ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  exlin- 
gaished  by  art;  and  all  endeavours  of  that  kind  are 
absurd,  and  an  inexpressible  fund  for  ridicule.  Your 
body  and  mind  must  be  at  ease,  to  be  agreeable ;  but 
affectation  is  a  {Mirticular  restraint,  under  which  no 
man  can  he  genteel  in  his  carriage,  or  pleasing  in  bis 
conven>ation.  Do  you  think  your  motions  would  be 
easy  or  graeetiil,  if  you  wore  the  clotlies  of  another 
man  mucli  slenderer  or  taller  than  yourself?  Cer- 
tainly not;  it  is  the  same  thing  witli  tiie  mind,  if  yoci 
affect  a  character  that  doea  not  fit  you,  and  that  noture 
never  intended  for  you.  But  do  nut  mistake, 
think  t]i»t  it  follows  from  hence,  that  you  should  ex-^ 
hibit  your  whole  character  lo  the  public,  iHwaube  it  is 
your  natural  one.  No;  many  things  must  be  ^up- 
presscil,  and  many  things  conoeale<1,  in  the  best 
acter:  Never  force  nature;  but  it  is  by  no  m( 
necessary  to  show  it  all. 

Discretion  must  come  lo  your  assistance,  that  sui 
and  safe  guide  through  life;  discretion,  that  m 
companion  to  rcasou.  and  the  useful  garde-fou,  if  I' 
may  u»c  the  expression,  to  wit  and  imagtuntiou.    Di»- 
cretion  jwiuts  out  the  d  propot,  the  decorum,  the  n« 
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k1  will  carry  a  man  with  morlerate  parts 
lurther  ihan  the  most  shining  parts  would  without  it. 
It  ia  another  word  for  judgment,  though  not  quite 
synonymous  to  it.  Judgment  is  not  upon  all  occa- 
81008  required,  but  discretion  always  is.  Never  affect 
nor  oeeuDie  a  particular  character;  for  it  will  never 
fit  you,  but  will  jirolwbly  give  you  a  ridicule;  leave 
it  to  your  conduct,  your  virtues,  your  morale,  and  your 
manners,  to  give  you  one.  Biecretion  will  teach  you 
to  have  particular  attention  to  your  meeur»,  which  we 
have  no  one  word  in  our  language  to  express  exactly. 
MoToU  arc  too  much,  manners  too  little.  Decency 
comes  the  nearest  to  it,  tliough  rather  sliort  of  it; 
Cicero's  word  rfwon/m  Iff  properly  the  thing;  and  I 
see  no  reaeon  why  that  expressive  word  sJiould  not  be 
adopted  and  naturalized  in  our  language:  I  have 
never  scrupled  using  it  in  tiiat  sense. 

A  pr&pos  of  worda  Study  your  own  language  more 
carefully  than  most  people  do ;  get  a  habit  of  speak- 
ing it  with  propriety  and  elegance ;  for  nothing  is  more 
disagreeable  than  to  hear  a  gentleman  talk  the  bar* 
barisms,  Uie  solecisms,  and  tlie  vulgarisms  of  porters. 
Avoid,  on  the  other  hand,  a  stiff  and  formal  accuracy, 
especially  what  the  women  call  hard  words,  when  plain 
ones  as  expressive  are  at  hand.  The  French  make  it 
their  study  /tien  narrer,  but  are  apt  narrer  trop,  and 
with  too  affected  an  elegancy. 

The  three  commonest  topics  of  dtsooursc  are,  relig- 
ion, politics,  and  news.  All  people  think  they  un- 
derstand the  two  first  perfectly,  though  they  never 
studied  either;  and  are  therefore  very  apt  to  talk 
both  dogniatically  and  ignorantly,  consequently  with 
warmth.     But  religion  is  by  no  means  a  proper  sub- 
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jed  of  cofiTenBtioD  in  a  mixed  companT ;  it  abooM 
only  be  treated  Rmoog  a  rerr  few  peoj4e  of  1( 
for  iDutcal  instruction.  It  is  too  a.«rfal  Rod 
ble  a  subject  to  beoome  a  ^miliar  one.  Xfaerefa 
never  mingle  joareclf  in  it  anj  further,  tlian  to 
pren  an  aniTennl  tolerauon  to  all  errois  m  ii,  if  ooa* 
acientiooal;  entertained;  for,  every  man  has  as  good 
a  right  to  think  ae  he  does,  aa  von  have  to  think  ae 
joa  do ;  nsy,  in  truth,  he  canooc  help  it. 

Aa  for  politics,  they  are  ^till  more  ODirereallj  ao- 
denrtood;  and,a8  erery  one  thinks  his  private  intereHt 
more  or  lew  concerned  in  them,  noliodj  hesitatee  to 
prooouDce  decisively  upon  tliem,  doc  even  the  ladiee^ 
the  copi'^iusneeB  of  whoee  eloquence  la  more  to  be  ad- 
mired than  the  concloaiveneas  of  their  logic  It  will 
be  impofBible  for  you  to  avoid  engaging  in  these  con- 
versationB,  for  there  are  harflly  any  others ;  but  lake 
care  to  do  it  coolly,  and  with  great  good-bumoor ; 
and  whenever  you  find  tliat  tbe  company  begin  to  be 
heated,  and  noifty  for  the  good  of  their  country,  be 
oul/  a  patient  hearer,  unless  you  can  iulerfMse  by 
aome  agreeable  badiTiage,  and  restore  good-humoar  to 
tlie  company.  And  licre  I  cannot  help  obeenring  to 
you,  tbnt  nothing  ia  more  useful  either  to  put  off  or 
to  parry  disagreeable  and  puzzling  affairs,  than  « 
good-humoured  and  genteel  badinage :  X  have  found 
it  HO  by  long  experience.  But  thia  badinage  must 
not  be  carried  to  mauvaue  piaitaniarie ;  it  niui^t  lie 
light,  without  being  frivolous;  acnaible,  without  being 
aententioua:  And,  in  short,  hare  that^'e  ne  spnw  yuoi 
which  every  body  feels,  and  nobody  deecribes. 

I  Bhnll  now  for  a  time  suspend  tbe  ooune  of  these 
Lettere;  but  aa  the  subject  is  inexhaustible,  I  shall 
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occftBionally  resume  it.  In  tlie  meanlinae,  Miere, 
that  a  m&Q,  who  does  not  generally  please,  is  nobody ; 
and  that  a  constant  endesTour  to  please,  will  infal- 
libly please  to  u  certain  dvgree  at  least. 
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LOBD  CHESTEaFIELD'S  LETTER  TO  HIS  GODSON 
AND  HEIB. 

(to  be  dbuvbbbd  i.ftbb  ui3  owk  dbatu.) 

My  dear  Boy, 

You  wilt  have  received  by  my  will  solid  proofe  of 
my  esteem  and  affection.  This  paper  is  not  a  will, 
and  only  conveys  to  you  my  meet  earnest  requegt^,  for 
your  good  aloae^  whicli  requests,  from,  your  gratitude 
for  my  past  care,  from  your  good  heart,  and  your 
good  sense,  I  persuade,  myself,  you  will  oUwrve  as 
punctually  as  if  you  were  obliged  by  low  to  do  so. 
They  are  not  the  dictates  of  a  peevish,  sour  old  fel- 
low, who  affectii  to  gire  good  rules,  wlieit  he  can  no 
longer  give  bad  cxiuuples,  but  the  advioe  of  an  indul- 
gent and  tender  friend  (I  had  almost  said  parent), 
and  the  result  of  the  long  experience  of  one,  hack- 
neyed in  the  ivays  of  life,  and  calculated  only  to  assiat 
and  guide  your  unexperienced  j'outh. 

You  will  probably  come  to  my  title  and  estate  too 
900n,  and  at  an  age  at  which  you  will  be  mucli  less  fit 
to  conduct  yourself  with  discretion  than  you  were  at 
ten  years  old.  This  I  know  is  u  very  unwelcome  truth 
to  a  sprightly  young  fellow,  and  will  hardly  be  bc- 
Uevcd  by  him,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  truth,  and  a 
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tnitli  whidi  I  tDoet  auoody  wi^  though  I  canmH 
reasonablv  hope.  UuU  too  mar  be  finnlv  onnTiocetl 
of.  At  UiiU  crit5(al  poiod  of  life,  the  dAngeraits  p«^ 
noos  sre  Uisy,  impMooos,  and  stifle  all  reflection,  the 
sfarite  higbj  and  examples  in  general  faad.  It  u  a 
state  of  ooatiDaal  ebrietr  for  six  or  eeTcn  years  at 
least,  and  frcqaentlv  attended  br  fiMal  aod  permaDent 
ooDSeqoenoee,  both  to  bodj  and  mintl.  Betierc  your* 
•df  then  to  be  drank,  and  as  dninkrn  men^  when 
reeling,  catch  hold  of  tbe  next  thing  in  their  way  to 
snpport  theiB,  do  too,  my  dear  boy,  hold  by  the  TaUs_ 
of  my  experience^  I  hope  th^  will  hinder  yoa 
falling,  thoogfa  perhaps  aot  from  staggering  a  lit 
BometiDMa. 

Aa  to  Toar  religioos  aod  moral  ofattgations  I  shall 
ny  nothing,  hecwue  I  know  that  too  are  thoroughly 
informed  of  them,  and  hope  that  yoa  vill  9crupii- 
loosly  obaerre  them,  for  if  yoa  do  not  joo  can  neither 
be  ha|^  here  nor  hefcafter. 

I  sappoee  yoa  of  tbe  age  of  OM-aad-twenty,  and 
jmt  retamed  hom  yoor  trarcb  miH^  fhller  of  fire 
than  xcAeotion ;  the  fint  iin|imiiiiiiii  too  ^to of  yoar- 
sdf,  at  yoar  first  entnace  upon  the  great  alage  of  lifo 
in  yonr  own  ooantry,  are  of  infinite  caoaeyKiDce,  and 
to  a  great  degree  decSsTe  of  your  fntnre  character. 
Ton  wilt  be  tried  fint  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middle- 
sex, and  if  th^  God  a  Bill  a^iaM  yoa,  yon  mast  not 
expect  a  very  Ctvoorable  nnfict  froai  the  naay  petty 
joricB  who  will  try  yoQ  a^ain  in  WvnuMlar. 

Do  not  pet  Qp  a  tawdry,  flanntin^  equipage,  nor  af- 
fect a  grave  one :  1««  it  be  the  eqaipajie  of  a  MDaible 
ydang  foUow,  and  not  the  gaody  OM  of  •  theoghtkn 
ymmgheir;  a  fliTolotia  jicial  and  |wiliiiiisi  will  lower 
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you  in  ttie  opinion  of  tiie  sober  ond  sensible  part  of 
mankind.  Never  wear  over-fine  cloUiee;  be  as  fine 
as  jour  age  and  rank  require,  but  do  not  distinguish 
yourself  by  any  uncommon  magnificenoe  or  singu- 
larity of  dress.  Follow  Lhu  example  of  Martin,  and 
equally  avoid  that  of  Peter  or  Jack.*  Do  not  Uiiok 
of  shiiiiug  by  any  uue  trifling  circunisiatice,  but  shine 
in  the  aggregate,  by  the  uuion  of  great  and  good 
qualities,  joined  to  the  amiable  accompliahmenta  of 
manners,  air  and  address. 

At  your  first  appearaooe  in  town,  make  as  many  ac- 
quaintances as  you  pleaae,  and  tlie  more  the  better, 
but  for  some  time  contract  no  friendships.  Stay  a 
little  utid  inform  yourself  of  tlie  charsct«r3  of  those 
young  fellows  with  whom  you  must  necessarily  live 
more  or  less,  but  connect  youreelf  iutiuiatety  with 
none  but  such  whoee  moral  characters  are  unblem- 
ished. For  it  is  a  true  saying  iell  me  who  you.  live 
with  and.  I  wili  fell  you  what  you  are;  and  it  is 
equally  true  that,  whou  a  man  of  sense  makes  a  friend 
of  a  knave  or  a  fool  be  must  have  aometluug  bad  to 
do,  or  to  conceal.  A  good  character  will  be  soiled  at 
least  by  fretjueut  contact  with  a  bad  one. 

Bo  not  bo  seduced  by  the  fiishionable  word  spiHi. 
A  man  of  spirit  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  word 
is,  in  tnith,  a  creature  of  strong  and  warm  animal 
life  with  a  weak  understanding ;  jwiesionate,  wrong- 
headed,  captions,  jealous  of  hia  mistaken  honour,  and 
suspecting  uninteudwl  afironta,  and,  whicli  is  worse, 
willing  to  fight  in  support  of  his  wrong  head.  Shun 
thia  kiiid  of  com|)any,  and  content  yourself  with  a 
cold,  steady  firmness  and  resolution.  By  the  way,  a 
*  In  Swift's  7\tU<ifoTub. 
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woman  of  spirit  is,  mukUis  mutandis,  the  duplicate  of 
tills  niun  of  spirit;  a  eoold  and  a  vixen. 

I  shall  aay  Hltle  to  you  against  gaming,  for  my 
example  cries  aloud  to  you  do  not  oake.  Oamingia 
rather  a  rage  than  a  passion ;  it  will  break  in  u|miii  all 
your  rational  pleasures,  and  perhaps  with  some  stain 
upon  your  character,  if  you  should  happen  to  win; 
for  whoever  plays  deep  must  necesgarily  lose  bis 
money  or  his  character.  I  have  lost  groat  sums  at 
play,  and  am  sorry  I  lost  tliem,  but  I  should  now  be 
much  more  sorry  if  I  had  won  as  much.  As  it  is,  I 
can  only  be  accused  of  folly,  to  which  I  plead  guil^. 
But  as  in  the  common  intercourse  of  the  world  you 
will  ofton  be  obliged  to  play  at  social  games,  observe 
strictly  this  rule :  Xevor  sit  down  to  play  with  men 
only,  but  let  there  always  be  a  woman  or  two  of  the 
party,  and  then  the  loes  or  the  gain  cannot  be  con- 
sideniblu. 

Do  not  be  in  haste  to  marry,  but  look  about  you 
first,  for  the  affair  is  important.  There  are  but  two 
objects  in  marriage,  love  or  money.  If  you  marry 
for  love,  you  will  certainly  have  some  very  happy 
days,  and  probably  many  very  uneasy  ones,  if  for 
money,  you  will  have  no  happy  days  and  probably  no 
nneasv  onee ;  in  this  latter  case  let  the  woman  at  least 
be  such  a  one  that  you  can  live  decently  and  amicably 
with,  otherwise  it  is  a  robbery;  in  either  case,  let  lier 
bo  of  an  unblemished  and  unsuspected  character,  and 
of  a  rank  not  indecently  below  your  own. 

You  will  doubttees  aoon  afler  your  return  to 
land  !»  a  Member  of  one  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par~ 
liament ;   there  you  must  take  pains   to  distinguish 
yourself  as  a  speaker.     The  task  is  not  very  liunl  if 
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you  hare  common  sense,  qb  I  tbiak  you  have,  aud  a 
great  deal  more.  The  I'cdarU  Scttatores,  who  were 
known  only  hy  iheir  feet,  and  not  by  their  heads, 
were  always  the  objects  of  general  contempt.  If  on 
your  first,  second  or  third  attempt  to  epeak,  yon 
should  fail,  or  even  atop  short,  from  that  trepidation 
and  concern,  which  every  modeat  man  feela  upon 
those  occasions,  do  not  be  discouraged,  but  persevere; 
it  will  du  at  last.  Where  there  is  a  certain  fund  of 
parts  aud  knowledge,  gpeakitig  is  but  a  knack,  which 
cannot  fail  of  being  ocqiiirctl  by  frequent  use.  I 
must  however  add  tliis  caution,  never  write  down  your 
speeches  beforehand ;  if  you  do  you  may  perhaps  be 
a  good  declaimer,  but  will  never  be  a  debater.  Pre- 
pare and  digest  your  matter  well  in  your  own 
thoughta,  and  T'er^  fion  invUa  aequaniur.  But  if 
you  can  pro|>erIy  introduce  into  your  speech  ashining 
declauiutory  period  or  two  which  the  audience  may 
carry  home  with  them,  like  the  favourite  song  of  an 
opera,  it  will  have  a  good  effect.  The  late  Lord 
Bolingbroke  had  accustomed  himself  so  much  to  a 
florid  eloquence  even  iu  his  common  converi^ation 
(which  anybody  with  care  may  do)  that  his  real 
ex/£Tni^rei!poechi?s  seotned  to  beotiidied.  Lord  Mans- 
field was,  in  my  opinion,  the  next  to  him  in  undevi- 
ating  eloquence,  but  Mr.  Pitt  carried  with  him,  unpre- 
meditated, the  strength  of  thunder,  and  the  splendour 
of  lightning.  The  best  matter  in  the  world  if  ill 
dressed  aud  nngntcefuUy  spoken,  can  never  please. 
Conviction  or  convereion  are  equally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  both  Houses,  but  he  will  come  the  nearest 
to  them  who  plcaijes  the  most.  In  that,  as  in  every 
thing  else,  sacrifice  to  the  Graces.    Be  very  modest  in 
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^roar  exordium,  and  as  stroog  aa  jau  can  be  in  joor 
peroraiio. 

I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  caution  yoa  a^tnit 
drinkiDg,  because  I  am  penuaded  that  I  am  vriung 
to  a  rational  creature,a  gentleman,  and  not  to  a  ewine. 
Howerer,  that  you  may  not  be  ms^ai^ibly  dnwn  into 
that  beastly  custum  of  even  aober  drinking  and  sip- 
ping, M  the  sots  call  it,  I  advise  you  to  be  of  no  club 
whatsoever.  The  object  of  all  clube  Is  either  drinking 
or  gaming,  but  commonly  both.  A  sitting  member 
of  a  drinking  club  is  not  indeed  always  drunk,  pertiape 
seldom  quit«  so,  bat  be  is  certainly  nerer  qaite  sober, 
and  i^  b^clarded  n&xt  morning  with  the  guzzle  of  th« 
preceding  evening,  A  member  of  a  gaming  dub 
should  be  a  cheat  or  he  will  Boon  be  a  b^g&r. 

You  will  and  you  ought  to  be  in  some  employmMt 
at  Court.*  It  is  the  best  school  for  manners,  and 
whatever  ignorant  jieople  may  think  or  say  of  it,  no 
more  the  ficat  of  vice  than  a  village  is ;  humao  nature 
is  the  same  everywhere,  the  modes  only  are  diflerenL 
In  the  village  they  are  coarse;  in  the  Court  they  are 
polite;  like  t)ic  diiferent  clothes  in  the  two  several 
places,  frieze  in  tlie  one,  and  velvet  in  the  other. 

Be  neitlier  a  senrile  courtier  nor  a  noisy  patriot; 
custom,  that  governs  the  world  instead  of  leatoiia 
authorizes  a  certain  latitude  in  political  matters  not 
always  consistcui  with  the  strictest  uuralicy,  but  in 
all  cvcnta  rctuembcr  tervare  modwu^Jincmque  tiutri. 

Be  not  only  tender  and  jealous  of  your  moral,  bat 
of  your  political,  character.  In  your  poHlical  warikre, 
you  will  oeceasarily  make  yourself  enemies,  but  moko 

*  Tbv  flftb  Eori  of  C^mUHUUI  vu  appointed  la  1703  hb  Miv|«i]r*« 
lUat«r  of  Uie  Hune. 
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lem  only  your  political  and  temporan-,  not  jwraonal, 
enemies.  Pursue  your  owu  priuciplea  with  steadiuess, 
but  without  personal  reflection  or  acrimony,  anU 
beliavc  yourself  to  tlioec  who  diflLT  from  you  with  all 
the  i>ul!tenessantl  good  humour  of  a  genlleiuau,  for  in 
the  frequent  jumble  of  political  utoniii,  the  hostile  uud 
the  amicable  ones  otlen  change  places. 

In  business  be  as  able  as  you  can,  but  do  not  be 
cunnl  ng ;  ctinning  is  the  dark  sanctuary  of  inwipncity. 
£very  man  can  be  cunning  if  he  pleases,  by  Bimula- 
tion,  dissimulation,  and  in  short  by  lying.  But  that 
character  is  universally  d(»pised  und  detesttnl,  and 
justly  too;  no  truly  great  man  was  ever  cunning. 
Pre-serve  a  dignity  of  character  by  your  virtue  and 
vei-acity.  You  are  by  no  means  obliged  to  tell  all 
that  you  know  and  think,  but  you  are  obliged  by  all 
the  most  sacred  ties  of  niorality  and  prudence,  never 
to  Bay  anytliiug  contrary  tx)  what  you  know  or  think 
to  be  true.  Be  master  of  your  couDteuauce,  and  let 
not  every  fool  who  runs  raid  it.  One  of  the  fuuda-, 
mental  rulet;,  and  almost  the  only  honest  one  of  Italian 
politics,  is  Voito  »ciolto  e  petmcri  Hretiiy  an  o|>en 
countenance  and  close  thoughts. 

Never  be  proud  of  your  rank  or  birth,  but  be  as 
proud  as  you  please  of  your  character.  Nothing  is  so 
contrary  to  true  dignity  as  the  former  kind  of  pride. 
You  are,  it  is  true,  of  a  noble  family,  but  whether  of 
a  very  ancient  one  or  not  I  neither  know  nor  ctirc,  nor 
nectl  you,  uud  I  dare  say  there  are  twenty  fools  in  the 
House  of  Lords  who  could  out-<lescend  you  In  pedigree. 
That  sort  of  stately  pride  is  the  iiluuding  jejt  of  all 
people  who  can  make  one ;  but  dignity  of  character  is 
universally   respected.     Acquire  and   preserve   tlml 
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most  carefully.  Should  you  be  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  vices,  you  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  even  dignify 
them  by  a  stn'ct  observance  of  decorum ;  at  least  they 
will  loee  something  of  their  natural  iuqiitude. 

Carefully  avoid  every  singularity  that  may  give  Sj 
handle  to  ridicule,  for  ridicule  (with  subraiasion 
Lord  Shuf^eehury),  though  not  founded  upon  truth, 
will  stick  for  some  time,  and  if  thrown  by  a  skilful 
hand  perhaps  for  ever.  Be  wiser  and  better  iJiaQ 
your  eotemporaries,  but  iwem  to  tJike  the  world  as  it 
ie,  and  men  as  they  arc,  for  you  are  too  young  to  be  a 
cmtor  morum ;  you  would  be  an  object  of  ridicule. 
Act  contrary  to  many  Cliurchmeii,  practise  virlne,  but 
do  not  preach  it  whilst  you  are  young. 

If  you  should  ever  fill  a  great  station  at  Court,  take 
care  above  all  things  to  keep  your  hands  clean  and 
pure  from  the  iofamouB  vice  of  oorruption,  a  vice 
infamous  that  it  degrades  even  the  other  vicee  tlif 
may  acuumpaay  it.  Accept  no  present  whatever;  h 
your  character  in  that  respect  be  transparent  aoi 
without  the  least  speck,  for  as  avarice  is  the  vilest  and 
dirtiest  vice  in  private,  corruption  is  m  in  public  liie. 
I  call  corruption  ihe  taking  of  a  sixpence  more  than, 
the  jn;st  and  known  salary  of  your  employment,  nndf 
any  pretence  whatsoever.  Use  what  power  and 
you  may  have  at  Court,  in  the  service  of  merit  rather 
than  of  kindred,  and  not  to  get  pensions  and  rever-j 
sious  for  youreelf  or  your  family,  for  I  call  that 
what  it  really  is,  scandalous  pollution,  though  of  lat 
it  has  been  so  frequent  that  it  has  almost  lost  its 
name. 

Never  run  in  debt,  for  it  is  neither  honest  nor  pru- , 
dent,  but  on  the  contrary,  live  so  far  withia  yc 
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annual  income,  as  to  leave  yourself  room  siiRicient  for 
acts  of  generosity  aod  charity.  Give  nobly  to  indi- 
gent merit,  and  do  not  refuse  your  charily  even  to 
those  whu  have  no  merit  but  their  misery.  Voltaire 
expresses  my  tliought  much  better  than  I  can  myself: 

"  Sepandet  voi  bimfaU*  ooee  ma^ifieenti!, 
"  Mhnt  aitjc  moiiu  tertueux  ne  let  r^aattpai, 

"  A't  votu  in/ormttpoM  de  leur  refoimoitMnM.- 
"llul  grand,  Uttlbeau,  dtjaire  dta  inffraie." 

Such  expense  will  do  you  more  honour,  and  give  you 
more  pleasure,  than  the  idle  profusion  of  a  modish 
and  erudite  luxury. 

These  few  sheets  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Dr. 
Dodd  at  your  return  from  your  travels,  probably  long 
after  I  shall  be  dead ;  read  them  with  deliberation  and 
reflection,  aa  the  tender  and  last  testimonies  of  my 
affection  for  you.  They  are  not  the  severe  and  dis- 
couraging dictates  of  an  old  parent,  but  the  friendly 
and  practicable  advice  of  a  sincere  friend,  who  re- 
members tliat  he  has  been  young  himself  and  knows 
the  indulgence  that  va  due  to  youth  and  inexfterience. 
Yes,  I  have  been  young,  and  a  great  deal  loo  young. 
Idle  dissipation  and  innumerable  intliscretions,  which 
I  am  now  heartily  ashamed  and  repent  of,  character- 
ized my  youth.  But  if  my  advice  can  make  yoa 
wiser  and  better  than  I  was  at  your  age,  I  hope  it 
may  be  some  Uule  atonement 

God  bless  you, 
Chbbtbrfield. 


LORD  CHESTERFIELD^S 

CHARACTERS. 


GEORGE  THE  FIRST. 

George  the  Fibst  vas  an  houeet,  dull,  German 
gentleniuit,  a«  unfit  as  unwilling  to  act  the  part  of  a 
King,  which  ia  to  shine  and  to  oppi-esa.  Lazy  and 
inactive  even  iti  his  pleasurea,  which  were  therefore 
lowly  eeneual.  He  was  coolly  intrepid,  and  indo- 
lently benevolent.  He  vus  diffident  of  his  own  parts, 
which  made  him  speak  little  in  puhlic,  and  prefer  in 
his  social,  which  were  liis  lavourite,  hours  the  com- 
pany of  wags  and  buffoons.  Even  his  mistxeas,  the 
DuchesB  of  Kenchi!,  with  whom  he  i>aa«d  moet  of  his 
time,  and  who  had  all  influence  over  him,  vu  very 
little  above  an  idiot. 

Iniportuuity  alone  could  make  him  act,  and  then 
only  to  get  rid  of  it  His  views  and  affections  were 
singly  conGiied  to  the  narrow  coniftass  of  hitf  Elec- 
torate; England  wa»  too  big  for  him.  If  he  hud 
nothing  great  as  a  King,  he  bod  nothing  bad  as  a 
man;  and  if  he  does  not  adorn,  at  least  he  will  not 
stain,  tlie  annals  of  this  country.  lu  private  life  he 
would  have  been  loved  and  eslwrned  us  a  good  citizen, 
a  good  friend,  and  a  good  neighbour.  Happy  were 
it  for  Europe,  happy  for  the  world,  if  there  were  not 
greater  Kings  lu  it  I 
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GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 

He  Imd  no  better  parts  than  his  father,  but  much 
stronger  animal  Bpirlls,  which  made  him  produce  nnd 
oommuuiciitc  himself  more.  Everything  in  his  cum- 
poeition  was  little ;  and  lie  had  all  the  wenkuesses  of 
a  little  mind,  without  any  of  the  virtues,  or  even  the 
vices,  of  a  great  one.  He  loved  to  act  the  King, 
but  mistook  the  part ;  and  the  Hoyal  dignity  ahrunk 
into  the  Electoral  pride.  He  -vras  educated  upon  thaC 
scale,  and  never  enlarged  its  dimensions  with  his  do- 
minions. As  Elector  of  Hanover  be  thought  himself 
great;  as  King  of  Great  Britain  only  rich.  Avarice, 
the  meanest  of  all  pn3sion8,  waa  his  ruling  otie ;  and  I 
never  knew  him  deviate  into  any  generous  action. 

His  first  natural  movements  were  always  on  the  side 
of  justice  oud  truth ;  but  they  were  oilen  warped  by 
Minitsterial  influence,  or  the  secret  twitches  of  avarice. 
He  was  generally  reckoned  ill-natured,  which  indeed 
he  was  not  He  had  rather  an  unfeeling  than  a  bad 
heart;  but  I  never  observetl  any  settled  malevolence  in 
blra,  thougli  his  sudden  passions,  which  were  fre<iueni, 
made  him  say  things  which,  in  cooler  moments,  he 
would  not  have  executed.  His  heart  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  neutrality  between 
hardness  and  tenderness.  In  Council  he  was  exces- 
sively timorous,  and  thought  by  many  to  be  so  in 
person^  but  of  this  I  can  say  nothing  on  my  own 
knowledge.  In  bis  dress  and  in  his  conver^tion  he 
affected  the  hero  ao  much,  that  from  thence  only 
many  called  his  courage  in  question :  though,  by  the 
way,  that  is  no  certain  rule  to  judge  by,  since  the 
bravest  men,  with  weak  understandings,  constantly 
foil  into  thai  error. 
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Little  things,  as  be  has  often  io)<l  nie  himaelf, : 
him  more  than  great  ones ;  and  this  iras  so  true,  thai 
I  have  often  seen  him  put  so  much  oat  of  hamour  ot 
his  private  ler^,  by  a  mistake  or  blunder  of  a  ralei 
(U  chambre,  that  the  gaping  crowd  admitted  to 
public  \e\C-c  have,  from  his  looks  and  sUence, 
eluded  that  he  had  just  received  eome  dreadful  nei 
Tacitus  would  always  have  been  deceived  by  him. 

Within  certain  bounds,  but  they  were  indeed  nar- 
row ones,  hta  understanding  was  clear,  and  hia  con- 
ception quick :  and  I  have  generally  uU<erred,  that  be 
pronounced  sensibly  and  justly  upon  single  proposi- 
tions ;  but  to  analyae,  separate,  combine,  ami  reduce  to 
a  point,  cotnplicated  ones,  was  above  his  Acuities. 

He  was  tliought  to  have  a  great  opinion  of  his  own 
abilities ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  very  sure  that  he 
had  a  great  distrust  of  them  In  matters  of  8tat&  He 
well  knew  that  he  was  governed  by  the  Queen,  while 
abc-  lived ;  and  that  she  was  governed  by  ijir  Bobei 
Walpole:  but  he  kept  that  secret  luviolably,  and 
tered  himself  that  nobody  had  disoovereil  it. 
their  deaths,  he  was  governed  successively  by  dif> 
ferent  minit<ters,  according  as  they  could  cuj 
for  a  suBicieut  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
for,  as  avarice  was  hia  ruling  paasion,  he  feared, 
hated,  and  courted,  that  money-giving  part  of 
legislature- 
He  was  by  no  means  formed  fur  the  pleasures 
private  and  social  life,  though  Mmetimes  he  tried 
supple  himself  to  them ;  but  he  did  it  so  ungnuxfiilly, 
that  both  he  and  the  company  wero  mutual  re»traiul 
upon  each  other,  and  coosequenLly  soon  grtw  w( 
of  one  another.    A  King  must  be  as  gz«ac  in  mind 
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in  rank,  who  can  let  himself  down  with  eaee  to  the 
social  levc),  and  uo  lower. 

He  had  no  favourites,  and  indeed  no  friends,  hav- 
ing none  of  that  expansion  of  heart,  none  of  those 
amiable  counecting  talents,  wliich  are  neccs-sarj  for 
both.  This,  together  with  the  sterility  of  Lis  conver- 
sation, made  him  prefer  the  company  of  women,  with 
whom  he  rather  sauntered  away  than  enjoyed  his  leisure 
hours.  He  was  addicted  to  women,  but  chiefly  to  such 
as  required  little  attention  and  less  pay.  He  never 
had  but  two  avowed  nii^ti-etwes  of  rauk,  the  CounteaaeB 
of  Suffolk  and  Yarmouth.  The  former,  though  he 
passed  half  his  time  with  her,  hud  uo  degree  of  iufiu- 
eticc,  ntul  but  a  ^uiall  one  of  profit ;  tlie  latter,  being 
taken  alter  the  death  of  the  Qiieen,  had  more  of  botli, 
but  no  extravagant  share  of  either. 

He  was  very  well-bred ;  but  it  was  in  a  stiff  and 
formal  manner,  and  produced  in  others  that  restraint 
which  they  siiw  he  was  under  himself.  He  bestowed 
his  favours  no  coldly  and  uitgraciouBly,  that  they  ex- 
cited no  warm  rettinis  in  thoi^c  who  received  them. 
They  knew  that  they  owed  them  to  the  Ministerial 
ai'niugements  for  the  time  being,  and  not  to  his 
voluntary  choice.  He  waa  extremely  regular  and 
methodical  in  his  hours,  in  his  papciB,  and  above  all 
in  his  private  accounts;  and  would  be  very  peevish  if 
any  nccident,  or  negligence  in  his  Ministers,  broke  in 
upon  that  regular  allutmunt  of  his  time. 

He  had  a  very  small  degree  of  acquired  knowledge ; 
he  sometimes  read  history,  and,  aa  he  had  a  very  good 
memory,  waa  exceedingly  correct  in  facts  and  dates. 
Ho  spoke  French  and  Italian  well,  and  English  very 
properly,  but  with  something  of  a  foreign  accent.    He 
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had  a  contempt  for  the  Belles  Leifres,  which  he  cnlled 
trifling.  He  troublcii  himself  little  about  religion, 
hut  jogged  on  quietljr  in  that  in  which  he  hnd  been 
bred,  witliout  Bcniples,  doubts,  zonl,  or  inquiry.  He 
wns  extremely  sober  and  tcmiwratc,  which,  together 
with  constant  gentle  exercise,  prolonged  his  life  be- 
yond what  his  natural  constitution,  which  was  but  ft 
weak  one,  eeemed  to  promise.  He  died  of  an  apo-] 
plexy,  after  a  reign  of  three-and-thirty  years.  He 
died  unlamcnted,  though  not  unpraised  because  he  was 
dead. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  rather  a  weak  than  a  bad 
man  or  King.  His  government  was  mild  as  to  pre- 
rogative, but  burthensome  as  to  taxes,  which  he  raised^ 
when  and  to  what  degree  he  please<l,  by  corniptinj 
the  honesty,  and  not  by  invading  the  privileges,  of 
Parliament,  I  have  dwelt  tlie  longer  upon  this  char- 
acter, because  I  was  so  long  and  so  well  acquainted 
with  it;  for  al>ove  thirty  year8  I  was  always  near  his 
person,  and  had  constant  opportunities  of  obserriag 
him,  botli  in  his  Regal  robes  and  In  liis  undrc>J8.  I 
have  accom])anted  him  in  his  pleasures,  and  been 
employed  in  his  business.  I  have,  by  tunis,  been  as 
well  and  as  ill  with  him  as  any  man  in  England. 
Impartial  and  unprejudiced,  I  have  drawn  this  chu> 
acler  from  the  life,  and  after  a  forty  years  silting. 


QUEEN  CAROLINE. 

Qtjeex  CAROLnre  had  lively,  pretty  pnrii^,  a  quick 
conception,  and  some  degree  of  female  knowledge; 
and  would  have  been  an  agreeable  woman  in  social,  if 
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she  had  not  aimed  at  being  a  gre«t  one  in  public,  life. 
Bbe  bad  the  graces  that  adoru  the  former,  but  neiilier 
tlie  strengdi  of  parte  nor  the  judgment  necessary  for 
the  latter,  f^he  prof«>sed  art,  instead  of  concealing 
it,  and  vnhted  bersetf  upon  her  skill  in  simulation 
and  diss!  m'u  hi  lion,  by  which  she  made  herself  many 
enemies,  and  not  one  friend,  even  among  the  women 
the  nearest  to  her  pereon. 

She  loved  money,  but  could  oocasionally  part  with 
it,  especially  to  men  of  learning,  whose  patronage  she 
affected.  She  often  conversc<l  with  them,  and  bewil- 
dered borsotf  iu  their  metaphysical  disputes,  which 
neither  she  nor  tliey  themselves  uoderstood.  Cunning 
and  perlidy  were  the  means  she  made  use  of  in  busi- 
ness, ti8  all  women  do,  for  want  of  belter.  She  showed 
her  art  most  in  her  management  of  the  £ing,  whom 
she  governed  absolutely,  by  a  seeming  complaisance 
and  obedience  to  all  his  buraoura;  she  even  favoured 
and  promoted  liis  gallantries.  She  had  a  dangerous 
ambition,  for  it  was  attended  with  courage,  and,if  ahe 
had  lived  much  longer,  might  have  proved  fatal  either 
to  herself  or  the  constitution. 

After  puzzling  herself  in  alt  the  whimsies  and  fan- 
tastical six;culotions  of  different  sect*,  she  fixed  herself 
ultimately  in  Deism,  believing  a  future  state.  She 
died  with  great  resolution  and  intrepidity,  of  a  very 
painfiil  distemper,  and  under  some  cniel  operations. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  agreeable  woman  wiis  Hkcd  by 
most  people ;  but  the  Queen  wm  neither  esteemed, 
beloved,  nor  trusted,  by  anybody  but  the  King. 
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THE  mSTRESSES  OF  GEORGE  THE  FIRST. 


A.  FragmeoU 


(Now  first  [irintM.) 


Thb  accession  of  King  George  the  Firet  to  the 
throne  caused  a  great  revolution  in  tlie  fashionable 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Queen  Anue  had  always:  been 
devout,  chaste,  and  foniial.  *  *  *  But  Iving  Gi-orgc 
the  First  loved  pleasures,  and  was  not  delicate  in  the 
choice  of  them.  No  woman  came  amiss  to  him,  if 
she  were  but  very  willing  and  very  fat.  lie  brought 
over  witii  him  two  considerable  samples  of  his  l>ad  b»te 
and  good  stomach,  the  Ducliess  of  Kendal  and  the 
Countess  of  Darlington ;  letiving  at  Hanoverj  because 
she  happened  to  be  a  Papist,  the  Countess  of  Platen, 
whose  weight  and  circumference  was  little  inferior  to 
tlietrs.  Theee  standards  of  Ida  M^csty's  taate  luudo 
all  ihose  ladies  who  aspired  to  his  favour,  and  who 
were  near  the  Statutable  i^ize,  strain  and  swell  clieni- 
eelves,  like  the  frogs  in  the  fable,  to  rival  the  bulk 
and  dignity  of  the  ox.  Some  succeeded,  and  others 
buisL  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  from  dif- 
ferent niotiveSi  equally  oncouragcd  and  promoted 
pleatiurea;  he  from  having  a  mind  to  sliare  them,  she 
from  policy  and  a  desii-e  of  [wpularlly.  It  cannot  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  uleaaures  pent  up  and  in 
some  measure  incarcerated  during  two  former  reigns, 
should  rush  out  witli  impetuosity  in  this ;  they  did  so 
qua  d^ta porta*  and  every  door  was  willingly  open  to 
them.  Drawing-rooms  every  rooming  at  the  l*rin- 
cese's,  and  twice  a  week  at  night;  crpwded  assembhes 

*  "Qsa  data  porta  nittot."— ViBO. 
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y  niglit  at  Borae  house  or  other;  Balls,  Mas- 
querades, and  Ridottoa,  not  to  njoiitioD  plays  and 
operas !  

LADY  SUFFOLK. 

A  FtDffRicnt.  (Now  finl  printed.) 

Mbs.  IIoward  (afterwards  Countess  of  Suffolk) 
was  of  a  good  family  of  the  Long  Robe,  the  Hohnrts. 
Her  figure  was  above  the  middle  size  and  well  shaped. 
Her  face  was  not  beautirul,  but  pleasing.  Her  hair 
iraa  extremely  fair,  and  remarkably  fine.  Her  arms 
were  square  and  lean,  that  is,  ugly.  Her  countenance 
was  an  undecided  one,  and  announced  neither  good 
nor  ill  nature,  ueithcr  sense  nor  the  want  of  it,  neither 
vivacity  nor  dulness.  She  had  good  natural  sense, 
aud  not  without  art,  but  in  her  oonversation  dwelt 
tediously  upon  details  and  minulies.  She  had  mar- 
ried herself  very  young,  for  love,  to  a  most  unnmiahle 
man,  Mr.  Howard,  a  younger  brother  of  an  Earl  of 
Bufiulk;  he  was  eour,  dull,  and  sullen.  How  she 
came  to  love  him,  or  how  he  came  to  love  anybody, 
is  unaccountable,  unless  from  a  ccrtaiu  fatality  which 
often  makes  hasty  marriages,  soon  attended  by  long 
repentance  and  aversion.  Thus  they  loved,  tlms  they 
manlcil,  and  thus  they  hated  each  other  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  Their  small  fortunes  were  soon  spent, 
nnd  they  retired  to  Hanover,  before  that  Succession 
took  place.  There  they  were  well  received,  of  course, 
as  English ;  and  she,  as  a  well-bred,  agreeable  woman, 
was  declared  Bed-chamber  Woman  to  the  Princess, 
and  attended  the  Princess  to  England  in  that  charac- 
ter, aud  was  lodged  at  Court. 
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Mrs.  Howard  was  now  Uie  uiuiTBlled  oeteirabb 
miatresB.  The  Prince  passed  some  hours  every  day 
alone  with  her  in  her  lodgings,  and  walked  with  tier 
publicly,  U'te  d.  t^te  in  the  gardens  of  Rlubuoad  and 
St  James's.  Hut  I  am  persuaded  tliat  her  prirmte 
interview8  willi  tlie  Prince  were  (for  the  reasons 
above-mentioned)  as  iiinooeut  as  to  the  niniii  point  w 
thoae  between  bim  and  Mrs.  Bellenden  had  been. 


TlioB  the  affiiir  went  on  without  interruption  a  gen- 
tle travelling  pacc^till  the  Prince  came  to  tfacThroiK^ 
and  Mrs.  Howard  became  Countese  of  SuSblk,  bj 
which  titles  I  eball  hereafter  call  them  hotli.  In  the 
meantime  the  busy  and  spectllatire  politicians  of  the 
anti-chamhers,  who  know  everything,  hut  know  every- 
thing wrong,  naturally  concluded,  tiiat  a  lady  with 
whom  the  King  passed  so  many  hours  every  day  must 
necessarily  have  some  interest  with  him,  and  conse- 
quently applied  to  her.  Her  lodgings  grew  more  and 
more  frequented  by  busy  faces,  both  of  men  and 
women.  Solicitations  surrounded  her,  whicli  she  did 
not  reject,  knowing  thai  the  opinion  of  having  power 
often  procures  power.  Nor  did  she  promise  lo  sup- 
port tliem,  cou.sciou3  that  she  had  not  the  |X)wer  to  do 
it.  But  she  hesitated  inclinations  to  serve,  the  difli- 
cultiee  of  doing  it,  and  all  that  trite  cant  of  those 
who  with  power  will  not,  and  of  tliofie  who  without 
power  cannot,  grant  the  requested  favours.  To  my 
knowledge  she  sincerely  tried  to  serve  some,  but  with- 
out effect ;  she  could  not  even  procure  a  place  of  200£. 
a  year  for  John  Gay,  a  very  poor  and  honest  man, 
and  no  I>ad  [>oei,  only  because  ho  was  a  poet,  which 
the  King  considered  as  a  mechanic.    The  Queen  had 
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en  good  care  that  Lady  Suffolk's  apartment  should 
not  lead  to  power  and  furour,  und  from  time  to  time 
made  her  fi»el  hor  inferiority  ljy  hindering  the  King 
from  going  to  her  room  for  three  or  four  days,  repre- 
senting it  US  the  seat  of  a  political  faction. 


I 
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LoitD  TowNsuKSD,  by  very  long  experience  and 
unwc^iried  aj>plication,  wag  certainly  an  able  man  of 
busiiiesi),  whii-b  was  bis  only  )>assion.  His  parts  were 
nether  above  nor  below  it;  they  were  rather  slow,  a 
defect  of  the  safer  side.  He  require<l  time  to  form 
bis  opinion ;  but  when  formed,  he  adhered  to  it  with 
invinci  blc  firmneaa,  not  to  say  obstinacy,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  and  was  impatient  of  contradiction. 

He  wai*  a  most  ungraceful  and  coufueed  S|)eaker  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  inelegant  in  his  languuge,  per- 
plexed in  his  arguments,  but  always  near  the  stress 
of  the  question. 

His  manners  were  coarse,  rustic,  and  seemingly 
brutal,  but  his  nature  waa  by  no  means  so ;  for  fae 
was  a  kind  husband  to  both  his  wives,  a  most  lu- 
dnlgptit  father  to  all  his  children,  and  a  benevolent 
master  to  his  servants,  sure  tests  of  real  good-nature, 
ibr  DO  man  can  long  together  simulate  or  dissimulate 
at  honm. 

He  was  a  warm  friend  and  a  warm  enemy,  defects, 
if  defects  they  are,  inse]»rab1c  in  human  nature,  and 
often  accompanying  tlie  most  generous  minds. 

Never  minister  had  cleaner  hamls  than  he  had. 
Mere  domestic  economy  was  hb  only  care  as  to  money. 


fiv  be  did  not  add  one  acn  lo  hiBena^aadkfi  hm 
yiMDffit  Cnudrcfi  Tvy  mooOTtety  proriaM  Mr,  tl 
lie  bad  been  is  iwnewifiihlp  «id  loaashe 
acali  Bear  Uuny  yean. 

JU  W  onl  J  lored  povcr  fat  die  ide  of  poirer,  in 
order  to  pfBeerre  it  fae  was  obI%ed  to  hare  %  Batt  on- 
varrastaUe  eompIaiBtiice  for  tbe  intcreets  and  even 
dictaia  of  tbe  £lectotal«,  whicb  vae  tbe  oolj  war  by 
which  m  Britufa  Miniater  ooold  bold  cither  fiiToor  or 
power  daring  tb«  re^;i»  of  King  0«ac|^  tbe  Fini  aod 
Beoooo* 

The  ooaneoea  and  irapoiai^iai  of  his  Baaoen 
Bade  him  ditegreedile  to  Qiweo  Cbrolinr 

Lord  ToirDBbeod  was  not  of  a  teaaper  to  act  a  aee- 
ond  part,  after  having  acted  a  first,  as  he  did  dnrii^ 
the  reign  of  King  George  tbe  Fust.  lie  raolved 
Iberelbre  to  make  one  oonToiMre  struggle  to  rerive  lus 
ex|nnog  power,  or.  If  that  did  ooi  saoceed,  u> 
from  basinen.  He  tried  the  experiment  upon 
King,  with  whom  be  had  a  penonal  inbereaL  The  ex- 
penment  fiiiled,  ae  he  might  enily,  and  ought  to  have^ 
jbreeeeo.  He  retired  to  hia  Beat  in  the  country,  and  in 
a  few  yean  died  of  an  apoplexy. 

Having  thai  meotiooed  the  idigfat  ddisots,  aa 
as  tbe  many  valoaUe  parts,  of  hi«  character,  I 
declare  that  I  owed  the  former  to  truth,  and  the 
to  gratitude  and  fiiendship  as  well  aa  to  troth,  atnce^ 
fijr  some  years  befi»e  be  retired  from  bunneas,  we 
lired  in  the  Btrictert  intiiBacy  that  ihe  difierenoe  of 
our  age  and  tttoafcioDS  could  admit,  daring  which  time 
he  g^Te  me  many  unasked  and  unequivocal  prDotfs  of 
hii  friendship. 


MR.  ropE, 
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MR.  POPE. 

PoFE  in  conrei'sation  was  below  himself;  be  was 
seldom  v.fi»y  aiul  natural,  and  seemed  afraid  tlint  the 
man  should  degrade  the  poet,  which  made  him  always 
attempt  wit  and  humour,  often  unsuccessfully,  atid  too 
oSUiti  unseasonably.  I  have  been  witli  Mm  a  week  at 
a  time  at  his  house  at  Twickenham,  where  I  neecs- 
saiily  saw  his  mind  in  its  undress,  when  he  was  both 
an  agreeable  and  an  iustructivc  companion. 

His  moral  character  has  been  warmly  attacked,  and 
but  weakly  defended ;  the  uatural  coueequeuoe  of  his 
shining  turn  to  satire,  of  which  many  felt,  and  all 
feared,  the  smart.  It  must  be  owned,  that  he  was  the 
most  irritable  of  all  the  genwi  irritabile  vo^wm.,  of- 
fended with  trifles,  and  never  forgetting  or  forgiving 
tliem ;  but  in  this  I  really  think^  that  the  poet  was 
more  iu  fault  (han  the  man.  He  was  as  great  an  in- 
stance as  any  he  quotes  of  the  contrarieties  and  incon- 
aistenciea  of  human  nature;  for,  notwithstanding  tlie 
malignancy  of  his  satires,  and  some  blanicable  passages 
of  his  life,  he  was  cli&ritablc  to  his  power,  active 
in  doing  good  ofiices,  and  piously  attentive  to  an 
old  bed-ridden  mother,  who  died  but  a  little  time 
before  liim.  His  poor,  crazy,  deformed  body  was  a 
mere  Pandora's  Box,  containing  all  the  physical  ills 
that  ever  afflicted  humanity.  This,  perhaps,  whetted 
the  edge  of  his  satire,  and  may  in  Eome  degree  ex- 
cuse it 

I  will  say  nothing  of  his  works ;  they  speak  suffi- 
ciently for  themselves;  they  will  live  as  long  as  let- 
ters and  ta>?tc  i^hall  remain  iu  this  country,  and  be 
more  and   more  admired,  as  envy  and   resentment 
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8liu.lt  subside.  But  I  will  vcntui'e  this  piece  of  cltis- 
8ic»l  bliL-^phemy,  which  lit,  that,  however,  he  may  be 
supposed  to  l>e  obliged  to  Horace,  Horace  b  more 
obliged  to  him. 

He  was  a  Deist  believing  in  a  fiiture  state  :  this  he 
has  often  owned  himself  to  me;  but  when  he  died  he 
sacrificed  a  cock  to  Esculupius,  and  sufifered  the  priests 
who  got  about  him  to  perform  oil  their  absurd  cere- 
monies on  hiit  body. 

Having  mentioned  his  being  a  Beist,  I  cannot  for- 
bear relating  a  singular  anecdote,  not  quite  foreign 
li'om  the  purpose.  I  went  to  him  one  morning  at 
Twickenham,  and  found  a  large  folio  Bible,  with  gilt 
eliisps,  lying  before  him  upon  his  tabic;  and  as  tj 
knew  his  way  of  thinklug  upon  that  book,  I  askt 
him  jocosely,  If  he  was  going  to  write  an  answer  to 
tt  ?  "  It  is  a  prceent,"  said  lie,  "  or  rather  a  legacy, 
"  from  my  old  friend  the  Bishop  of  Rocheeter. 
"  went  to  take  my  leaveof  Iiira  yestei-day  in  the  Tower' 
**  where  I  saw  this  Bible  upon  his  table.  Af^er  the 
"  first  compliments,  the  Bishop  said  to  me, '  My  friend 
" '  Pope,  considering  your  infirmities,  and  my  age  and 
" '  exilf,  it  is  not  likely  we  should  ever  meet  again, 
"'and  therefore  I  give  you  this  legacy  to  remember 
" '  me  by.  Take  it  home  with  you,  and  let  me  advise 
" '  you  to  abide  by  it.' — '  IJoes  your  Lordship  abide  by 
"'it  yourself?'— 'I  do.*— *  If  you  do,  my  Lord,  it 
" '  but  lately.  May  I  beg  to  know  what  new  lights 
" '  argumeuta  have  prevailed  with  you  now,  to  entor- 
"*tain  an  opinion  so  contrary  to  that  which  you  en- 
"'tertaiucd  of  that  book  all  the  former  part  of  your 
"'life?*  The  Bishop  Replied,  'We  have  not  time  to 
"'talk  of  these  things;  but  take  home  the  book,  I 
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** '  win  abide  by  it,  and  T  rccnmmend  to  yon  to  do  so 
" '  loo ;  and  so  God  lAcs-s  you.'  "  * 

Waa  this  hypocrisy;  was  it  the  effect  of  illncse, 
misfortones,  and  disappointed  viewa;  or  was  it  late, 
very  late  conviction  ?  I  will  not  take  upon  me  even 
to  conjecture.  The  mind  of  man  is  so  variable,  so 
dlficrent  from  itself  in  prosperity  nnd  adveraity,  in 
sickness  and  in  liealtli,  in  high  or  in  low  spirits,  tliat 
I  take  the  effects  as  I  find  them,  without  presuming 
to  trace  them  up  to  their  tnie  and  eecret  causes.  I 
know,  by  not  knowing  even  myself,  how  little  1  know 
of  that  good,  that  bad,  that  knowing,  that  ignorant, 
that  reasoning  and  unreasonable  creature^  JUan, 
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(Now  fint  prinUd.) 


Dr.  Aebuthnot  was  both  luy  physician  and  my 
friend,  and  in  both  those  capacities  I  justly  placed  the 
ntinoet  coufidcucc  in  him. 

Without  any  of  the  crnh,  he  had  all  the  skill  of 
his  profesdon,  which  he  exerted  with  the  most  care 

*  Tbe  Editor  hiu  not  felt  liim*«)f  nl  liberty  to  oinit  this  psmg«, 
although  cDtcrtaiQing  Dot  only  n  ttrong  doubt,  but  an  utter  di»b«lifift 
tlisl  the  cunvertatioti  bvttreen  Pope  and  Attvibarj',  u  repurt«t]  l>y  the 
former,  ever  rtnl\y  pMwd.  To  sti*p«cl  on«  of  our  greatest  theological 
writeri.— one  of  the  ihitiing  lighti  of  our  CbDrcb, — of  concealed 
OeiuB  during  many  ycfira, »  a  charge  so  B«riou4  and  ao  improbable  aa 
to  be  JuBtified  only  hy  the  most  cuoclusive  evidence.  Bat  here  the 
•vMence  ia  only  of  the  slightest  teztare.  Beaidn  the  valid  grounds 
igaioat  It  quoted  in  the  Enq/clopaidia  Britaaniea  (arL.  ATTHitnuRY), 
what  Judicious  critic  would  weigh  in  the  bahuice  eren  for  a  niomeDt 
tho  reraclty  of  Pot>«  agaluat  the  piety  of  AtterburyT 
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and  pleasure  u]K)u  those  unfortuuate  patients,  who 
could  not  give  him  a  fee. 

To  great  and  rarinus  emditioa,  he  joined  an  infinite 
fund  of  wit  and  humour,  to  which  hia  frienda  Pope 
and  Swift  were  more  obliged,  than  they  have  ac- 
knowledged thcmselved  to  be. 

Hit;  imagination  was  almost  Inexhaustible,  and 
wliatever  subject  he  treated,  or  was  coii8uIte<:l  upon,  lie 
immediately  overflowed  with  all  that  it  could  |)0*sil>ly 
produce.  It  was  at  any  body's  service,  for  as  soon  as 
be  was  exonerated,  he  did  not  care  what  became  of  it ; 
insomuch,  tliat  his  sons,  when  young,  have  frequently 
made  kites  of  lua  scattered  papers  of  Kmts,  which 
would  have  furnished  good  matter  for  folios. 

Not  being  in  the  least  jealous  of  his  fame  as  an 
author,  he  would  neither  take  the  time  nor  the  trouble 
of  separating  the  best  from  the  worst ;  he  worked  out 
the  whole  mtue,  which  afterwards,  in  the  hands  of 
skilful  refiners,  produced  a  rich  vein  of  ore. 

As  his  imagination  was  always  at  work,  he  wa4 
frequently  absent  and  inattentive  in  company,  which 
made  him  both  sity  and  do  a  thousand  inufTetisive 
alt^urdities;  but  which,  far  from  being  provoking,  aa 
they  commonly  are,  supplied  new  mutter  for  conver- 
sation, and  occasioned  wit,  both  in  himwlf  and  others. 

His  social  character  was  not  more  amiable  than  his 
moral  character  was  pure  and  exemplary ;  charily, 
benevolence,  and  a  love  of  mankind  appeared  unaf- 
fectedly in  all  he  said  or  did.  Hie  letter  to  Pope  against 
personal  satire,  published  in  the  works  of  the  latter, 
breathes  in  a  most  distinguished  mauner,  that  amiable 
spirit  of  iminanity. 

His  good  understanding  could  not  get  tlie  better  of 
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some  prejudicesof  hiseducation  ami  country.  For  he 
was  convinced  that  he  had  twice  luul  tlie  second  siglit, 
which  iu  Scotch  eignifics  a  degree  of  nocturnal  inspi- 
ration, hut  in  English  only  a  dream.  He  was  ul&o  a 
Jacobite  by  prejudice,  and  a  Republican  by  reflection 
and  reasoning. 

He  indulged  hia  palate  to  excess,  I  might  liave  said 
to  gluttony,  which  gave  him  a  gross  plethoric  habit  of 
body,  that  was  the  cause  of  hia  death. 

He  lived  and  died  a  deTOUt  and  sincere  Chrintian. 
Pope  and  I  were  with  him  the  evening  before  he  died, 
when  he  Bu0ercd  racking  pains  from  au  inflummatioa 
in  his  bowels,  but  his  head  was  clear  to  the  last.  He 
took  leave  of  uh  with  tenderness,  without  weakness, 
and  told  us  ihat  he  died,  not  only  willi  the  comfort, 
but  even  the  devout  aasuranco,  of  a  Christian. 

By  all  tliose,  who  were  not  much  acquainted  with 
him,  ho  was  considered  infinitely  below  his  level;  he 
put  no  price  upon  himself,  and  consequently  went  at 
an  undervalue;  for  the  world  is  complaisiiut  or  dupe 
enough,  to  give  every  man  the  prioe  he  sets  u|>on 
himself,  provided  it  be  not  insolently  and  overbear- 
ingly  demanded.     It    turns    upon    the    manner   of 


asking. 


LORD  BOUNGBROKE. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  lights  and  shades  strong 
enough  to  paint  the  character  of  Ixird  Bolingbroke, 
who  was  a  most  mortifying  instance  of  the  violence  of 
human  passions,  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  most  im- 
proved and  exalted  human  reason.  His  virtues  and 
his  vices,  his  reason  and  his  passions,  did  not  blend 
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Iheniselvt*  by  a  gradation   of  tints,  but  formed  a 
shining  and  sudden  contrtuit. 

Here  the  darkest,  there  the  most  splendid  colours, 
and  both  rendered  more  Btriking  from  their  proximity. 
Impetuosity,  excess,  and  almost  extravjigancy,  char- 
acterized not  only  his  passions  but  even  his  sense 
His  youth  was  distingui8hc<i  by  all  tiie  tumult  anc 
storm  of  pleasures,  in  which  he  lii-entiously  triumphed, 
disdaining  all  decorum.  His  fine  imagination  was 
often  heated  and  exJiausted  with  his  body  in  cele- 
brating and  almost  deifying  the  proetitute  of  the 
night;  and  his  convivial  joys  vrere  pushed  to  all  the 
extravagancy  of  frantic  Bacchanals.  These  passions 
were  never  interrupted  but  by  a  stronger,  ambition. 
The  former  impaired  both  hi«  constitution  and  hifl 
character ;  but  the  latter  destroyed  both  bis  fortune 
and  his  reputation. 

He  engaged  young,  and  di8tingnishe<l  himself  in 
business.  Mis  penetration  was  ahnost  intuition,  luid 
he  adorned  vrlmtevcr  subject  he  either  Fpoke  or  wrote 
upon  by  the  most  splendid  eloquence ;  not  a  studied 
or  laboured  eloquence,  but  by  such  a  flowing  happiness 
of  diction,  which  (from  care  pcrliapa  at  first)  was  be- 
come so  imbiuiiil  to  him,  that  even  his  most  fiimiliar 
conversations,  if  tJiken  down  iu  writing,  would  have 
borne  the  press,  witlioiit  tlie  least  correction,  either  as 
to  method  or  style. 

He  had  noble  and  generous  sentiments,  rather  than 
fixed,  reflected  principlce  of  good-nature  and  friend- 
ship; but  tliey  were  more  violent  than  lastijig,  and 
suddenly  and  oflen  varied  to  their  opposite  extremes, 
with  regard  oven  to  the  same  i>er5onA.  He  received 
the  common  attentionsof  civility  as  obligaUorut.  which 
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he  relnrned  with  interest;  and  resented  with  padsion 
the  little  iu advertencies  of  humau  nature,  wliicli  lie 
repaid  with  interest  too.  Even  a  difTcreiicc  of  opinion 
upon  n  phiiodopliiciit  subject  would  provoke,  and 
prove  liini  no  practical  philosopher  at  least. 

KoLwithstanding  the  dissipation  of  his  youth,  iind 
the  tumultuous  agitation  of  bis  middle  age,  he  had 
an  infinite  fund  of  rarious  and  almost  universal 
knowledge,  which  from  tlio  clearest  and  quickest 
conception,  and  the  happicat  memory  that  ever  man 
was  blessed  with,  lie  always  carrie<l  about  him.  It 
was  his  pocker-moiiey,  and  he  never  had  occasion  to 
draw  upon  a  book  for  any  sum.  He  excelled  more 
particularly  in  hu^tory,  us  his  historical  works  plainly 
prove.  The  relative  political  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  every  country  in  Europe,  particularly  of  hia 
own,  were  better  known  to  him  than  |>erhaj)8  to  any 
man  in  it ;  but  how  steadily  be  pursued  the  latter  in 
his  public  conduct,  his  enemies  of  all  parties  and 
denominationct  Icll  with  pleasure. 

During  his  long  exile  in  France,  he  applied  him- 
self to  study  with  his  characteristical  ardour;  and 
tltere  he  formed,  and  chiefly  executed,  the  j)lau  of  hia 
great  {ihiloeophical  work.  The  common  U)unils  of 
human  knowledge  were  too  narrow  for  his  warm  and 
aspiring  imagination :  he  must  go  extra  jUwiraan^ 
tia  mtejita  muntU,  and  explore  the  unknown  and 
unknowable  regions  of  metaphysics,  which  open  an 
nnbounded  field  for  the  excursions  of  an  ardent  imag- 
ination, where  endless  conjectures  supply  the  defect 
of  unattainable  knowledge,  and  too  often  ugurp  both 
its  name  and  its  influence. 

He  had  a  very  handsome  person,  with  a  most  en- 
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g^^ng  addres  io  bia  air  and  mutoefs ;  be  bad  all 
the  dignity  and  good-breeding  vhidi  a  man  of  qnalBj 
abonld  or  can  have,  and  wbicb  m  !mw,  in  tbia  coaatrj 
at  least,  really  hare. 

He  pro£nwd  fannself  a  Ddst,  betiering  in  a 
eral  Prorideooet  but  doabting  ot,  tboi^  by  no  mt 
Kgectins  (as  ia  oommonly  soppoaed)  ibe  immortality 
of  the  noul,  and  a  fntore  state. 

He  died  of  a  cruel  and  Bfaocking  distemper,  a  caaoer 
in  his  face,  which  he  endured  vith  firmneaB.  A  wtA 
Ijefore  be  died,  I  took  my  last  leave  of  him  with  grief; 
and  be  returned  me  his  last  ferewdl  with  teodemea^ 
and  said,  "  God  who  placed  me  here,  will  do  what 
**  pleases  with  me  hereaAer ;  and  be  knom  beM  wl 
■*  to  dou    May  he  blev  you  I" 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  extiaordinary  character, 
where  good  and  ill  were  perpetually  joetUng  each  ocfao^ 
what  can  we  aay,  bat,  alas !  poor  human  nature ! 


ire.   PL'LTENEY. 

(wBtTTiaJ  IS  1763.) 

Mb.  PrLTE5BT  was  formed  by  natare  for 
and  convivial  pleasures.  Resentment  made  lum  en- 
gage in  baftD€8B.  He  had  thought  himself  iHgbted 
by  Sir  Robert  WaJpole,  to  whom  he  poblicly  rowed 
not  only  revenge,  but  utter  destnictian.  He  had 
lively  and  eliining  paite,  a  surprini^  quidjioss  of 
wit,  and  a  happy  turn  to  the  most  amtwag  and  enter-^ 
taining  kinds  of  poetry,  as  etngrami,  balUds, 
Ac;  in  all  which  he  had  an  uncommon  6wility.  His 
compositiotts  in  that  way  were  sometimes 
often  UceDtiooa,  but  always  full  of  wiL 
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He  had  a  quick  and  clear  coneeplion  of  biuineas, 
could  equally  detect  and  practise  sophistry.  He  could 
state  and  explain  the  moet  intricate  matters,  even  in 
figures,  with  the  utmost  penipicuity.  His  partii  were 
rathi>r  above  business;  and  the  warmtli  of  bis  imagi- 
nation, joined  to  the  impetuosity  and  rosticssnces  of 
his  terajwr,  made  him  iucajmble  of  conducting  it  long 
together  with  prudence  and  steadiness. 

He  was  a  most  complete  orator  and  debater  in  the 
House  of  Commons:  eloquent,  entertaining,  persua- 
Mve,  strong,  and  pathetic,  as  occasion  rwiuircd;  for 
he  bad  arguments,  wit,  and  tears,  at  bis  command. 
His  breast  was  the  seat  of  all  those  passions  which 
degrade  our  nature,  and  disturb  our  reason.  There 
they  raged  in  perpetual  conflict;  but  avarice,  the 
meanest  of  tlicm  all,  generally  triumphed,  ruled  abso- 
lutely, and  in  many  instances,  which  I  forbear  to 
mention,  most  scandalously. 

His  sudden  passion  was  outrageous,  but  supjwrted 
by  great  personal  courage.  Nothing  exceeded  liis 
ambition  but  his  avarice:  they  often  accompany,  and 
are  frequently  and  rccijirocally  the  causes  and  the 
effects  of  each  other;  but  the  latter  is  always  a  clog 
upon  the  former.  He  affected  good  nature  and  com- 
panion, and  perhaps  his  heart  might  feel  the  misfor- 
tunes and  distresses  of  his  fellow-creatures,  but  his 
hand  was  seldom  or  never  stretched  out  to  relieve 
them.  Though  he  was  an  able  actor  of  truth  and 
eincerity,  he  oould  occasionally  lay  them  aside,  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  his  ambition  or  avarice. 

He  was  once  in  the  greatest  point  of  view  that  ever 
I  saw  any  sulyect  in.  When  the  Opixwition,  of  which 
he  was  the  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  prevailed 
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at  last  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  became  lUe  ar- 
biter between  the  Crown  and  the  people :  the  former 
imploring  Iub  protection,  the  tatter  his  8up|>ort.  In 
that  critical  moment  bis  various  jarring  pnsaions  were 
iu  the  highcHt  fornieut>  and  for  a  while  Bus[)eii(1ed  hits 
ruling  one.  Sense  of  shaiue  made  him  Itcsitale  at 
luruiug  courtier  on  a  sudden,  afler  having  acted  the 
patriot  ao  long,  and  with  so  much  applause;  and  his 
pride  made  him  declare  that  he  would  accept  of  no 
place,  vainly  imagining,  that  he  could  hy  such  a  sim- 
ulated and  temporary  self-denial  preserve  his  }}opu- 
larity  with  the  public,  and  hia  power  at  Court.  He 
was  mlstakeu  in  both.  The  King  hated  him  almost 
as  much  for  what  he  might  huve  done,  us  for  what  he 
iuid  done;  and  a  motley  Ministry  was  formed,  which 
by  no  means  desired  his  company.  The  nation  looked 
upon  Kim  as  a  deserter,  aad  he  shrunk  into  insignifi- 
cancy and  an  Earldom. 

He  made  several  attemplB  aflerwards  to  retrieve  the 
opportunity  he  had  lost,  but  in  vain;  his  situation 
would  not  allow  it.  He  was  fixed  in  tlie  House  of 
XfOrds,  that  hoi^pital  of  incurables;  and  hia  retreat  to 
popularity  was  cut  off:  for  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic, when  once  great  and  once  lost,  is  never  to  be 
regained.  He  lived  uflerwards  in  retirement  with  the 
wretehed  comfort  of  Horaces  miser: 


Populim  tn«  sibilitt;  &l  mihi  ftlftndo 

IpM  domi,  Minul  mc  oummoa  contemptor  in  arci. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  suspected  to  have  given  too 
strong  colouring  to  some  features  of  this  portrait;  bub 
I  solemnly  prot«Mt,  that  I  have  drawn  it  conscieii" 
ttously,  and  lo  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  from  a  vczy 
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long  ncqaaintance  with,  aud  observation  of,  tlie  origi- 
nal. Nay.  I  have  rather  soflened  than  heightened 
the  colouring. 


SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 


rl  KDCH  question,  whether  an  impartial  character  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  will  or  can  be  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity ;  for  he  governed  this  kingdom  so  long,  that  the 
various  pasBions  of  mankind  mingled,  and  in  a  miin- 
ner  incorporated  tbemsclves,  with  evcrytliing  tliat  was 
i.,  said  or  written  concerning  tiiin.  Never  wiia  man  more 
^B  flattered,  nor  more  abused ;  and  liis  long  power  waa 
^1  probably  the  chief  cause  of  both.  I  waa  mucli  ac- 
^^  quaiuted  with  him  both  in  his  public  and  hie  prirale 

I  life.  I  mean  to  do  impaitial  justice  to  his  character; 
and  tlierefore  my  picture  of  him  will,  perhaps,  be 
more  like  him,  than  it  will  be  like  any  of  the  other 
pictures  drawn  of  him. 
In  private  lifebe  was  good-natured,  cheerful,  social; 
inelegant  in  his  manners,  loose  in  hie  morals.  He 
had  a  coarse,  strong  wit,  which  he  was  too  free  of  for 
a  man  in  \m  station,  as  it  is  always  inconsistent  with 
^_  dignity.  He  was  very  able  as  a  Minister,  but  without 
^m  a  certain  elevation  of  mind  necessary  for  great  good, 
^B  or  great  miKchief  Profuse  and  appetent,  his  ambition 
^    was  aubservient  to  hi*?  desire  of  making  a  great  fortune. 

iHe  had  more  of  the  Mazarin  than  of  tlie  Richelieu. 
He  would  do  mean  things  for  profit,  and  never  thought 
of  doing  great  onea  for  glory. 
He  wa8  both  the  beut  Parliament-man,  and  the 
ablest  manager  of  Parliament,  that  I  believe  ever 
lived.    An  artful  rather  than  an  eloquent  speaker; 
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he  saw,  as  bv  intuition,  the  di^ptintioii  of  the  Home^ 
and  preeeed  or  receded  accordiogly.  So  clmr  in 
stating  the  moet  intricate  mattera,  especioUj  in  the 
finances,  that,  whilst  he  was  speaking,  the  most  igno- 
rant tlioughl  that  tbey  understood  what  ther  really  did 
not.  Money,  not  prerogative,  was  ihe  chief  engine 
of  bis  administration  ;  and  he  employed  it  with  a  auo* 
cess  which  in  a  manner  disgraced  humanity.  He  was 
not,  it  is  true,  the  inventor  of  that  sbamefat  method 
of  governing  which  ha<i  been  gaininjrgrotind  ioBensi- 
bly  ever  since  Cbarles  11.,  but  wiUi  uneommoa  eldll 
and  unbounded  profusion  be  brought  it  to  that  per- 
fection, which  at  this  time  dishonours  and  distreCTOB 
this  coantry,  and  which  (if  not  checked,  and  Qod 
knows  how  it  am  be  now  checked)  most  ruin  it. 

Betndcs  this  powerful  engine  of  government,  he  had 
a  moet  extraordinary  talent  of  persuading  and  working 
men  up  (o  his  pur]>ose.  A  hearty  kind  of  franknt 
which  sometimes  seemed  impudence,  made  peopi 
think  that  he  let  them  into  bis  secrets,  whiUt  the  im> 
politeness  of  his  manners  seemed  to  attest  his  sincerity. 
When  he  found  anybody  proof  against  pecuniary 
teniptalions,  which,  alas  I  was  but  aeldom,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  still  worse  art;  for  he  lauglietl  at  and 
ridiculed  all  notions  of  public  virtue,  and  the  love  of 
one's  country,  calling  them  "  the  chimerical  school-boy 
"  flights  of  classical  learning ;"  declaring  himeelf  at 
tlie  game  time,  **no  saint,  no  Spartan,  no  reformer." 
He  would  jrequently  ask  young  fellows,  at  their  finU 
appearance  in  the  world,  while  tlieir  honest  hcerta 
were  yet  untainted,  "  Well,  are  you  w  be  an  old 
"Roman?  a  patriot?  You  will  soon  come  off  uf 
"  that,  and  grow  wiser."    And  thus  he  was  more  dao- 
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geroDS  to  the  morals  than  to  tbe  liberties  of  \m  coun- 
try, to  vrtiich  I  am  persuaded  he  meant  no  ill  in  lu8 
heart. 

He  was  the  easy  and  profuse  dupe  of  women,  and 
In  some  instances  indecently  so.  He  was  excessively 
open  to  flattery,  even  of  the  groeseat  kiudj  and  from 
the  ooarsest  hunglere  of  that  vile  profeaalon ;  which 
engaged  him  to  pusti  most  of  his  leisure  and  Jovial 
hours  with  |>eoplc  whose  blasted  characters  reflected 
upon  his  own.  He  was  loved  by  many,  but  resjiected 
by  none;  his  familiar  and  illiberal  mirth  and  raillery 
leaving  him  no  dignity.  He  was  not  vindictive,  but 
OD  the  contrary  very  placable  to  those  who  had  injured 
him  the  most.     His  good-liumour,  good-nature,  nad 

Ibcnclicence,  in  the  several  relations  of  father,  husband, 
master,  and  friend,  gained  him  the  warmest  aflections 
of  all  within  that  circle. 
His  name  will  not  be  recorded  in  history  among  the 
"  best  men,"  or  the  "  best  Ministers;"  but  much  leas 
ought  it  to  be  ranked  amongst  tho  worst. 
mil 
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LORD  GRANVILLE. 


Lord  Grai7TILI,e  had  great  parts,  and  a  most 
uncommou  share  of  learuiug  for  a  man  of  quality. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  House  of 
Lord»,  both  in  the  declamatory  and  the  argumentative 
way.  He  had  u  wonderful  quickness  and  prectsioa  in 
seizing  the  stress  of  a  question,  which  no  art,  no 
Bopbistry,  could  disguise  to  him.  lu  business  he  was 
bold,  enterprising,  and  overbearing.  He  had  been 
brol  up  in  high  monarchical,  that  is,  tyrannical  prin- 
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ciplee  of  government,  which  his  nrdent  and  imperioi 
temper  made  bira  think  were  the  onlj'  rational  aod 
practicable  ones.  He  would  have  been  a  great  first 
Minister  in  France,  little  inferior,  perhaps,  to  Riche- 
lieu ;  in  this  government,  which  is  yet  free,  he  would 
have  been  a  dangerous  one,  little  less  so,  perhaps,  than 
Lord  Strafford.  He  was  neither  ill-natured  nor  vin- 
dictive, and  had  a  great  contempt  for  money.  His 
ideas  were  all  above  it.  In  social  life  he  waaan  agree- 
able, good-liumonred,  and  instrnctive  companion;  a 
great  but  entertaining  talker. 

He  degraded  himMilf  by  the  vice  of  drinking,  wluch, 
together  with  a  great  stock  of  Greek  and  Latin,  he 
brouglit  away  with  him  from  Oxford,  and  retained 
and  practised  ever  afterwards.  By  hts  own  industry, 
he  hud  made  himself  master  of  all  (he  modern  lan- 
guages, and  had  acquired  a  great  knowledge  of  the 
law.  His  political  knowledge  of  the  interest  of  Princea 
and  of  commerce  was  extensive,  and  his  notions  were 
just  and  grout.  His  character  may  be  summed  up,  in 
nice  precision,  quick  decision,  and  unbounded  pre- 
sumption. 


MR.  PELHAM. 

Mr.  Pelham  had  good  sense,  without  either  shining 
parts  or  any  degree  of  literature.  He  had  by  no 
means  an  elevated  or  enterprising  geniu.«,  but  liod  b 
more  manly  and  sle-ady  resolution  than  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  bad  a  gentlemui-Iike 
franknf'M  in  his  behaTiour,  and  as  great  a  [mint  of 
honour  tis  a  ^rinister  can  have,  especially  a  Minisler 
at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  where  numberless  etnrdy 
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and  indefatigable  beggars  of  condition  apply,  who 
cannot  all  be  gratiGed,  nor  all  with  safety  be  refused. 

He  waa  a  very  ioelogant  speaker  in  Purlittraeut,but 
spoke  with  a  certain  candour  and  openness  that  made 
him  be  well  heard,  and  generally  believed. 

He  wished  well  tu  the  public,  and  managed  the 
finances  with  great  care  and  personal  purity.  He  was 
par  neyotiis  neque  supra:  had  many  domestic  virtues 
and  no  vices.  If  his  place,  and  the  power  tliat 
accompanies  it,  made  him  some  public  enemies,  his 
behaviour  in  botli  secured  him  from  pereonal  and 
lUDcorous  ones.  Those  who  wished  him  worst,  only 
wished  themselves  in  his  place. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  an  honourable  man,  and  a 
VcU-wishiug  Minister, 
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BICHARD.  EARL  OF  SCARBOROUGH. 

{WBITTEIf  IH  AUOCST,  1759.) 

\v  drawing  the  character  of  Lord  Scarborough,  I 
will  be  strictly  upon  my  guard  against  the  jiurtiality 
of  that  intimate  and  unreserved  friendship,  in  which 
we  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  to  which  friend- 
ship, as  well  as  to  the  public  notoriety  of  it,  I  owe 
much  more  than  my  pride  will  let  my  gratitude  own. 
\i  this  may  be  suspected  to  have  biassed  my  jud^ 
ment,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  allowed  to  have 
Informed  it;  for  the  most  secret  movements  of  his 
soul  were,  without  disguise,  coimimuicated  to  me  only. 
However,  1  will  rather  lower  than  heighten  the  colour- 
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ing;  I  vtll  mark  the  shades,  And  draw  a  credible 
rather  than  an  exact  likeness. 

He  hod  a  very  good  person,  rather  above  the  mid- 
dle size;  a  handsome  foce,  and  when  he  was  cheerfhl, 
the  moHt  engaging  countenance  imaginable ;  when 
grave,  which  was  oflencst,  the  most  resfiectiible  one. 
He  had  in  the  highest  d^ree  the  air,  roannerB,  and 
addreas,  of  a  man  of  quality,  politeness  with  ease, 
and  dignity  without  pride. 

Bred  in  camps  and  Courte,  it  caanot  be  Bnpposed 
that  he  was  untainted  with  the  fashionable  vices  of 
these  warm  climates;  bat  (if  I  maj  be  allowei)  the 
expression)  be  dignified  them,  instead  of  their  de- 
grading hira  into  any  mean  or  indecent  action.  He 
had  a  good  degree  of  classical,  and  a  greftt  one  of 
modern  knowledge ;  with  a  just,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  delicate  taste. 

In  his  common  expenses  he  was  liberal  within 
bounds ;  but  in  his  charities  and  bounties  he  hod 
none;  1  have  known  them  put  him  to  some  present 
inconveniences. 

He  wad  a  strong,  but  not  an  eloquent  or  florid 
speaker  in  ParliamcnL  He  spoke  so  unaffectedly  tb« 
honeet  dictates  of  biit  heart,  tliac  truth  and  virtue, 
which  never  want,  and  seldom  wear,  onuunents, 
aeemed  only  to  borrow  bis  voic«.  This  gave  such  an 
astonishing  weight  to  all  he  Esid,  that  he  more  than 
onoe  carried  an  unwilling  majority  after  him.  Batk 
is  the  authority  of  ansnspected  rirtoe,  that  it  wiU 
eometimes  eliame  rice  into  decency  at  least. 

He  was  not  only  ofibred,  but  pressed  to  accept,  the 
post  of  Seeretarr  of  State ;  bat  be  constantly  relitaed 
it     I  once  tried  to  peFsoade  him  to  accept  it ;  but  be 
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told  me  thnt  both  tlio  natural  vrarmtli  and  melancholy 
of  his  temper  made  him  unfit  for  it;  and  that  more- 
over he  knew  very  well  that,  in  ihoee  Ministerial  em- 
ployments, tlio  course  of  btiainees  made  it  necessary  to 
do  many  liard  thinga,  and  some  unjust  ones,  trhicli 
eould  only  be  authorizeil  by  the  Jesuitical  casuistry  of 
the  direction  of  the  intention ;  a  doctrine  which  be 
6aid  be  could  not  possibly  adopt.  Whether  he  was 
the  fir^t  that  ever  made  that  ubjuction,  I  cannot  affirm  ; 
but  I  suspect  that  he  will  be  the  last 

He  was  a  true,  Constitutional,  and  yet  practicable 
patriot;  a  sincere  lover  and  a  zealous  assertor  of  the 
natural,  the  civil,  and  the  religious  rights  of  his  coun- 
try. But  be  would  not  quarrel  with  the  Crown,  for 
some  slight  stretches  of  the  prerogative;  nor  with  the 
people,  for  some  unwary  ebullitions  of  liberty ;  nor 
willi  any  one,  for  a  diflcrencc  of  opinion  in  specula- 
tive points.  He  considered  the  Constitution  in  the 
aggregate,  and  only  watched  that  no  one  part  of  it 
should  preponderate  too  much. 

His  moral  character  was  so  pure,  that  If  one  may 
say  of  that  imperfect  creature  roan,  what  a  celebrated 
historian  says  of  Scipio,  nil  non  lamlandwn  aid  dixii, 
out  fecil,  aut  nenxit,  I  sincerely  think  (I  had  almost 
said  I  know),  one  might  say  it  with  great  truth  of  him, 
one  single  instance  eicoepted,  which  shall  be  mentioned. 

He  joined  to  the  noblest  and  strictest  principles  of 
honour  and  generneity  tbe  tendercst  sentiments  of 
benevolence  and  compassion ;  and  as  he  was  naturally 
warm,  he  could  not  even  hear  of  an  injustice  or  a 
baseness,  without  a  sudden  Indignation  ;  nor  of  the 
misfortunes  or  miseries  of  a  fellow-creature,  without 
melting  into  soilness,  and  eadeavouring  to  relieve  tliem. 


i'bk  part  of  his  character  was  so  uuiversftllj  kuowo, 
^tbat  our  be^t  aud  raoBt  satirical  English  poet*  Baye : 

When  I  eonttas,  there  is  who  feeU  Tor  fime, 

And  melta  to  goodnau,  need  I  Scarborougb  namef 

He  had  not  tho  least  pride  of  birtb  and  rank,  that 
commou  narrow  notion  of  little  minds,  that  wretched 
^■mi^Uikea  gtiecedaneum  of  merit ;  but  be  was  jealotiB  to 
1^ anxiety  of  hie  character,  as  all  men  are  who  do^rve  a 
good  one.  And  such  waa  liia  diffidence  upon  that  sub- 
ject, that  he  never  could  be  pereuaded  that  mankind 
^fcreally  thought  of  him  as  they  did.  For  aurely  never 
^"  man  had  a  higher  reputation,  and  never  man  enjoyed 
^  a  more  universal  esteem.  Even  knaves  respected  him ; 
^■aiid  foola  thought  they  loved  liim.  If  he  had  any 
^  enemies  (for  I  protest  I  never  knew  one),  they  could 
^■only  be  euch  as  were  weary  of  always  bearing  of 
^L&^istides  the  Just. 

^|[    He  was  too  subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  passion,  but 
they  never  hurried  him  into  any  illiberal  or  indecent 
expreesioD  or  action ;  so  invincibly  habitual  to  him 
^_  were  good-nature  and  good-manners.     But,  if  ever 
^1  any  word  happened  to  fall  from  him  in  warmth,  which 
^BvpoD  subsequent  reflection  he  himself  thouglu  too 
"  strong,  he  waa  never  eaay  till  he  had  made  more  than 
^H  &  sufficient  atonement  for  it. 
H     He  had  a  nioal  uufortunate,  I  will  call  it  a  ni( 
£atalt  kind  of  melancholy  in  bis  nature,  which  of 
made  bira  both   absent  and  silent  in  compauy,  but 
uever  morose  or  sour.    At  other  times  he  woe  a  cheer- 
ful and  agreeable  companion  ;  but,  consdous  tliat  he 
was  not  always  so,  he  avoided  compauy  too  much,  aad 
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W88  too  otten  alone,  giving  nay  to  a  train  of  gloomy 
reflections. 

His  constilHtion,  nhicli  was  never  robust,  broke 
rapidly  at  the  latter  eud  of  his  life.  Ue  had  two 
Bevere  strokes  ofajwpiexy  or  palsy,  wliicli  consiileraWy 
affected  his  body  and  bis  miud.  This,  added  to  hie 
natural  mclonclioly,  made  him  put  an  end  to  himself 
ill  the  — ^  year  of  hia  age. 

I  desire  that  ttiis  may  not  be  looked  upon  hs  a  full 
and  finished  character,  writ  for  the  Bake  of  writing 
it;  but  as  my  solemu  deposiliou  of  the  trutli  to  tlio 
beet  of  my  knowledge.  I  owed  this  small  tribute  of 
justice,  such  as  it  is,  to  tlic  memory  of  the  best  man  I 
ever  knew,  and  of  the  deareieit  friend  I  over  had. 


LORD  IIARDWICKE. 


^^^VliORD  Hardwicke  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  magis- 
^^  trate  that  this  country  ever  bad.  He  presided  in  tlie 
I  Court  of  Chancery  above  twenty  years,  and  in  all  that 
time  none  of  hU  decrees  were  reversed,  nor  the  just- 
ness of  them  ever  questioned.  Tliough  avarice  was 
bis  ruling  jiaitsion,  he  was  never  in  the  least  suspected 
of  any  kind  of  corruption:  a  rare  and  meritorious 
instance  of  virtue  and  self-denial,  under  the  iutluence 
of  Buch  a  craving,  intiatiable,  and  iucreaaing  passion. 

He  had  great  and  clear  parts;  understood,  loved, 
and  cultivated  the  Belies  Lctireg.  He  was  an  agree- 
able, elofiucnt  si>cakcr  in  Parliament,  but  not  without 
Mme  little  tincture  of  the  pleader. 

Men  are  apt  to  mistake,  or  at  least  to  seem  to  mis- 
take, their  own  talents,  in  hopes,  perhaps,  of  mislead- 
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ing  others  to  allow  them  that  which  they  are  conscious 
thftj  do  not  iKweetis.  TIiub  Lord  Hurdwicke  valued 
himself  more  upon  being  a  great  Minister  of  State, 
which  he  certainly  was  not,  (ban  upon  being  a  great 
magistrate,  which  he  certainly  waa. 

All  his  notions  were  clear,  but  none  of  them  great. 
Good  order  and  domestic  details  were  bis  proper  de- 
partment. The  great  and  shining  parts  of  gorernment^ 
though  not  above  his  parts  to  conceive,  were  above 
bis  timidity  to  undertake. 

By  great  and  lucrative  cmployineutf),  during  Llie 
course  of  thirty  years,  and  by  still  greater  parsimony, 
he  acquired  an  Immense  fortune,  and  established  his 
numerous  family  in  advantageous  poets  and  profitable 
alliances. 

Though  he  had  been  Solicitor  and  Attornuy- 
Qencrnl,  be  was  by  no  means  what  is  called  a  pre- 
rogative lawyer.  He  loved  the  Constitution,  and 
maintained  the  Just  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but 
without  stretching  it  to  the  oppression  of  the  people. 

He  was  naturally  humane,  moderate,  and  decent ; 
and  when,  by  his  former  employments  he  was  obliged 
to  prosecato  StJitc  Criminals,  he  discharged  that  duty 
in  a  very  different  manner  from  raoet  of  his  preile- 
ceGBOTB,  who  were  too  jugtly  called  the  "  Bloodhounds 
"of  the  Crown.'* 

He  was  a  cheerful  and  instructive  companion* 
Iianiane  in  his  nature,  decent  in  bis  manners,  un- 
stained with  any  vice  (avarice  excepted),  a  very  grcM 
magistrate,  but  by  no  raeans  a  great  Minister. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

(wnrrTEN  itf  1763.) 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  will  be  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  bistory  of  these  times,  and  with  so 
strong  a  bios,  either  for  or  against  him,' that  I  re- 
8olve<l,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  to  draw  his  character 
with  my  usual  inijtartiality :  for  a»  he  had  been  a 
Minister  for  above  forty  years  together,  and  in  the 
last  ten  ye4ir8  of  tliat  period  Firet  Minister,  he  had 
full  tiiue  to  oblige  one-half  of  the  nation,  and  to 
offend  the  other. 

We  were  contemporaries,  near  relations,  and  familiar 
ac(]uaiiitauce9.  gometinies  well  and  sometimes  ill  to- 
gether, according  to  the  several  variations  of  political 
affajrs,  which  know  no  relations,  friends,  or  acquaints 
anoes. 

The  public  opinion  put  him  below  his  level:  for 
though  he  had  no  superior  parts,  or  eminent  talente, 
he  had  a  moat  indefatigable  industry,  a  perseverance, 
a  Court  craft,  and  a  servile  compliance  with  the  will 
of  his  Sovereign  for  the  time  being;  which  qualities, 
witli  only  a  common  share  of  common  sense,  will 
carry  a  man  sooner  and  more  safely  through  the  dark 
labyrinths  of  a  Court,  than  the  most  shining  parts 
would  do  without  those  meaner  talents. 

He  was  good-natured  to  a  degree  of  weakness,  even 
to  tearB,  upon  the  slightest  occasions.  Exceedingly 
timorous,  botti  personally  and  politically,  dreading 

I         the  least  innovation,  and  keeping  with  a  scrupulous 

^K  timidity  in  the  beaten  track  of  business  as  having  the 

^M  safest  bottom. 

^M       I  will   nieutiou  one  instance  of  this  disposition^ 
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which  T  think  will  set  it  in  the  strongest  ligfau  When 
I  brought  ihe  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  for  cor- 
recting and  amending  the  Calendar,  I  gave  him  pre- 
vious notice  of  my  intentions.  Ho  was  alurmcd  at  ao 
bold  an  undertaking,  and  conjured  mu  nU  to  stir 
matifis  llial  had  boeu  long  quiet;  adding,  that  he  did 
not  love  Ttetff-fan^led  things.  I  did  not,  iiowover, 
yield  to  the  cogency  of  theee  arguments,  bat  brought 
in  the  Bill,  and  it  paased  unanimously.  From  such 
weaknesses  it  necessarily  follows,  that  he  could  tiave 
no  great  ideaa,  nor  elevation  of  mind. 

His  ruling,  or  rather  his  only,  passion  was,  the 
agitation,  tlie  bustle,  and  ihe  hurry  of  business,  to 
which  he  had  been  aocastomed  above  forty  years ;  hot 
he  was  as  dilatory  in  dispatchiug  it  as  he  wn^  eager 
to  eiigHge  in  it.  He  was  always  iu  a  hurry,  never 
walked,  but  always  ran ;  insomuch  that  I  have  some- 
times told  him,  that  by  his  fleetness  one  should  rather 
take  him  fur  the  courier  than  the  author  of  ihe  letters. 

Hq  was  as  jealous  of  his  {wwer  as  an  impotent 
lover  of  his  mistress,  without  activity  of  mind  enough 
to  enjoy  or  exen.  it,  but  could  not  boar  a  share  even 
in  the  appearances  of  it. 

His  Icvccs  were  his  pleasure,  and  his  triumjili ;  he 
loved  to  have  them  crowded,  and  consequently  they 
were  so.  There  he  genenilly  made  people  of  busincas 
wait  two  or  three  hours  iu  the  ante-chamber,  while 
he  trilled  away  that  time  with  iK>me  iusigulficaut  fa- 
vourius  iu  his  cloeeu  When  at  last  ho  came  into 
his  levee-room,  he  accosted,  hugged,  embraced,  and 
promiHed  everybody,  witli  a  seeming  curdudity,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  an  illiberal  and  degrudiug 
familiarity. 
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He  van  exceedingly  disinferested,  very  profuse  of 
liis  owQ  fortune,  and  abhorring  all  those  means,  too 
often  U!<ed  hy  persons  in  his  Btation,  either  to  gratify 
their  avarice,  or  to  supply  their  prodigality ;  for  he 
retired  from  business  in  the  year  1762,  above  four 
hundred  thousanil  pounds  poorer  than  when  he  first 
engagecl  in  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  compound  of  most  human 
weaknesses,  but  untainted  with  any  vice  or  crime. 


I 


THE  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  more  considerable  for 
bis  rank  and  immeuKe  fortune,  than  for  either  his 
parts  or  his  virtues. 

He  hod  rather  more  than  a  common  share  of  com- 
mon seuBe,  but  with  a  head  so  wrong-turned,  and  bo 
invincibly  obstinate,  that  the  share  of  parts  which  he 
had  waa  of  little  use  to  him,  and  very  troublesome  to 
others. 

Ue  was  passionate,  though  obstinate ;  and,  though 
botli,  was  always  governed  by  some  low  de|)ondentft, 
who  had  art  enough  to  make  him  believe  that  be 
governed  ihem. 

His  manners  and  address  were  exceedingly  illil>eral ; 
be  had  neither  the  talent  nor  the  desire  of  pleasing. 

In  speaking  in  the  House,  he  had  an  inek>gant  flow 
of  wordB,  but  not  without  some  reasoning,  matter,  and 
method. 

He  had  no  amiable  qualities ;  but  he  had  no  vicious 
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nor  criminAl  onen :  he  was  much  below  shining,  but 
oboTC  contem|>t  in  any  character. 

In  short,  he  was  a  Dute  of  a  respectable  faniUy, 
and  with  a  very  great  estate. 


■      MR.  HENRY  FOX. 

Mb.  Henbv  Fox  was  a  yonnger  brother  of  the 
lowest  extraction.  His  fitUier,Sir  Stephen  Fos,  ninile 
a  considerable  fortune,  someliow  or  other,  and  lefl  hitn 
a  fair  younger  brother's  portion,  which  lie  soon  spent 
in  the  common  vicee  of  youth,  gamiog  included :  this 
oblige<l  him  to  trave!  for  some  time.  While  abroad, 
he  met  with  a  very  galacioua  English  woman,  whose 
liberality  retrieved  \m  fortune,  with  several  circum> 
stances  more  to  the  houourof  his  rigour  than  bis 
morals. 

When  he  returned,  though  by  education  a  Jacobite, 
he  attached  himself  to  Sir  liobert  Walpole,  and  wu 
one  of  hie  ablest  elives.  He  had  no  fixed  princijdes 
either  of  religion  or  morality,  and  was  too  unwary  in 
ridiculing  and  exposing  them. 

He  had  very  great  abilities  and  indefatigable  In- 
dustry in  businees,  great  skill  in  managing,  that  is,  in 
corrupting  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  wonderful 
dexterity  iu  attucliing  itidividuulti  to  himself.  He 
promoted,  encouraged,  and  praulised  their  vices;  he 
gratified  their  avarice,  or  supplied  their  profusion. 
He  wisely  and  punctually  j>crformed  whatever  lie 
promised,  aud  moat  liberally  rewarded  their  attach- 
ment  and  dependence.     By  these  and  all  other  means 
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tliat  can  be  imagined,  he  made  himself  manj  persoual 
iriend»  and  political  dependents. 

E«  was  a  most  disagreeable  speaker  in  Parliament, 
iDelegant  in  Ins  language,  hesitating  and  ungraceful 
in  his  Blocution,  but  skilful  in  dUtceniing  the  temper 
of  the  House,  and  in  knowing  when  and  how  to  press, 
or  to  yield. 

A  constant  good-humour  and  seeming  frankness 
made  him  a  welcome  companion  in  social  life,  and  in 
&11  domestic  relations  he  was  good-natured.  As  he 
advanced  in  Hfe,  his  ambition  became  Bubservient  to 
his  avarice.  His  early  profusion  and  dissipation  had 
made  him  feel  the  many  inconveniences  of  want,  and, 
as  it  often  happens,  carried  him  to  the  contrary  and 
worse  extreme  of  corruption  and  rapine.  Hem,  quo- 
eunque  modo  rem,  became  his  maxim,  which  he  ob- 
served (I  will  not  say  rcligiously  and  scrupulously), 
but  invariably  and  shamefully. 

He  had  nut  the  least  notion  of,  or  regard  for,  the 
public  good  or  the  Constitution,  but  despised  those 
cai'ee  as  the  objects  of  narrow  minds,  or  the  pretences 
of  interested  ones ;  and  he  lived,  as  Brutus  died,  call- 
ing virtue  only  a  name. 


MR.  PITT. 

(written  in  1762.) 

Mb.  Pitt  owed  his  rise  to  the  most  considerable 
posts  and  j>ower  in  this  kingdom  singly  to  his  own 
abilities.  In  him  they  supplied  the  want  of  birth  and 
fortune,  which  latter  in  others  too  otXen  supply  the 
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want  of  the  former.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  a 
very  new  fnmily,  and  his  forlane  only  an  aiinuitr  of 
one  hnndred  pounds  a-year. 

The  army  was  his  original  destination,  and  a  Cor- 
netcy  of  Uoree  his  firet  and  only  commission  in  it 
Thus  unassietGd  by  favour  or  fortune,  he  had  no 
powerful  protector  to  introduce  him  into  business,  and 
(if  I  may  use  that  expression)  to  do  the  honoun  of 
his  parts ;  hut  their  own  strength  wub  fully  sufficient. 

His  constitution  refuse<l  hira  the  usual  pleasures, 
and  his  genius  forhad  him  the  idle  dissipations,  of 
youth ;  for  bo  early  as  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  the 
martyr  of  an  hereditary  gout.  He  therefore  employed 
the  leisure,  which  that  tedious  and.  painful  distemper 
either  procured  or  allowed  him,  in  acquiring  a  greac 
fund  of  premature  and  useful  knowledge.  Thns,  b^ 
the  nnuecountuble  relation  of  causes  and  cflL-ct:^,  what 
seemed  the  greatest  misfortune  of  h\n  life  wns,  per- 
haps, the  principal  cause  of  its  splendour. 

His  private  life  was  stained  by  no  vices,  nor  sullied 
by  any  meannetet.  All  his  sentiments  were  lil>end  and 
elevated.  His  ruling  passion  was  an  unbounded  am- 
bition, which,  when  supported  by  great  abilities,  and 
crowned  with  great  success,  make  what  the  worlti  calls 
"a  great  man."  He  was  haughty,  imperious,  impa- 
tient of  oontmdiction^  and  ovcr-bvanng;  qualities 
which  too  often  accompany,  but  always  clog  gmt 
ones. 

He  hail  manners  and  address ;  but  one  might  dis- 
cern through  them  too  great  a  consciousness  of  hit 
own  puperior  talents.  He  was  a  most  agreeable  and 
lively  companion  in  social  life,  and  had  such  o  vensa- 
tility  of  wit,  that  he  could  adapt  it  to  all  sorts  of  co| 
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ifltmi.  He  had  also  a  most  happy  turn  to  poetry, 
<ut  he  seldom  indalgetl  and  geldomer  avowed  it. 

He  came  young  into  Parliament,  and  apon  that 
great  theatre  soon  equalled  the  oldest  and  the  ablest 
actors.  His  eloquence  was  of  every  kind,  and  he  ex- 
celled in  the  argumentative  as  well  as  in  the  declama- 
tory way.  But  his  invectives  were  terrible,  and  uttered 
with  such  energy  of  diction,  and  stem  dignity  of  ao 
tion  and  countenance,  that  he  intimidated  those  who 
were  the  ma'^t  willing  and  the  best  able  to  encounter 
him.*  Tlieir  arms  fell  out  of  their  hands,  and  they 
shrunk  under  the  ascendant  wliich  his  genius  gained 
over  tlieira. 

In  that  aj;senibly,  where  the  public  gootl  is  eo  much 

Iked  of,  and  private  interest  singly  pursued,  he  set 
•ut  with  acting  the  patriot^  and  performed  tliat  [Mirt 
BO  nobly,  that  he  was  adopted  by  the  public  aa  their 
chief,  or  rather  only,  unsuspected  champion. 

The  weight  of  his  popularity,  and  hie  unireiBally 
acknowledged  abilities,  obtruded  him  upon  King 
George  the  Second,  to  whom  he  was  personally  ob- 
noxious. He  was  made  Secretary  of  State :  in  tliia 
difficult  and  delicate  situation,  which  one  would  have 
thought  must  have  reduced  either  the  patriot  or  the 
Minister  to  a  decisive  option,  he  managed  with  such 
ability,  that,  while  he  served  the  King  more  effectually, 
in  his  most  unwarrantable  Electoral  views,  than  any 
former  Minister,  however  willing,  had  dared  to  do,  he 
still  preserved  uU  his  credit  and  popularity  with  the 
public;  whom  he  assured  and  convinced,  that  tJie 
irotectiou  and  defence  of  Hanover,  with  an  army  of 
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aerenty-6ve  tliou»UDd  mea  in  Britiab  pay,  was  the 
ouly  possible  uietliod  of  securing  our  poeseseioiis  or 
aojuisitions  in  Nortli  America.  So  much  easier  is  it 
to  deceive  than  to  nndecelve  mankind  I 

His  known  dial ti teres tednees,  nnd  even  contempt  of 
money,  emootlied  hia  way  to  jwwer,  and  jireveiiLed  or 
silenced  a  great  share  of  that  envy  which  commonlyJ 
attends  it.  Most  men  think  that  they  have  an  equal 
natural  right  to  riches,  and  equal  abilities  to  mako  the 
proper  use  of  them  ;  but  not  very  many  of  them  have 
the  impudence  to  think  themselves  qualified  for  power. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  will  make  a  great  and  shining 
figure  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  notwithstanding 
the  blot  which  his  acceptance  of  three  thousand  poundsj 
per  annum  pension  for  three  livee,  ou  his  volontf 
resignation  of  the  Seals  in  the  lirvt  year  of  the  present 
King,  must  make  in  his  character,  es])ecia)ly  att  to  the 
disinterested  part  of  it.  Ilowever,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  he  had  tho^e  qualities  which  none  but  a 
great  man  can  have,  with  a  mixture  of  those  failings 
which  are  the  common  lot  of  wretched  and  imperfect 
human  imture. 


LORD  BUTE 

(with  aw    ACOOtlKT  OP  HW  ASHINISTUATION). 
WRITTEir  IK    1764. 

The  Eabl  of  Bcte  was  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Scotland.     His  name  was  Stuart,  he  called  himself  a 
descendant  of  that  Royal  House,  and  was  hamble. 
enough  to  be  proud  of  iL     He  was  by  his  mother*ai 
side,  nephew  to  John  and  Archibald,  Dukes  of  Ar- 
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Ae.     He  married  the  daughter  of  Wortley  Mon- 
tague, by  Latly  Mary  Pierrepont,  eminent  for  her 
parta  and  her  vices.    It  was  a  runaway  love  match, 
notwithstanding  which,  ihej*  lived  very  happily  to- 
gether :  she  proved  a  very  good  wife,  and  did  id  no 
way  viatrixare.     He  proved  a  ffreai  husband,  and  had 
thirteen  or  fourteen  children  successively  by  her,  in 
as  little  time  as  was  abeolntely  necessary  for  their 
being  got  and  born,  though  he  married  her  without  a 
shilling,  and  without  a  reasonable  probability  of  her 
ever  liaving  two,  for  she  had  a  brother,  who  la  still 
alive.     She  proved  an  immense  fortune  by  the  death 
of  her  faliicr  and  mother,  who,  disinheriting  their 
son,  lefl  her  Hvc  or  six  hundred   thouBtiiuI   pounds. 
Lord  Bute  and  slie  had  lived  eiglit  or  nine  years  in  a 
frugal  and  prudent  manner,  in  the  Island  of  ButCi 
which  was  entirely  his  own  property,  and  but  a  little 
BOUth  of  Nova  Zembla ;  there  he  npplie<l  himself  to 
the  study  of  agriculture,  botany  and  arclii lecture,  the 
eniploymenis  rather  of  an  industrious  than  of  an 
elevated  mind.     From  thence  he  came  to  town,  Ave 
or  eis  years  before  the  death  of  the  late  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  he  wholly  attached  liim- 
self.    He  soon  got  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  pleasures 
of  that  little,  idle,  frivolous  and  dissipated   Court. 
He  was  tlie  Intendanl  of  balls,  the  Oort/phants  of 
plays,  iu  which  he  acted  himself,  and  so  grew  into  a 
sort  of  a  favourite  of  that  merry  Prince.     The  Scan- 
dalous Chronicle  says,  that  he  was  still  a  greater 
favourite  of  the  Princess  of  Wales:  I  will  uol,uor 
cannot  decide  upon  that  fact    It  ia  certain  on  one 
hand,  that  there  were  many  very  strong  indications 
of  the  teuderesl  connection  between  lliem ;  but  on  the 
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other  Land,  when  one  considers  how  deceitfiil  appear- 
ances often  are  in  those  a£[8ir8,  the  capriciousuess  and 
iooonsiutency  of  women,  which  moke  them  ot^en  be 
uujuslly  giiepected;  and  the  iiiiprobabilitv  of  know- 
ing exactly  what  passes  in  t^ie'tUt^les,  one  is  reduced 
to  mere  conjectures.  Those  who  have  been  conversant 
in  that  sort  of  business,  will  be  sensible  of  the  truth 
of  this  reflection.  When  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales 
died,  and  the  present  King  George  the  Third  became 
immediate  Heir  to  the  Crown,  Lord  Bute  very  pru- 
dently attached  himseif  wholly  to  him,  not  only  with 
the  approbation,  but  I  believe,  at  the  request,  of  the 
Princess  Dowager.  In  this  he  siioceeded  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  wlshea.  He  entirely  cngro^««d  not 
only  the  aefTctions,  but  even  the  Bcnses  of  the  young 
PiiQce,  who  seemed  to  have  made  a  total  surrender  of 
them  all  to  Lord  Bute.  In  this  interval,  between  the 
death  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  expected 
death  of  King  George  the  Second,  the  Princess  Dow- 
ager and  Lord  Bute  agreed  to  keep  the  young  Prince 
entirely  to  themselves;  none  but  their  immediate  and 
lowest  creatures  were  suffered  to  approach  him  except 
at  his  levees,  where  none  are  seen  as  they  are;  lie  saw 
nobody,  and  nobody  saw  him :  Lord  Bute,  indeed, 
was  vith  him  alone  some  hours  every  day,  to  instruct 
him,  as  ho  pretended,  in  the  art  of  Government;  but 
whether  or  no  any  man  labours  to  instruct  and  inform 
the  Prince  whom  he  raeaos  one  day  to  govern  is  with 
me  a  Tery  doubtful  poinL 

At  length  the  wished  for  day  came,  and  the  death 
of  King  Geo:^  the  Second  made  room  for  King 
George  the  Third.  He,  like  a  new  Sultan,  was  lugged 
out  of  the  Seraglio  by  the  Princess  aud  Lord  Buto^J 
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aofl  placed  upon  tlie  Throne.  Here  the  new  scene 
opened :  Lord  Bute  arrived  from  the  greutest  favour 
U>  the  higbcfit  power  and  took  no  care  to  dissemble 
or  soAen  either,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  wlio  always 
look  upon  tliem  with  envy  and  uialigiiiiy ;  but  on  the 
contrary, avowed  them  both  openly.  He  interfered  In 
every  tliiiig,  ilUposeti  of  every  thing,  Jind  nndertoob 
every  thing,  much  too  soon  for  his  inexperienoe  in 
business,  aud  for  at  beat  hia  aystematic  notions  of  it, 
which  are  seldom  or  never  reducible  to  prnctice.  I 
would  not  be  understood  hy  this  to  blame  Lord  Bute, 
no ;  I  lay  the  blame  moi-o  justly  ui>on  human  nature. 
Let  im  cx>ti»'ider  him  as  a  private  man,  of  a  very  small 
patrimonial  estate,  pacing  the  greatest  part  of  his  life 
in  aileucc  and  obscurity,  never  engaged  iu  any  busi- 
ness, and  little  practiBed  in  the  ways  aud  characters  of 
men,  at  once  rai»Kl  to  the  highest  piteh  of  favour  and 
power,  and  governing  three  kingdoms ;  and  then  aay 
whose  heiid  would  not  turn  with  so  sudden  aud  uni- 
versal a  change?  Every  man  who  is  new  in  bugiu«»K, 
ia  at  Grst  cither  too  rash  or  too  timorous ;  but  he  was 
both.  He  undertook  what  he  feared  to  execute,  and 
what  consequently  he  executed  ill.  His  intentions  for 
the  King  and  the  Public  were  certainly  houeat  aud 
Constitutional,  as  appeared  by  the  three  first  acts  of 
his  administration,  which  were,  inducing  the  King  to 
demand  a  certain  rent-charge  for  his  Civil  List,  so 
that  the  public  might  know  witli  certainty  what  he 
receivetl,  which  was  not  tlie  case  iu  the  former  reigu  ; 
his  cudeuvouriug  to  exungulah  tlie  odious  names  of 
Whigs  and  Tories,  by  taking  off  the  proRcription 
under  which  the  latter,  who  are  at  least  one-half  of 
the  nation,  had  too  long  aud  too  unjustly  groaned ;  and 
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lastly,  by  procuring  nn  Act  of  Parliament  to  moke 
the  plncos  of  the  Judges  for  life,  iiotwirlmtanding  the 
demise  of  llie  Crown.  Bui  these  right  anil  [>o}mlar 
nets  availed  him  nothing,  aud  that  chiefly  because  he 
had  the  ])ower  of  doing  them  ;  the  popular  run  was 
strong  against  Iiim,  which  was  artfully  fomented  by 
the  Ministers  of  tlie  former  reign,  n-boiu  he  liad  either 
displaced,  or  al  least  stripped  of  their  power.  If  ever 
the  muliittidc  deviate  into  the  right,  it  la  always  for 
the  wrong  reason,  as  appeared  u|ioa  this  occasion; 
for  the  great  cry  against  I^rd  Bute  was  upon  account 
of  liis  being  a  Scotchman,  the  only  fault  which  he 
could  not  possibly  correct.  When  the  King  came  to 
the  Crown  he  was  his  Groom  of  the  Stole,  and  would 
have  done  more  prudently  if  he  had  continued  some 
time  in  tlmt  post;  but  he  was  too  impatient  to  shine 
in  the  full  meridian  of  his  power,  He  made  himself 
immc<liatcly  Secretary  of  State,  Knight  of  the  Garter 
and  Privy  Purse  :  be  gave  an  English  Peerage  to  bis 
wife;  and  the  reversion  of  a  very  lucrative  employ- 
ment fur  life,  to  bis  eldest  bod.  lie  placed  and  dis- 
placed whom  he  pleased ;  gave  peerages  without 
number,  and  pensions  without  bounds  ;  by  these  means 
he  propot<<ed  to  make  his  ground  secure  for  the  perma> 
nency  of  bis  power;  for  bis  favour  he  did  not  doubt 
of,  nor  had  be  the  least  reason  ;  but  unfortunately  for 
him,  he  had  ma<lc  no  personal  friends :  tbis  was  |KirtIy 
owing  to  his  natural  t^fmper,  which  was  dry,  uncon- 
cibatory  and  sullen,  with  great  mixture  of  pride.  He 
never  looked  at  tliose  he  spoke  to,  or  who  spoke  to 
him,  a  great  fault  in  a  Minister,  as  in  the  general 
opinion  of  mankind  it  implies  conscious  guilt;  besides 
that,  if  it  hinders  him   from   being  penetrated,  It 
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equally  liinders  hira  from  penetrating  otlicrs.  Tlie 
eubaltern  Ministers  whom  he  employed  under  him, 
particularly  in  the  management  of  the  Ilouse  of  Com- 
mons, were  meet  of  them  ineapnble  of  serving  him^ 
and  tho  others  unwilling  to  do  tt  No  m&n  living 
Imd  his  entire  confidence  ;  and  no  man  thinks  himself 
bound  by  a.  half  confidence.  He  0[)eue<l  liis  adminis- 
tration with  negotiating  or  rather  asking  a  peaoe  of 
France;  and  »aid  impnidently  enough  to  many  peo- 
ple, that  he  wmild  viake  one. 

I  believe  he  was  conscious,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
sumplion,  that  he  wit»  not  ai|>ablc  of  carrying  ou  the 
war,  in  tho  manner  in  which  it  had  been  carried  on 
of  late ;  and  that  his  credit  was  so  low,  and  the  i>opn- 
larity  so  strong  against  him,  efii«cially  in  the  City, 
that  he  shouhl  not  be  able  to  raise  the  extraordinary 
supplies  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  it;  accord- 
ingly he  addressed  himself  to  Comte  Viry,  the  dex- 
trous and  subtle  Minister  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
residing  here.  This  Viry  had  sagacity  enough  to 
attach  hitnself  strongly  to  I^ord  Bute,  for  tlie  three  or 
four  last  years  of  the  lat«  reign,  upon  the  appearances 
of  his  favour  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  late  King's  advanced  age ;  or,  to  express 
myself  in  the  mercantile  way,  he  dealt  with  Lord 
Bute  upon  speculation.  He  applied  to  Corate  Viry  to 
hint  to  the  Court  of  France  an  opening  for  a  peace, 
which  he  did  by  tlie  means  of  the  Bailli  dc  Solar,  the 
Sardinian  Minister  at  Paris.  These  hints  were  as 
gladly  received  at  the  French  Court  as  they  were  pre- 
dpitately  made  from  ours.  The  great  outlines  were 
soon  agreed  upon,  under  tho  sol©  direction  of  Comte 
Viry,  ffith  the  participation  of  his  Court,  for  Lord 
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Bute  was  wbollj  ignorant  of  negotiatioDS  and  foreign 
affairs.  Wheu  the  iuatt«r  was  do  far  prepared  as  to 
take  u  sliupe,  lie  scot  the  Duke  of  Bedfurd  to  Paria 
to  lick  it,  and  he  chose  right  for  his  purpose.  Hia 
Grace  had  previously  declared  that  he  was  for  anyl 
|>eace  rather  than  tlie  continuatinn  of  the  war,  to 
which,  perhaps,  he  was  induced  br  the  probable  reduc- 
tion of  the  Land  Tax  in  consequence  of  it;  in  this 
dts{)oeitioD  he  went  Ambaseador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  VeraaiUes,  where  he  very  soon 
signed  the  Preliminaries ;  hut  in  so  loose,  incorrect, 
and  disputable  u  muDucr,  that  the  ncg>jtiuting  the 
doGnitivc  Ti-caty  took  up  more  time  to  dress,  so  that 
it  might  appear  with  some  decency  in  the  world, 
than  the  settling  of  all  the  Preliminaries  had  done. 
I  must  obeerve  by  the  way,  that  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, witli  natural  good  sense,  had  the  wrongest,  and 
the  most  obstinate  bead  in  the  world,  for  the  time 
being,  though  changcoble,  as  violent  and  strong  |>a8- 
eions  severally  predominated;  or  as  inflamed  without 
knowing  it,  by  his  wife.  He  was  bold  from  puasion, 
blind  from  ignorance,  impenetrable  to  argument,  but 
very  governable  by  his  humour. 

When  the  peace  was  tlius  taliter  qualiter  concluded^ 
Lord  Bute  thought  himself  firmly  established :  he  got. 
it  approved  of  by  a  great  majority  in  both  Houses. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  he  himself  triumphed  in  the 
share  which  he  owned  he  luid  in  it,  and  imprudently 
and  theatrically  declared,  that  he  desired  no  more 
glorious  epitaph  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb-sione. 
But  the  peace  gave  him  not  the  strength  he  ex{>ected ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  added  to  the  mass  of  his  unpopu- 
larity.    The  nation   universally  condemned  it,  not 
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upon  knowledge,  but  because  it  was  made  l»y  a  favour- 
ite, and  a  Scotchman,  two  inexpiable  sins  in  the  opinion, 
or  rather  in  the  humour,  of  an  English  multitude.  The 
truth  id,  that  the  peace  vraa  not  so  bad  as  it  was  repre- 
sented by  some,  and  believed  by  mof!t  people;  nor  was 
it  so  good  OS  it  ought  to  have  been*  and  certuinly  might 
have  Ixicn,  if  more  time  aud  better  abilities  had  been 
employed  in  negotiating  it  It  must  be  allowed  to 
have  been  inadequate  to  our  successes  in  tlte  war; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  cast  and  shape  of  it 
were  wrong. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ixird  Bute  had  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury,  from  whence  he  hud  slioved 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  he  bad  also  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Lord  Temple,  from  their  poets  of  Secretarj-  of  State 
and  Pri\-y  Seal ;  and  had  formed  a  Ministry  of  his 
own  creation,  but  without  placing  any  real  confidence 
in  them,  or  they  in  him.  He  placed,  displaced,  and 
sbiiled  the  places  of  bis  subalterns,  without  selecting 
or  trusting  those  who  were  the  fittest  for  them.  He 
placed  Mr.  Fox,  whom  be  botb  bated  and  distrusted, 
at  the  head  of  the  House  of  Commous.  He  was  both 
able  aud  experienced  in  that  business,  but  knew  very 
well  that  he  owed  that  preference  to  Lorxl  Bute's  ne- 
cessity, and  not  to  his  choice ;  on  the  otlier  hand,  Lord. 
Bute  feared  Mr.  Fox's  ability,  and  remembered  the 
fable  of  the  Horse  and  the  Man  ;  tlierefore,  though  he 
had  seemingly  trusted  him  with  the  management  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  his  real  confidence  was  placed 
ID  some  of  his  inferior  and  insufficient  creatures,  those 
who  occasionally  opposed  Mr.  Fox.  This  disgusted 
Mr.  Fox  so  much,  that  at  the  end  of  the  Session  ho 
ingisted  upon  going  into  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
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Lord  Rite  most  wiflinglj  agreed  to.  la  that  gftral 
Seedoo,  amoogKC  the  Ways  ami  Cleans  to  ratae  (he 
supplies  of  the  year,  an  excise  was  lud  upon  crder: 
though  the  thing  waa  right,  the  name  wa»  odioti*; 
and  Lord  Bute,  if  he  hud  had  more  exj>erience,  ant) 
knowu  the  temper  of  the  people,  would  hare  knawn. 
that  even  right  things  cannot  be  done  at  all  timea, 
especial! J  at  that  dawn  of  hi«  admin  istratioa.  This 
scheme  was  imputed  wholly  to  him,  and  fillctl  the 
measure  of  his  unpopularity.  Re  was  burnt  in  ■  '' 
in  all  the  cyder  counties;  hiaeed  and  int>ulted  lu  .__ 
streets  of  Xx>ndoD.  It  \s  natural  to  suppose,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that  the  Opposition,  which  con- 
sisled  in  general  of  i»ersons  of  the  greatest  rank, 
property,  and  experience  in  business,  enjoyed,  encour- 
aged, »nd  incrcaj<ed  this  unpopularity  to  the  utmoel 
of  their  power ;  and  accordingly  it  was  carried  to  an 
alBrming  height.  Ix)rd  Bute,  who  had  hitherto  ap- 
pcare<l  a  presumptuous,  now  appeared  to  be  a  very 
tinioruuH  Minifller,  churuclere  by  no  means  inoon- 
0Wlont;  for  he  went  about  the  streets  timidly  and  di»- 
gratefully,  attended  at  a  small  distance  by  a  gang  of 
bnmcra,  who  ure  the  Kcoundrelfi  and  ruifians  that 
attend  the  Bear  Gardens,  nnd  who  would  have  boCT 
hot  a  poor  security  to  him  against  the  dangers  he 
apprehended  from  the  whole  town  of  Loudon. 

In  tliifl  odd  ttitnation,  un[)opulflr  without  guilt,  fe 
ing  without  danger,  presumptuous  wiiliout  rotiolutioa^ 
and  proud  without  being  respectable,  or  respected,  he 
on  a  MU<lden,nnd  to  the  universal  surprise  of  the  pub- 
He,  quitt'Ctl  his  post  of  Firet  CommisstoDer  of  the 
Treasury,  and  pretended  to  retire  for  ever  from  btnd- 
nnrti,  and  enjoy  the  eumfortJiof  private  and  social  life; 
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lie  neither  intended  to  quit  liis  real  power  nor 
personal  favour  witli  tlie  King,  which  he  was  in  nil 
events  secure  of;  nml  proposed  to  rule,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  behind  the  curtain.  Accordingly  he 
delegated  his  Ministry,  but  without  his  power,  to  Mr. 
Grenvillo,  his  suci'essor  in  the  Treasury,  who  tulked 
over  business  very  copiously,  but  with  great  inutility 
in  the  dispatch  of  it;  to  Lord  Egremoiit,  Secretary  of 
8tat«,  who  was  proud,  self-sufiicient,  but  incapable; 
and  to  Lord  Halifnx,  the  other  Secretary  of  State, 
who  had  parta,  applicsition,  and  personal  disinterested- 
ness. These  were  called  the  Triumvirate;  and  Lord 
Bute  declared,  tlmt  the  King  hud  placed  his  admin- 
istration wholly  in  their  hands :  they  thought  eo 
themselves  for  a  time,  because  they  wished  it,  but  the 
pnhlic  never  thought  so,  one  moment ;  and  looked  still 
at  Lord  Bute  through  the  curtaiu,  which  indeed  was  a 
very  transparent  one.  The  Triumvirate  at  length  dis- 
covered this  theniselvee,  for  they  met  at  every  turn 
with  Lord  Bute's  inlluence  in  the  Closet,  which  al- 
ways prevailed  over  theirs.  They  grumbled,  then 
openly  mutinied,  and  came  to  several  eclaircigsement, 
both  with  the  King  and  Lord  Bute,  ami  receive*!  sat- 
isfactory verbal  assurance  from  both.  In  this  awk- 
waixl  situation  Lord  Bute  found  himBelf  extremely 
embarra£f^d ;  he  had  exasperated  the  Op|X>8ition  ir- 
reooncileably,  as  he  thought,  without  reflecting  that 
there  are  eerta  piacuia  in  the  [wwer  of  the  favourite 
in  the  Closet,  which  will  sometimes  gotten  the  most 
hard-hearted  patriots :  he  found,  as  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth once  said,  that  he  had  made 

^ttdlgtKt  ingniU  H  pliuievn  m&oiUew, 
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To  which  I  will  add,  and  nut  one  friend  of  con^e- 
^a«noe,  except  the  King,  wlio  iuu8t  of  neccsriity  be, 
what  too  many  [tcople  by  choice  arc,  a  friend  iu  pros- 
perity ouly.  Upon  this  lie  thought  it  necessftry  to  let 
the  visible  marks  of  his  influence  subside  for  some 
time ;  und  as  a  pledge  of  it,  both  to  the  MiuiBters  and 
10  die  public,  resigned  his  place  of  Privy  Purse,  left 
the  King,  im^ilits  inviium,  and  retired  to  a  purchase  , 
he  had  lately  mndc  In  Bedfordshire.  ^^H 

In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Egreinout  died,  and  Lor^^^ 
Saodwich  succeeded  to  the  vacancy  iu  the  Triuuivi- 
rate,  as  a  aecoud  Anthony,  for  he  was  of  a  most  prof- 
ligate abandoned  character,  but  with  good  abilities. 
Lord  Bute,  though  retired  from  buBiness  and  power, 
as  abovcnientioned,  yet,  whether  from  a  weariuess  of 
his  affected  retirement  and  ubHCurity,  whether  &om  a 
fear  of  Parliamentary  prosecutiona  with  which  tbo 
Opposition  had  threatened  him;  whether  from  a  de- 
sire of  acting  agaiu  a  conxidcrnble  part  u]>on  the  Court 
stage,  or  whetlier  from  r^entnient  agiun^t  the  Trium- 
Tirate,  of  whoae  ingratitude  and  treachery  he  com- 
plained ;  whether  &om  any,  or  perhaps  from  all  tliase 
uotions  united,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine;  but 
the  fact  ia,  that  ho  took  a  most  extraordinary  and  ou- 
ex[>ectcd  .^tcp:  be  went  directly  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  waa 
at  the  bead  of  the  Oppotutiou,  and  nmcb  the  bcHt  head 
amongat  thorn,  and  proi>o»ed  to  him  at  ouco  to  take  in 
the  {-)ppo«ition,  whether  the  whole,  or  the  most  oon- 
Hidemblc  part  of  it,  I  do  not  know;  but  howevor  tluit 
waN,  it  is  certiun  they  agreed  upon  tlieae  terms:  The 
Triumvinite  themselves  were  proscribed.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
hi'i  (ViiMidn  were  to  Kuooeed  iheiu,  and  Lord  Bute  wa^ 


uul  only  promiaod  impunity,  bat  probably  a  sharo  in 
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tlie  adniiniatration.  This  being  provi'rioDally  agreed 
upon,  in  the  evening,  on  Thursdiiy,  Mr.  Pitt  was  or- 
dered to  attend  (lie  King  in  private,  on  tho  Saturday 
morning  following;  ho  did  so;  and  ai^er  an  audience 
of  above  two  liours,  came  out  of  tlio  Closet  well  satis- 
fied, and  looked  upon  llie  whole  affair  as  concluded, 
and  the  Monday  morning  following,  a  second  audience 
fras  appointed  for  the  ratification  ;  but  instead  of  that, 
the  second  audience  broke  off  the  whole  thing,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  went  ininiediately  to  his  country-house.  The 
purticuliint  of  what  pasiHi-d  at  either,  or  botJi  of  these 
audiences,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  though  everybody 
else  docs  to  n  tittle.  But  in  my  opiuiou,  these  politi- 
cal i^lc-ii-if'tc-e,  like  amorous  ones,  a  kuie  rfm,  leave 
room  only  for  conjectnrea,  but  none  for  certainty ;  and 
the  performers  only  are  able  to  tell,  what,  by  the  way, 
they  never  do  tell,  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  assert,  that 
the  King  had  agreed  to  everything  Mr.  Pitt  had  pro- 
posed on  the  Saturday,  and  refused  everytliingon  the 
Monday;  on  the  contrary,  the  Ministere  assert  that 
Mr.  Pitt  raised  hie  demands  eo  exorbitantly  on  the 
Monday,  that  the  King  could  not  possibly  agree  to 
them  without,  in  some  degree,  resigning  hLs  Grown 
and  dignity  into  Mr.  Pitt's  hands:  which  of  tiiese  as- 
sertions are  true?  In  my  opinion  neither.  I  will 
hazard  my  conjecture,  but  merely,  aud  with  humble 
doubt  as  a  conjecture:  I  think  tlien,  that  l/ord  Bute, 
from  some,  or  collectively  ^m  all  theabovcmcntioned 
motives,  had  subscribed  to  all  Mr.  Pitt's  demands,  and 
obtained  his  own,  in  their  lirst  conference  on  the 
Thursday,  and  had  engaged  to  Mr.  Pitt  that  the  King 
should  agree  to  them  on  the  Saturday  following;  but 


I  do  not  betiere  thai  hard  Bate  opeitecl  the  foil  ex- 
t«at  of  Mr.  I^t^0  <fawDdt  to  the  King,  unviUii^ 
perhaps  u>  own  at  fint,  tint  he  bimaelf  had  gone  ao 
far,  and  hoping  that,  since  he  had  broaght  the  King 
into  Hr.  Vlti'i  plan  in  general,  he  woold  not  object  to 
anj  paiticoUra  of  it  when  they  «hoold  break  out 
afterwards.  P»-bapa  too.  Mr.  Pitt  thooght  it  pniilent 
not  to  meniioa  in  the  fint  audience,  those  parts  of  bis 
scheme  which  he  tboagfat  might  be  the  moet  diaqgrce- 
able,  tnisting.  like  Lord  Bate,  that  when  the  King 
had  gone  no  fftr,  he  winild  not  break  oS.  Ami  1  do 
believe,  tlml  in  the  second  audience  on  the  Monday, 
when  Mr.  Pitt  wao  to  speak  oat,  his  demands  were  so 
strong,  tliat  he  gave  the  King  a  reason,  or  at  least  a 
pretence,  to  refuee  them.  Bot,  it  may  be  asked,  was 
Lord  Bute  tlie  author  nnd  advj^r  of  defeating  his  own 
plan?  I  think  it  very  possible,  eonsidenDg  the  un- 
atcadincfls  and  timidity  of  his  character,  that  to  some 
degree  he  was.  Might  he  not  fear,  considering  the 
imperious  character  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  had  gone  too  &r 
with  htm,  and  given  him  such  a  power  as  a  Minister, 
that  he,  as  a  favourite,  fihould  not  be  able  either  to 
check  or  control  ?  And  might  he  not,  upon  coneiiler- 
alion,  have  advised  the  King  privately,  to  reject  some 
of  the  strongest  conditions,  not  doubting  but  Mr.  Pitt 
would  willingly  compound  rather  than  break  otf? 

Whatever  yvas  the  tnitli  of  the  case,  the  negotiationi 
though  broke  off,  liad  this  effect  with  regard  to  Lord'' 
Bute,  thai  it  exasperated  the  Ministers  against  him  to 
the  laat  degree,  who  had  discovered  that  they  were  all 
proscribed  by  this  secret  and  abortive  Treaty ;  and 
with  regard  to  Mr,  Pitt,  it  diminished  his  populnrity, 
from  a  suppoeition,  and  i>erliai»  not  a  groundlu^  one, 
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that  he  had  promised  not  only  impunity  and  protec- 
tioa,  but  eoiae  ehure  of  poner  to  Lord  Bulc  Some 
have  thought  that  the  Princess  of  Wales,  an  ambitious 
and  bu£T  woman,  without  paitA,  and  with  an  appear- 
ani;e  of  cold  in8Bnsibility,  had  the  chief  hand  in 
breaking  off  this  negotiation,  but  I  am  of  a  contrary 
opinion ;  for  her  connection  with  Lord  Bute,  be  it 
founded  upou  whatever  it  will,  is  too  strong  to  allow 
her  to  act  differently  from  Iiim  ;  and  if  ehe  did  break 
it  off,  it  would  have  been  in  concert  with  him.  Upon 
the  motives  which  I  hare  above  hinted  at,  in  this 
situation  things  arc  at  present.  The  Ministers  triumph 
in  the  plenitude,  and  as  they  boast,  permanency  of 
their  power.  Lord  Bute  docs  not  appear,  but  is  with- 
drawn to  the  silence  and  obscurity  of  lua  country- 
house.  However,  I  cannot  help  conjecturing,  that  he 
and  Mr.  Pitt  are  secretly  united,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  but  by  no  menns  irruptn  cojmld,  and  tlmt  they 
have  some  mines  to  spring,  which,  to  borrow  the  ex- 
preesion  of  news-writers  and  cautious  politicians,  time 
will  discorer. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  Lord  Bute's  me- 
ridian lustre  and  present  ccHpeo,  his  character  will 
sufficiently  appear  to  any  discerning  reader;  and 
therefore,  I  will  only  sum  it  up  in  a  very  few  words. 
He  had  honour,  honesty,  and  good  intentions.  He 
was  too  proud  to  be  respectable  or  respected ;  too 
cold  and  silent  to  he  amiable ;  too  cunning  to  have 
great  abilities;  and  his  inexperience  made  him  too 
precipitately  undertake  what  it  disabled  him  from 
executing. 

END  OF  THE  8£00ND   TOLGUE. 


